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INTRODUCTION 



If it took Labonchere three columns to prove that I was forgot- 
ten, then there is no difference between fame and obscurity. 

-^New York Herald ^ Sunday ^ August 12, 1883* 



INTRODUCTION 

If we are content to accept Oscar Wilde at hii 
own final valuation and to judge turn by the con- 
fession which he has left the world in De PrO' 
fundis, we can apply to him no better epithet than 
Tfu Epicurean. But confessions are at best mis- 
leading. They are tinctured by the exaggera- 
tions of humility. They are laden with self-abase- 
ment proportionate to the penitent's desire for 
absolution, rather than to the culpability of the 
malefactor. They confuse things material with 
things spiritual and the sins of the body with those 
of the intellect. Fearful of half-truths, they dis- 
close monstrous untruths, until the spirit of self- 
immolation is glutted and the tortured soul satisfied 
that repentance has no further penance within 
reach. So, with Wilde, it is difficult to believe the 
whole of the "pitiless indictment which he brings 
against himself." Fldntur and dandy he accuses 
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himself of being. ^ Fldneur and dandy he may 
have been. But, however profitless his life^ must 
his word be wholly without purpose? Surely 
there was something more than mere dilettantism 
in talents so diverse, so brilliantly manifested, so 
exquisitely elusive. For elusive, perplexing, de- 
fiant of definition was he in all that he did — this 
man of genius, Oscar Wilde par excellence The 
Protean. The Protean — for we embrace the singer 
of songs to find that we have seized upon the 
cynic ; we seek to learn the secret of worldly dis- 
dain and discover that we are communing with the 
prose poet ; we are roused from the lulling charm 
of fable and delicate imagery by the mordant wit 
of the dramatist ; with the smile still on our lips 
. we are confronted by a soul in torment. Oscar 
Wilde, The Protean, the weaver of paradoxes — 
himself the great paradox ! Try as we may, shall 
we ever understand him ? " Be warned in time, 
James ; and remain, as I do, incomprehensible. To 
be great is to be misunderstood." * At all events he 
remains unexplained and unexplainable, nor one, 
whom his most pitiless critics have been able to 
explain away. 

Yet, if we are to approach him, as we must, with 
a small measure of understanding, let us begin where 
he ends in The Truth of Masks : " Not that I agree 
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with everything that I have said ia this essay. There 
is much with which I entirely disagree. The essay 
simply represents an artistic standpoint. For in 
art there is no such thing as a universal truth. A 
Truth in art is that whose contradictory is also 
trut." * Using this dt^ma as a basis for ailment, 
Arthur Symons evolves the theory that Wilde was 
" an artist in attitudes."* " And it was precisely in /^ 
his attitudes," he says, " that he was most sincere. 
They represented his intentions ; they stood for the 
better, unrealized part of himself. Thus his atti- 
tude, towards life and towards art, was untouched 
by his conduct" There is a kernel of truth in the 
theory so long as emphasis be laid upon this sin- 
cerity ; for with ^^Hlde the attitude was not so much 
a pose assumed as a point of view accidentally en- 
countered. Given the new point of view, with 
the change of perspective, new theories became not 
only admissible, but imperative.* Nor was incon- 
sistency or insincerity possible to him, whose one 
fixed star was that " art never expresses anything 
but itself."* But not only was he sincere in his at> 
titudes; he was sincere conctming his attitudes. 
" What people call insincerity," he says in Tkt 
Critic as Artist, " is simply a method by which we 
can multiply our personalities." Were this exam- 
ple a random citation, it might carry little weight 
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But Wilde proceeds to say in the same essay, " To 
know anything about oneself, one must know all 
about others. There must be no mood with which 
one cannot sympathize, no dead mode of life that 
one cannot make alive. . . . Man is least himself 
when he talks in his own person. Give him a mask, 
and he will tell you the truth." ^ This, perhaps, is a 
key to the secret That he intentionally adopted 
the shell of different personalities, is improbable. 
What seems unquestionable, however, is this as- 
sumption of certain quite distinct roles, which col- 
oured not only his life but his written word. And 
so a trait, unconscious at first, through mere repeti- 
tion became self-conscious — deliberate, it may be — 
thereby substantiating the theory which he pro- 
pounds. This much is certain. When he posed as 
an idealist, he was laughed at for a fool ; when he 
posed as a cynic, he was applauded for a wit. But 
then the public could gain something from the pose 
of 1882, and had nothing to gain from that of 1892. 
" All art is quite useless," ^ he says. Was it in 
consolation or self- justification? Again we find 
ourselves involved in a labyrinth of paradox. And 
so, mexplicable he remains. Yet> if a man be intel- 
ligttit enough to simulate cleverness, or sufficiently 
gifted to exemplify genius, is he not cleverness 
intensified, may he not be genius magnified ? 
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But this is by way of digression and bears only 
indirectly on Wilde's literary work. His better 
known essays, which were published in The Nine- 
teenth Century and The Fortnightly Review at various 
intervals from 1885 to 1890, and which, after some 
revision, were reissued in a collected form under the 
characteristic title of Intentions, have received 
much of the attention which they deserve. Though 
comparatively unnoticed upon their individual ap- 
pearance, as a collection they not only created a 
sensation, but received some serious consideration 
and appreciation at the hands of the more discrimi- 
■Jnating critics.* At present, their great merit is so 
generally accepted that it becomes almost platitu- 
dinous to insist upon the wit that characterizes 
their every phrase. Perhaps it is in these essays 
that we find Wilde in his most brilliant mood. 
Here we are given many of his ideas crystallized in 
the form of epigrams — dogmas so gracefully ex- 
pressed that it seems as if such wealth of fancy 
could conceal no useful thought. Here is Wilde 
more truly Protean than ever. But here also much 
of potential utility has been poUshed into exqui- 
^tely arrayed abstractions so mellifluous that they 
do not invite serious interpretation. 

But Wilde had another side : one extremely 
practical, in which wit was made secondary to wis- 
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dom, and form to fact; and though this side is 
emphasized more especially in his unpublished 
personal correspondence, evidence of it may be 
detected in his lecture on decorative art, his 
specific criticisms, and in the majority of the letters 
included in the following collection. Furthermore, 
to obtain an insight into the true significance of 
Intentions, it is essential to g^rasp the theories of 
the young man who lectured on art in 1882; who 
> took issue with Whistler in 1885. For the dogmas 
, of the New ^Esthetics, set forth in The Decay of 
Lying, are in a measure visionary and not a little 
destructive, while the earlier doctrines are not only 
' constructive, but practical. In the first instance, 
as an iconoclast, he laid bare much of the hypocrisy 
and smug complacency of the " literary gentleman " 
— the quasi-artist, creative and critical; in the 
second, as a teacher, he attempted to indicate certain 
means for improvement and to lead the way to 
truth by the path of his own ideals. 

If we examine the files of Punch of a quarter 
of a century ago, we will find rather illumina- 
ting references to Nincampoopiana,^^ "Jellaby 
Postlethwaite " from that time became so prominent 
a personage in the world of cartoons, that in 
the year 1882, which discovers Oscar Wilde, the 
poet, lecturer, and soi-disant i£sthete approaching 
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the port of New York," it was difficult to scan any 
public sheet without finding some allusion to the 
aesthetic movement and its high-priesL In both 
Gilbert's Patttnte^ and Bumand's Colontl^ he 
was held up to ridicule. Puck^* led the van in 
this country. Cartoon followed upon cartoon, nor 
were there many reputable newspapers that did not 
eng^e some jealous scribe to parody the poems 
which he lacked the talent to write or the intelli- 
gence to emulate." 

It was under these conditions that Wtlde deliv- 
ered bis lecture on Tht English Renaissance}* 
But alas, he committed the unpardonable offence 
of appearing in a pair of breeches which descended 
no further than his knees I Whereupon, the sig- 
nificance of his remarks was relegated to that leWl 
by an audienc% whose understanding could not sur- 
mount eccentricities of dress. His lecture, however 
fine andworthy and beautiful as a literary pro- 
duction, was known thenceforth as Ruskin and 
Wttr. 

Wilde irritated England ; disturbed British sto- 
lidity, conservatism and self-conceit America he 
amused. American courtesy was too superficial to 
withstand America's sense of humour. The theo- 
ries of a man with knickerbockers and long hair 
were ^u facto untenable. Said The Sun in a gen- 
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erous editorial : ** Why rebuff a visitor simply be- 
cause of the fashion of his clothes? . . . There is 
no law, social or other, that compels a man to dress 
like every other man you meet;" " and later of his 
lecture in Boston, *' It is not a performance so tri- 
fling as to insult the intelligence of the audience, 
but a carefully prepared eSsay which proves its 
author to be a man of cultivation, taste, imagina- 
tion, education and refinement" ^ But this atti- 
tude was the exception. The lecture remained 
Ruskin and WaUr, and its author the mountebank. 
So, the American public, which began by ridi- 
culing his appearance, his clothes, and his manner- 
isms, ended by ridiculing his opinions on art. 
They attended his lectures, not to listen, but to 
laugh ; and though, at the time of his discourteous 
reception by the students of Harvard,^* he com- 
pletely turned the tables on his tormentors and 
earned the respect of his audience, this reaction in his 
favour was of short duration. Once a buffoon, 
always a buffoon. A clown, as every one knows, 
must look to laughter for his highest reward. There 
were dissenting voices; there were broad-minded 
men and women who treated him as a gentleman 
and not as a curiosity. One, indeed, John Paul, 
had the courage to express his opinions in TAe New^ 
York Tribune;^ to weigh fault against virtue, to 
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weigh carefully and judiciously. He alone seems to 
have appreciated what few people understood ; for 
he saw that Wilde was in reality ** suffering poi- 
gnantly " from the attacks of the Press — in fact that 
it was because of these attacks apd the attitude of 
the public, that he had, with a certain amount of 
quixotism, exaggerated the cut of his clothes and 
the dogmatism of those ideas which had proven 
ridiculous or offensive to his inartistic and ultra- 
conventional audiences. 

Then came the tour in the West, which, he tells 
us, embraced some fifty or sixty cities." When he 
returned, it was with a deeper knowledge of the 
needs of this country. And to suggest a remedy 
for those needs, he delivered his new lecture," more 
simple in form than the first, more practical in its 
application to the requirements of the American 
people. As a plea for the encouragement of the 
handicraftsman ; for the rejection of the hideously 
naturalistic tendency in house-furnishing; for the 
establishment of museums, enriched by the finest 
examples from the finest periods of decorative art ; 
for beautiful surroundings for children, and for 
schools in which these children might develop their 
artistic proclivities under the gfuidance of artists and 
capable artisans — as a pUa for all that is beautiful, 
noble and sane in art, this lecture falls little short 
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of being a masterpiece. As a plea only, for from 
the standpoint of style — from Oscar Wilde's own 
standpoint — ^it cannot compare with any one of the 
Intentions. But from the standpoint of rational 
criticism and of actual utility, it surpasses anything 
that he has done. For once, at least, the artist 
created something thoroughly useful, and if, ac- 
cording to his own dictum, " we can forgive a man 
for making a useful thing as long as he does not 
admire it," * perhaps there are many of us who, with 
equal consistency, now admire that useful thing as 
long as we can never forgave the man who made it. 
For at the time that he expressed these theories 
his suggestions, his admonitions and his hopes were 
received with indifference, if not altogether with 
contempt, by both the public and the Press. But 
the Press and the public, it must be admitted, were 
almost synonymous, so much had the former 
moulded the latter to its uses and blunted both its 
perception and sense of justice. To insist that this 
lecture has revolutionized art in America, would be 
ridiculous. To deny that its precepts have been in 
a large measure realized, would be preposterous. 
Perhaps Wilde was no more than one of a number 
of influences at work for the improvement of taste. 
But the fact that public opinion at large was so 
thoroughly antagonistic to his views, remains, in 
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the light of succeeding events, proof positive that 
these views were just, inevitable, and well-timed. 
Whether they originated with him, is a matter of 
small importance. The one important fact is that 
he had the courage to express them. Now that we 
have suflident culture to accep* them — at least in 
principle — we should have the honesty, if not the 
generosity to acknowledge our error, if not our 
debt 

Wilde has expressed in a dozen ways the doctrine 
that all art should be self-conscious, conventional 
and decorative;" that to be Art, it must be these 
things ; conversely, that the art which is uncon- 
scious, unstudied and merely imitative— that is to 
say, reproductive of objects in Nature — is not Art 
at all, but a hybrid, masquerading in the garments 
of Art. These tenets have now become postulates, 
at least in so far as they concern interior decoration. 
However unwelcome were the strictures he laid on 
the crude taste displayed in the homes of England 
and America, the justice of his criticisms may no 
longer be questioned. He not only objected to the 
" inane worship of Nature" " as exemplified in the 
decorative arts, more notably in tapestry and carpet, 
but explained wherein lay the futility of that wor- 
ship. He both appreciated and taught the niceties 
and limitations of the mural and textile arts, the 
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charm of restraint and simplicity, and the restful- 
ness of pattern.** 

As early as 1883, he remarked in an interview*' 
with a New York journalist : " The French art im- 
ported into America is not suited here ; it should 
be costly or it will not be pretty. The Americans 
are going back to the real, simple art that fiourished 
in the Colonial days. This is the only genuine 
American art and will be the art of the Republic is 
the future." This was the prediction of no dreamer. 
Would indeed that it might have been more produc- 
tive as a warning ! For there remains to this day a 
majority that should be restrained from innocently 
indulging in the gilt abortions so commonly mis- 
called French furniture. But at that period all 
classes were equally barbarous in their want of 
artistic refinement In spite of this, at the end of 
the decade a change for the better became so marked 
that Wilde could write, " Ugliness has had its day. 
Even in the houses of the rich there is taste ; " ** and 
^ain in 1891, " It would be quite impossible at the 
present moment to furnish a room as rooms were 
furnished a few years ago, without going for every- 
thing to an auction of second-hand furniture from 
some third-rate lodging-house. The things are no 
longer made."" 

In many respects, Wilde was in accord with 
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Whistler as regards the conditions of art. He has 
even been accused of borrowing his ideas from 
Whistler. That is absurd. It would be easier, if 
anything, to prove the reverse. In point of time, 
the exposition of Wilde's doctrines takes precedence 
over that of the painter. Said Whistler in Ten 
CClock (1885): "Humanity takes the place of 
Art, and God's creations are excused by their use- 
fulness. Beauty is confounded with virtue, and, 
before a work of Art, it is asked, 'What good shall 
it do ? ' " Said Wilde in L' Envoi to Rose Leaf and 
Apple Leaf (1S82): "Nor, tn its primary aspect 
has a painting, for instance, any more spiritual mes- 
sage or meaning for us than a blue tile from the wall 
of Damascus. ... It is a beautifully -coloured sur- 
face, nothing more, and affects us by no suggestion 
stolen from philosophy, no pathos pilfered from liter- 
ature, no feeling filched from a poet, but by its own 
incommunicable artistic essence." 

In this elimination of all intellectual or ethical 
considerations, both Whistler and Wilde were op- 
posed to Ruskin and his school. Accordingly, from 
the subjective point of view their beliefs were iden- 
tical. It was from the objective point of view that 
they differed so materially. Whistler sought to 
isolate Art and the artist." The sacred precinct of 
Beauty and its priest were, in his eyes, beyond the 
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ken of the vulgar ; and beyond their reach should 
both remain. Wilde, on the other hand, deemed it 
praiseworthy and possible to educate the masses to 
an appreciation of the beautiful.'' This very position 
was maintained and elaborated by Swinburne in his 
spirited reply ** to Ten Ot Clock in 1888. 

Mr. H. W. Singer, in a recent monograph on 
Whistler,** refers to Wilde's attitude as " an artificial 
enthusiasm for art," which, he goes on to say, "is 
just as futile as its enforced exercise." Wilde him- 
self would agree with the conclusion, if the premises 
were true. But they are indubitably false. He 
never exercised pressure; he never attempted to 
" drive his following to the love of art." So, when 
Mr. Singer adds, " For the conditions to be ab- 
solutely healthy, the people must come of their 
own accord," and says it presumably in confutation 
of the fabricated doctrines of a purely imaginary 
Wilde, he should make it impossible for the latter 
to have written, *' The truths of art cannot be taught. 
They are revealed only — revealed to natures which 
have made themselves receptive of all beautiful 
impressions by the study and worship of all beau- 
tiful things."*^ And when Mr. Singer prefaces his 
argument by stating that " the movement inaugu- 
rated by the latter (Wilde) spent itself in an affected 
style of dress, and of necessity aroused the antip- 
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athy of eveiy honest man/' he should remember 
thaty according to the artist whom he champions, 
ethical problems are irrelevant to art, and that all 
expression of personal feeling merely stultifies the 
man who mistakes such expression for logic. Mr. 
Singer is, unfortunately, a fair example of popular 
ignorance as regards the real theories of Wilde ; 
and his logic, typical of the logic applied to what 
little truth is known. But Swinburne established 
Mode's position, however unconsciously, when he 
wrote, " Good intentions will not secure good re- 
sults; but neither — strange as it may seem — ^will 
the absence of good intentions."^ At any rate, 
Wilde refused to be deterred from the hope that 
Beauty would ultimately become "the national 
inheritance of all."" As he put it in 1890, " The 
Creeds are believed, not because they are rational, 
but because they are repeated.'"* 

But although he hoped for a national, a universal 
acceptance of art, he demanded complete liberty 
for the artist *' The work of art," he insisted, " is to 
dominate the spectator; the spectator is not to 
dominate the work of art" ^ He claimed for liter- 
ature the same license that is granted to the Press. 
He claimed for the stage the same freedom that is 
granted to art, whether verbal, plastic, or pictorial 
He did not expect exemption from criticism, but he 
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believed that all criticism should mean something 
more than mere approval or condemnation ; that it 
should reflect the mood and the individuality of the 
critic, being an impression made on him and not 
merely an analysis made iy him^ — in short, that 
criticism should be as imaginative and creative as 
the subject-matter it criticizes. 

As in painting, so in literature he opposed the 
authority of convention; and more especially in 
literature, he resented the restrictions placed upon 
subject-matter by an arbitrary standard of morals, 
and the Puritanism of a Press, which advocated 
these restrictions. Upon this, he dwells at some 
length in "Dorian Gray" and its Critics, So, in 
The Censure and " Salome,'* he arraigns in a 
masterly manner the inconsistencies by which the 
Anglo-Saxon discriminates between what is fit and 
unfit for stage-production. 

In " Vera " and the Drama and The Relation of 
the Actor to the Play, he confines himself to an 
exposition of the canons of dramatic art and a 
discussion of the limitations of the actor. And in 
each and every instance, despite an occasional flip- 
pancy of tone, there is always a strong undercurrent 
of common sense, which, coupled with his inexhaus- 
tible wit, does much to atone for his native egotism 
and his imperturbable arrogance. On the other 
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hand, Joaquin Miller^ the Good Samaritan; Paris, 
the Abode of Artists; and The Ethics of Journalism 
seem at first glance to consist of very little save this 
arrogance and egotism in their most offensive form. 
This, however, is more apparent than real. On 
each occasion, Wilde had been provoked beyond 
human endurance. In the face of mere personal 
abuse, he had a thousand tames remained silent, 
however malicious and unfounded the charges 
made against him. It was only when his reputation 
as an artist was attacked that he accepted a chal- 
lenge. A little knowledge of the situation in 
America in 1882, a realization of the injustice of 
the Censure in 1892, and a mere glance at The 
Shamrock of 1894, will extenuate, if not altogether 
justify, the tone which he assumed. 

The last article of this collection, Dramatic 
Critics and ** An Ideal Husband^' which was not 
the direct product of his pen, may have been 
embellished with slight exaggerations by the 
chronicler, Mr. Burgess. Yet it is Wilde — Wilde 
in his most irritating mood. It actually bristles 
with startling impertinences, the most inconsequen- 
tial dogmas, the most pitiful affectations. As if 
fearful of the future, Wilde seems to be demand- 
ing a final opportunity to exhibit his powers 
of verbal coloratura; an hour in which to vin- 
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dicate his reputation as a juggler of ideas. And 
yet in this, as in ahnost everything that he wrote or 
did, there is something of the naive child. " People 
like myself, who have child-like, simple natures,'* 
is his way of putting it, in a letter^ to Leonard 
Smithers. And Wilde knew. Perhaps, after all, it 
was this child-like attitude which subjected him to 
such universal misunderstanding. Certainly it was 
with the simplicity and impetuosity of a child that 
he first took the world into his confidence. A child 
does not question the interest of the veriest stranger. 
In much the same way, Wilde, delighted with new 
vistas of art, intoxicated by the beauty of the 
thoughts to which they gave occasion, did not hes- 
itate to give these thoughts public expression nor 
to hang upon them all the jewels of his fancy. But 
the world looked upon the offering as an affecta- 
tion, and upon his lack of reserve as an indelicacy, 
as a want of dignity and good breeding. Now, 
this attitude of the world rankled ; for he saw that 
it was unjust, that it was hypocritical. Too late, he 
learned that a man cannot be himself, however 
much he may wish it ; that he may think anything, 
but that he must say or do nothing that is unsanc- 
tioned by usage. Oscar Wilde was a dreamer and 
his dreams called forth laughter. So he cherished 
them in secret, till they lost much of their bloom 
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and distilled the fatal poison that at last destroyed 
him. And so, he who had been an idealist with a 
loathing for the ugly, sordid things of life, became 
a cynic whose heart still throbbed in echo to all 
that was beautiful and good in the realm of fancy. 
The most pitiful dreamer, the wittiest cynic and 
the most brilliant wit of his century he remains. 
But above all else, he will be known as the artist 
Max Beerbohm** tells us that Pater, in one of his 
few book reviews, remarked that in Wilde's work 
there was always " the quality of the good talker." 
But he was more, far more than a mere talker. He 
was a verbal colourist, a great decorative artist, 
whose words make as direct an appeal to the eye 
as their sound does to the ear, or their sense to 
the intellect. They are suggestive in themselves. 
They are the very essence of Art. " If one loves 
Art at all," he says, "one must love it beyond all 
other things in the world, and against such love, 
the reason, if one listened to it, would cry out. 
There is nothing sane about the worship of beauty. 
It is too splendid to be sane. Those of whose 
lives it forms the dominant note will always seem 
to the world to be pure visionaries."*^ And with 
Wilde it was Art that formed the dominant note. 

Richard Butler Glaenzer. 

Nkw York, February, 1906. 



It will be amwrellou tiling— die tncpenoniUty of nuB — when 
we lee iL It will grow natnrallj and limpljr, flower-like, or u k 
tree grow*. It will not be at diteord. It will nerer ugae or dii> 
pate. It will not prove thing*. It will know eTerrthing. And 
ret it will not bo*/ itieU about knowledge. It will ha*e wiidom. 
lu Taloe will not be meainred bjr mtletial tliinp. It will have 
DOthing. And jret it will have everything ; and wbatevcr one taket 
from it, it will itiU have-— ao rich will it be. // will net it alwaju 
tmtidlittg nilk elJUn, or siting lAtm to it Hit itti^. It wUt lout 
Ihtm ittautr they viill it differmt. And yet, while it will not med- 
dle with othen, it will help all, ai a beantifnl thing helpa oi bf 
being what it i*. The penonalitj of man will be verj wonderfnL 
It will be u wonderftil at the penonalitj of a child. 

- The Sad efMan Undtr &K»dam. 

There are artitti of two tort* : the onei preaeot aniwert ; the 
othen a*k qneitioni. It ii etieatial to know if one ii of the one 
■ort or of the other, for he who aiki the qnettioni ii never the od« 
who uuwen (hem. There are certain work* of ait that wait long 
for tnierpretation for the reason that thej antwer qne*liont that 
have not jet been asked ; for often the qnettion cone* verj long 
aftertheaniwer.— TiaiuUiioafroin"7^ Sayingi tf Oitar Wildt" 
Pr/lacta bj Andrt Cide. 

A dreamer ii one who can onlj And hit waj bj moonlight, and 
hit pDnithment ii that he icei the dawn before the reit o( the world, 
— Tit CritU M AiHit, Art 11. 



And even the light of the son will fade it the last, 

And the leaves will fall, and the birds will hasten away. 
And I will be left in the snow of a flowerless daj 

To think of the glories of Spring, and the joys long past. 

—From ^Magdalen IValks^ 

Magdalen College^ iS^S. 

I know that every forest tree 

By labonr rises from the root ; 

I know that none shall gather fruit 
By sailing on the barren sea. 

— From • Lotus leaves.* 

Oxford^ i8^. 
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Art sboiild nerer try to be popular. The pablic should try to 
make themsdves artistic — Thi Saul of Mam Under Socialism, 



The whole history of the decorative arts in Europe is the record of 
the struggle between Orientalism with its frank rejection of imita- 
tion, its love of artistic convention, its dislike to the actual represen- 
tation of any object of Nature, and our own imitative spirit. 
Wherever the former has been paramount, ... we have had 
beautiful and imaginative work in which the visible things of life 
are transmuted into artistic conventions, and the things that Life has 
not, are invented and fashioned for her delight But wherever we 
have returned to Life and Nature, our work has always become vul- 
gar, common, and uninteresting. — TAe Decay of Lying. 



The art that is frankly decorative is the art to live with. It is, 
of all our visible arts, the one art that creates in us both mood and 
temperament. Mere colour, unspoiled by meaning, and anallied with 
definite form, can speak to the soul in a thousand different ways. 
The harmony that resides in the delicate proportions of lines and 
masses becomes mirrored in the mind. The repetitions of pattern 
give us rest — TTie Critic as Artist Part II. 



All good work aims at a purely artistic effect. But, as in your 
cities, so in your literature, it is an increased sensibility to beauty 
that is lacking. All noble work is not national merely, but universaL 

^Lecturtt on the Emglish Renaissance, 1882. 



DECORATIVE ART IN AMERICA: 
A LECTURE' 

In my first lecture,* I gave you something of the 
history of Art in England. I sought to trace the 
influence of the French Revolution upon its devel- 
opment I said something of the song of Keats 
and the school of the Pre-Raphaelites. But I do 
not want to shelter the movement which I have 
called "The English Renaissance" under any pal- 
ladium, however noble, or any name, however re- 
vered. The roots of it have indeed to be sought 
for in things that have long passed away, and not, 
as some suppose, tn the fancy of a few young 
men — although I am not altogether sure that there 
is anything much better than the fancy of a few 
young men. 

When I appeared before you on a previous occa- 
sion, I had seen nothing of American art save the 
Doric columns and Corinthian chimney-pots visible 
on your Broadway and Fifth Avenue. Sioce then 
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I have been through your country to some fifty or 
sixty cities,' I think. I find what your people need 
is not so much high imaginative art, but that which 
hallows the vessels of every-day use. I suppose 
that the poet will sing and the artist will paint re- 
gardless whether the world praises or blames. He 
has his own world and is independent of his fellow- 
men. But the handicraftsman is dependent on your 
pleasure and opinion. He needs your encourage- 
ment and he must have beautiful surroundings. 
Your people love art, but do not sufficiently honour 
the handicraftsmen. Of course, those millionaires 
who can pillage Europe for their pleasure need have 
no care to encourage such ; but I speak for those 
whose desire for beautiful things is larger than their 
means. I find that one great trouble all over is 
that your workmen are not g^ven to noble designs. 
You cannot be indifferent to this, because art is not 
something which you can take or leave. It is a 
necessity of human life. 

And what is the meaning of this beautiful deco- 
ration which we call art? In the first place, it 
means value to the workman, and it means the 
pleasure which he must necessarily take in making 
a beautiful thing. The mark of all good art is not 
that the thing done is done exactly or finely, for 
machinery may do as much, but that it is worked 
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out with the head and the workman's heart. I can- 
not impress the point too frequently that beautiful 
and rational designs are necessary in all work. I 
did not imagine until I went into some of your sim- 
pler cities that there was so much bad work done. 
I found where I went bad wall-papers, horribly de- 
signed, and coloured carpets, and that old offender, 
the horse-hair sofa, whose stolid look of indifference 
is always so depressing. I found meaningless chan- 
deliers and machine-made furniture, generally of 
rosewood, which creaked dismally under the weight 
of the ubiquitous interviewer. I came across the 
small iron stove* which they always persist in deco- 
rattag with machine-made ornaments, and which is 
as great a bore as a wet day or any other particu- 
lariy dreadful institution. When unusual extrava- 
gance was indulged in it was garnished with two 
funeral urns. 

It must always be remembered that what is well 
and carefully made by an honest workman after a 
rational design, increases in beauty and value as the 
years go on. The old furniture brought over by 
the Pilgrims two hundred years ago, which I saw 
in New England, is just as good and as beautiful 
to-day as it was when it first came here. Now, 
what you must do is to bring artists and handi- 
craftsmen together. Handicraftsmen cannot live, 
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certainly cannot thrive, without such companion- 
ship. Separate these two, and you rob art of all 
spiritual motive. Having done this, you must place 
your workman in the midst of beautiful surround- 
ings. The artist is not dependent on the visible 
and the tangible. He has his visions and his dreams 
to feed on. But the workman must see lovely 
forms and beautiful forms, as he goes to his work in 
the morning and returns at eventide. And, in con- 
nection with this, I want to assure you that noble 
and beautiful designs are never the result of idle 
fancy or purposeless day-dreaming. They only 
come as the accumulation of habits of long and 
delightful observation. And yet such things may 
not be taught.* Right ideas concerning them 
can certainly only be obtained by those who have 
been accustomed to rooms that are beautiful and 
colours that are satisfying. 

Perhaps one of the most difficult things for us to 
do is to choose a notable and joyous dress for men. 
There would be more joy in life if we should accus- 
tom ourselves to use all the beautiful colours we 
can in fashioning our own clothes. The dress of 
the future, I think, will use drapery to a great extent 
and will abound with joyous colour. At present 
we have lost all nobility of dress, and in doing so, 
have almost annihilated the modern sculptor. And 
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in looking around at the figures which adorn our 
parks, one could almost wish that we had completely 
killed the noble art. To see the frock coat of the 
drawing>room done in bronze or the double waist- 
coat perpetuated in marble, adds a new horror 
to death. But indeed, in looking through the his< 
tory of costume, seeking an answer to the questions 
we have propounded, there is little that is either 
beautiful or appropriate. One of the earliest forms 
is the Greek drapery, which is so exquisite for 
young girls. And then, I think we may be pardoned 
a little enthusiasm over the dress of the time of 
Charles I, so beautiful indeed, that in spite of its 
invention being with the Cavaliers, it was copied 
by the Puritans. And the dress for the children 
at that time must not be passed over. It was a very 
golden age of the little ones. I do not think that 
they have ever looked so lovely as they do in the 
pictures of that time. The dress of the last century 
in England is also peculiarly gracious and graceful. 
There is nothing bizarre or strange about it, but it 
is full of harmony and beauty. In these days, 
when we have suffered so dreadfully from the 
incursions of the modem milliner, we hear ladies 
boast that they do not wear a dress more than 
once.* In the old days, when the dresses were 
decorated with beautiful designs and worked with 
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exquisite embroidery, ladies rather took a pride in 
bringring out the garment and wearing it many 
times and handing it down to their daughters — a 
process which I think would be quite appreciated 
by modem husbands when called upon to settle 
their wives' bills. 

And how shall men dress? Men say they don't 
particularly care how they dress, and that it is little 
matter. I am bound to reply that I do not believe 
them and do not think that you do. In all my 
journeys through the country, the only well-dressed 
men that I saw — and in saying this I earnestly 
deprecate the polished indig^nation of your Fifth 
Avenue dandies — were the Western miners. Their 
wide-brimmed hats,'' which shaded their faces from 
the sun and protected them from the rain, and the 
cloak, which is by far the most beautiful piece of 
drapery ever invented, may well be dwelt on with 
admiration. Their high boots, too, were sensible 
and practical. They wore only what was comfort- 
able and therefore beautiful. As I looked at 
them, I could not help thinking with regret of the 
time when these picturesque miners should have 
made their fortunes and would go East to assume 
again all the abominations of modem fashionable 
attire. Indeed, so concerned was I that I made 
some of them promise that when they again 
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appeared in the more crowded scenes of Eastern 
civilization they would still continue to wear their 
lovely costume. But I don't believe they will.' 
! Now, what America wants to-day is a school of 
rational design. Bad art is a g^eat deal worse than 
no art at all. You must show your workmen speci- 
mens of good work, so that they may come to know 
what is simple and true and beautiful. To that end 
I would have you have a museum attached to these 
schools — not one of those dreadful modern institu- 
tions where there are a stuffed and very dusty 
giraffe and a case or two of fossils, but a place 
where there are gathered examples of art decoration 
from various periods and countries. Such a place 
bthe South Kensington Museum in London, where- 
on we build greater hopes for the future than on 
any other one thing. There I go every Saturday 
night, when the Museum is opened later than usual, 
to see the handicraftsman, the wood- worker, the 
glass-blower and the worker in metals. And it is 
here that the man of refinement and culture comes 
face to face with the workman who ministers to his 
joy. He comes to know more of the nobility of the 
workman, and the workman, feeling the apprecia- 
tion, comes to know more of the nobility of his 
work. 
Yoo have too many white walls. More colour is 
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wanted. You should have such men as Whistler 
among you to teach you the beauty and joy 
of colour. Take Mr. Whistler's "Symphony in 
White," • which you no doubt have imagined to be 
something quite bizarre. It is nothing of the sort. 
Think of a cool grey sky, flecked here and there 
with white clouds, a grey ocean and three wonder- 
fully beautiful figures robed in white, leaning over 
the water and dropping white flowers from their 
fingers. Here are no extensive intellectual scheme 
to trouble you and no metaphysics, of which we 
have had quite enough in art. But if the simple and 
unaided colour strikes the right keynote, the whole 
conception is made clear. I regard Mr. Whistler's 
famous " Peacock Room " ^® as the finest thing in 
colour and art decoration which the world has known 
since Correggio painted that wonderful room in 
Italy where the little children are dancing on the 
walls. ^^ Mr. Whistler finished another room just be- 
fore I came away — a breakfast room in blue and 
yellow. The ceiling was a light blue, the cabinet- 
work and furniture were of a yellow wood, the cur- 
tains at the windows were white and worked in yel- 
low, and when the table was set for breakfast with 
dainty blue china, nothing can be conceived at once 
so simple and so joyous. 

The fault which I have observed in most of your 
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rooms is that there is apparent no definite scheme 
of colour. Everything is not attuned to a keynote 
as it should be. The apartments are crowded with 
pretty things which have no relation to one another. 
Again, your artists must decorate what is more 
simply useful. In your art schools I found no 
attempt to decorate such things as the vessels for 
water. I know of nothing uglier than the ordinary 
jug or pitcher. A museum could be filled with the 
different kinds of water vessels which are used in 
hot countries. Yet we continue to submit to the 
depressing jug with the handle all on one side. I 
do not see the wisdom of decorating dinner-plates 
with sunsets and soup-plates with moonlight scenes. 
I do not think it adds anything to the pleasure of 
the canvas-back duck to take it out of such glories. 
Besides, we do not want a soup-plate whose bottom 
seems to vanish in the distance. One feels neither 
safe nor comfortable under such condt'Jons. In fact, 
I did not find in the art schools of the country that 
the difference was explained between decorative 
and imaginative art. 

The conditions of art should be simple. A great 
deal more depends upon the heart than the head. 
Appreciation of art is not secured by any elaborate 
scheme of learning. Art requires a good healthy 
atmosphere. The motives (or art are still around 
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about us as they were around about the ancients. 
And the subjects are also easily found by the 
earnest sculptor and the painter. Nothing is more 
picturesque and graceful than a man at work. The 
artist who goes to the children's playground, watches 
them at their sport, and sees the boy stoop to 
tie his shoe, will find the same themes that en- 
gaged the attention of the ancient Greeks, and 
such observation and the illustrations which follow 
will do much to correct that foolish impression that 
mental and physical beauty are always divorced. 

To you more than perhaps to any other country, 
has nature been generous in furnishing material 
for art-workers to work in. You have marble- 
quarries where the stone is more beautiful in colour 
than the Greeks ever had for their beautiful work, 
and yet day after day I am confronted with the 
great building of some stupid man who has used 
the beautiful material as if it were not precious al- 
most beyond speech. Marble should not be used 
save by noble workmen. There is nothing which 
grave me a greater sense of barrenness in travelling 
through the country than the entire absence of 
wood-carving on your houses. Wood-carving is 
the simplest of the decorative arts. In Switzer- 
land the little barefooted boy beautifies the porch 
of his father's house with examples of skill in this 
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direction. Why should not American boys do a 
g^eat deal more and better than Swiss boys ? 

There is nothing to my mind more coarse in con- 
ception and more vulgar in execution than modem 
jewelry. This is something that can be easily cor- 
rected. Something better should be made out of 
the beautiful gold which is stored up in your 
mountain hollows and strewn along your riverbeds. 
When I was at Leadville and reflected that all the 
shining silver I saw coming from the mines would 
be made into ugly dollars, it made me sad. It 
should be made into something more permanent 
The golden gates at Florence are as beautiful to- 
day as when Michael Angelo saw them. 

We should see more of the workman than we 
do. We should not be content to have the sales- 
man stand between us — the salesman, who knows 
nothing of what he is selling save that he is charg- 
ing a great deal too much for it. And watching 
the workmen, will teach that most important lesson, 
the nobility of all rational workmanship. 

I said in my last lecture that art would create 
a new brotherhood" among men by furnishing a 
universal language. I said that under its beneficent 
influences war might pass away. Thinking this, 
what place can I ascribe to art in our education 7 
If children g^ow up among all fair and lovely things. 
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they will grow to love beauty and detest ugliness 
before they know the reason why. If you go into 
a house where everything is coarse, you find 
things chipped and broken and unsightly. Nobody 
exercises any care. If everything is dainty and 
delicate, gentleness and refinement of manner are 
unconsciously acquired. When I was in San Fran- 
cisco I used to visit the Chinese Quarter frequently. 
There I used to watch a great hulking Chinese 
workman at his task of digging, and used to see 
him every day drink his tea from a little cup as 
delicate in texture as the petal of a flower, whereas 
in all the grand hotels of the land, where thousands 
of dollars have been lavished on great g^lt mirrors 
and gaudy columns, I have been g^ven my coffee 
or my chocolate in cups an inch and a quarter 
thick.^ I think I have deserved something nicer. 

The art systems of the past have been devised 
by philosophers who looked upon human beings as 
obstructions. They have tried to educate boys' 
minds before they had any. How much better it 
would be in these early years to teach children to 
use their hands in the rational service of mankind ! 
I would have a workshop attached to every school, 
and one hour a day given up to the teaching of 
simple decorative arts. It would be a golden hour 
to the children. And you would soon raise up a 
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race of handicraftsmen who would transfonn the 
face of your country. I have seen only one such 
school" in the United States, and this was in Phil- 
adelphia, and was founded by my friend Mr. Le- 
land." I stopped there yesterday and have brought 
some of the work here this afternoon to show you. 
Here ** are two discs of beaten brass : the designs 
on them are beautiful, the workmanship is simple 
and the entire result is satisfactory. The work was 
done by a little boy twelve years old. This is a 
wooden bowl, decorated by a little girl of thirteen. 
The design is lovely, and the colouring delicate 
and pretty. Here you see a piece of beautiful wood- 
carving, accomplished by a little boy of nine. In 
such work as this children learn sincerity in art. 
They learn to abhor the liar in art — the man who 
paints wood to look like iron, or iron to look like 
stone. It is a practical school of morals. No better 
way is there to learn to love Nature than to under- 
stand Art. It dignifies every flower of the field. 
And the boy who sees the thing of beauty which a 
bird on the wing becomes when transferred to wood 
or canvas, will probably not throw the customary 
stone." What we want is something spiritual added 
to life. Nothing is so ignoble that art cannot sanc- 
tify it 
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Satire paid the luoal homife which mediocritj yieldi to genius. 

^•Leeiurt cm the Engiisk Reftaissance, 1889. 

If yoasiUTXTe yellow journalism, 70a need not be afraid of yellow 
fever. ^-Lecture am America. Current London G^sip, 

New York Times, July jpj, m88s* 

There is modi to be said in f STonr of modem jonmalism. By giv^ 
ing OS the opinions of the nnedacated, it keeps as in tonch with the 
ignorance of the commanity. By invariably discussing the unneces- 
sary, it makes us understand what things are requisite for culture^ 
and what are not. ^The CriHc as ArHsU Part IL 

In America the President reigns for four years, and journalism 
governs for ever and ever.— 7>l/ Saul of Man Under Socialism, 

The public is wonderfully tolerant. It forgives everything except 
genius. — The Critic as Artist, Part I 

Society often forgives the criminal ; it never forgives the dreamer* 

— The Critic as Artist. Part IL 

The meaning of any beautiful created thing is at least as much in 
the soul of him who looks at it, as it was in his soul who wrought it. 

^The Critic as Artist, Parti. 
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THE GOOD SAMARITAN* 



109 West 33rd Street, 
New York, February gth, 1882. 
Mv DEAR Oscar Wilde : — 

I read with shame about the behaviour of those 
niflians at Rochester at your lecture there.' Wher 
I see such things here in the civilized portion of my 
country and read the coarse comments of the Philis- 
tine Press, I feel like thanking God that my home 
lies three thousand miles further on, and in what is 
called the wilderness. Should you get as far as 
Oregon in your travels, go to my father's. You 
will find rest there and room, as much land as you 
can encompass in a day's ride, and I promise you 
there the respect due a stranger to our shores, to 
your attainments, your industry and your large, 
generous, and tranquil nature. Or should you 
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decide to return here and not bear further abuse, 
come to my house-top and abide with me, where 
you will be welcome and loved as a brother.* And 
bear this in mind, my dear boy, the more you are 
abused the more welcome you will be. For I 
remember how kind your country^ was to me, and 
at your age I had not done one-tenth your work. 
May my right hand fail me when I forget this. 
But don't you lose heart or come to dislike 
America. For whatever is said or done, the real 
heart of this strong young world demands and will 
have fair play for all. This sentiment is deep and 
substantial and will show itself when appealed to. 
So go ahead, my brave youth, and say your say if 
you choose. My heart is with you and so are the 
hearts of the best of America's millions. Thine for 
the Beautiful and True, 

Joaquin Miller. 



II 



St Louis,* February 28th, 1882. 

My dear Joaquin Miller : — 

I thank you for your chivalrous and courteous 
letter. Believe me, I would as lief judge of the 
strength and splendour of sun and sea by the dust 
that dances in the beam and the bubble that breaks 
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on the wave,* as take the petty and profitless 
vulgarity of one or two insignificant towns* as any 
test or standard of the real spirit of a sane, strong, 
and simple people, or allow it to affect my respect 
for the many noble men or women* whom it has 
been my privilege in this great country to know. 

For myself and the cause which I represent, I have • 
no fears as regards the future. Slander and folly 
have their way for a season, but for a season only, 
while, as touching either the few provincial news- 
papers which have so v^nly assailed me, or that igno- 
rant and itinerant libeller of New England who goes 
lecturing from village to village in such open and 
ostentatious isolation, be sure I have no time to 
waste on them t Youth being so glorious,art so god- 
like, and the very world about us so full of beauti- 
ful things, and things worthy of reverence, and 
things honourable, how should one stop to listen to 
the lucubrations of a literary ^umim, to the brawling 
and mouthing of a man whose praise would be as 
insolent as his slander is impotent, or to the 
irresponsible and irrepressible chatter of the profes- 
sionally unproductive f 

Tis a great advantage, I admit, to have done 
nothing, but one must not abuse even that advan- 
tage! 

Who after all, that I should write of him, 
is this scribbling anonymuncule in grand old 
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Massachusetts, who scrawls and screams so glibly 
about what he cannot understand? This apostle 
of inhospitality/ who delights to defile, to dese- 
crate and to defame the gracious courtesies he is 
unworthy to enjoy ? Who are these scribes/*^ who, 
passing with purposeless alacrity from the police 
news to the Parthenon, and from crime to criticism, 
sway with such serene incapacity the office which 
they so lately swept ? " Narcissuses of imbecil- 
ity,"" what should they see in the clear waters of 
Beauty and in the well undefiled of Truth but the 
shifting and shadowy image of their own substantial 
stupidity? Secure of that oblivion for which they 
toil so laboriously, and, I must acknowledge, with 
such success, let them peer at us through their tele- 
scopes and report what they like of us. But, my 
dear Joaquin, should we put them under the micro- 
scope there would be really nothing to be seen. 

I look forward to passing another delightful 
evening with you on my return to New York, and 
I need not tell you that whenever you visit England 
you will be received with that courtesy with which 
it is our pleasure always to welcome all Americans, 
and that honour with which it is our privilege to 
grtet all poets. 

Most sincerely and affectionately yours, 

Oscar Wilde. 
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Elle est comme one colombe qni s'est 6gar6e . . . Elle est comme 
on nardsse agit6 dn vtot . . . Elle ressemble A one flear d'argent. 

—Salom/, 

In the case of a very fasdnating woman, sex is a challenge, not a 
defense. — An Ideal Hushand; 

also. Phrases and Philosophies for the use of the Young, 

Beanty is a form of genios—is higher indeed, as it needs no ex- 
planation. — The Picture of Dorian Gray, 

The critic reproduces the work that he criticizes in a mode that is 
never imitative, and part of whose charm may really consist in the 
rejection of resemblance, and shows us in this way not merely the 
meaning bot also the mystery of Beauty, and, by transforming 
each art into literatore, solves once for all the problem of Art's 
unity. — The Critic as Artist, Part /. 

No great artist ever sees things as they really are. If he did, he 
would cease to be an artist. — The Decay of Lying, 

A great work of dramatic art should ... be presented to us in 
the form most suitable to the modem spirit . . . Perfect accuracy 
of detail, for the sake of perfect illusion, is necessary for us. 
What we have to see is that the details are not allowed to usurp the 
principal place. They must be subordinate always to the general 
motive of the play. But subordination in art does not mean dis- 
regard of truth ; it means conversion of fact into effect, and the 
assigning to each detail its proper relative value. 

— The Truth of Masks, 



MRS. LANGTRY AS HESTER 
GRAZEBROOK' 

It is only in the best Greek gems, on the silver 
coins of Syracuse, or among the marble figrures of 
the Parthenon frieze, that one can find the ideal rep- 
resentation of the marvellous beauty of that face 
which laughed through the leaves last night' as 
Hester Grazebrook. 

Pure Greek it is, with the grave low forehead, 
the exquisitely arched brow; the noble chiselling 
of the mouth, shaped as if it were the mouthpiece 
of an instrument of music ; the supreme and splen- 
did curve of the cheek ; the augustly pillared throat 
which bears it all : it is Greek because the lines 
which compose it are so definite and so strong, 
and yet so exquisitely harmonized that the effect 
b one of simple loveliness purely : Greek, because 
its essence and its quality, as is the quality of music 
and of architecture, is that of beauty based on ab- 
idotely mathematical laws.* 

as 
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But while art remains dumb and immobile in its 
passionless serenity, with the beauty of this face 
it is different: the grey eyes lighten into blue or 
deepen into violet as fancy succeeds fancy; the 
lips become flower-like in laughter or, tremulous 
as a bird's wing, mould themselves at last into the 
strong and bitter moulds of pain or scorn. And 
then motion comes, and the statue wakes into life. 
But the life is not the ordinary life of common 
days ; it is life with a new value given to it, the 
value of art: and the charm to me of Hester 
Grazebrook's acting in the first scene of the play 
to-night was that mingling of classic grace with 
absolute reality which is the secret of all beautiful 
art, of the plastic work of the Greeks and of the 
pictures of Jean Fran9ois Millet equally. 

I do not think that the sovereignty and empire 
of women's beauty has at all passed away, though 
we may no longer go to war for them as the Greeks 
did for the daughter of Leda/ The greatest empire 
still remains for them — the empire of art. And 
indeed this wonderful face, seen to-night for the 
first time in America, has filled and permeated with 
the pervading image of its type the whole of our 
modem art in England. Last century it was the 
romantic type which dominated in art, the type 
loved by Reynolds and Gainsborough, of wonder- 
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ful contrasts of colour, of exquisite and varying 
charm of expression, but without that definite 
plastic feeling which divides classic from romantic 
work. This type degenerated into mere facile 
prettiness in the hands of lesser masters, and in pro- 
test against it, was created by the hands of the Pre- 
Raphaelites a new type, with its rare combination 
of Greek form with Florentine mysticism. But 
this mysticism becomes overstrained and a burden, 
rather than an aid to expression, and a desire for 
the pure Hellenic joy and serenity came in its 
place ; and in all our modem work, in the paintings 
of such men as Albert Moore* and Leighton* and 
Whistler, we can trace the influence of this single 
face giving fresh life and inspiration in the form of 
a new artistic ideal. 

As regards Hester Grazebrook's dresses, the first 
was a dress whose grace depended entirely on the 
grace of the person who wore it. It was merely 
the simple dress of a village girl in England. The 
second was a lovely combination of blue and creamy 
lace. But the masterpiece was undoubtedly the 
last, a symphony in silver-grey and pink, a pure 
melody of colour which I feel sure Whistler would 
have called a Sckerzo, and take as its visible motive 
the moonlight wandering in silvermtst througharose 
garden, unless indeed he saw this dress, in which 
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case he would paint it and nothing else, for it is 
a dress such as Velasquez only could paint and 
Whistler very wisely always paints those things 
which are only within reach of Velasquez. 

The scenery was, of course, prepared in a hurry .^ 
Still much of it was very good indeed: the first 
scene especially, with its graceful trees and open 
forge and cottage porch, though the roses were 
dreadfully out of tone, and besides their crudity of 
colour, were curiously — badly grouped. The last 
scene was exceedingly clever and true to nature as 
well, being that combination of lovely scenery and 
execrable architecture which is so specially charac- 
teristic of a German spa. As for the drawing-room 
scene, I cannot regard it as in any way a success. 
The heavy ebony doors are entirely out of keeping 
with the satin panels; the silk hangings and 
festoons of black and yellow are quite meaningless 
in their position and consequently quite ugly ; the 
carpet is out of all colour-relation with the rest of 
the room, and the table-cover is mauve. Still, to 
have decorated ever so bad a room in six days must, 
I suppose, be a subject of respectful wonder, though 
I should have fancied that Mr. Wallack had many 
very much better sets in his own stock. 

But I am beginning to quarrel generally with 
most modem scene-painting. A scene is primarily 
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a decorative background for the actors, and should 
be kept always subordinate;' first, to the players, 
their dress, gesture, and action ; and, secondly, to 
the fundamental principle of decorative art, which 
is not to imitate but to suggest nature. If the 
landscape is given its full realistic value, the value 
of the figures to which it serves as a background is 
impaired and often lost, and so the painted hang- 
ii^ of the Elizabethan age were a far more artistic, 
and so a far more rational form of scenery than most 
modem scene-painting is. From the same master- 
hand which designed the curtain at the Madison 
Square Theatre,* I would like very much to see a 
good decorative landscape in scene-painting ; for I 
have seen no open-air scene in any theatre which 
did not really mar the value of the actors. One 
must either, like Titian, make the landscape subor- 
dinate to the figures, or like Claude, the figures sub- 
ordinate to the landscape ;" for if we desire realistic 
acting we cannot have realistic scene-painting. 

I need not describe, however, how the beauty of 
Hester Grazebrook survived the crude roses and the 
mauve table<cloth triumphantly. That it is a beauty 
that will be appreciated to the full in America, I 
do not doubt for a moment, for it is only countries 
which possess great beauty that can appreciate 
beauty at all. It may also influence the art of 
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America as it has influenced the art of England, 
for of the rare Greek type it is the most absolutely 
perfect example. 

The Philistine may, of course, object that to be 
absolutely perfect is impossible. Well, that is so : 
but then it is only the impossible things that are 
worth doing nowadays 1 



■VERA" AND THE DRAMA 



The dnma is the meeting place of art ind life; it deals, as Mas- 
zini said, not merely with man, but with social man, with man in 
relation to God and to homanitj. 

— Lecture an the English Renaissance. 1S82. 

A good plaj is hardly ever finished. It mnst be fitted to the 
stage. It is not enough to make music ; one most make music that 
the instruments can play. — Interview with Oscar Wilde, 

New Yorh World, August i2y i88j. 

The actor is a critic of the drama. He shows the poet's work 
under new conditions and by a message special to himself. He 
takes the written word, and action, gesture, and voice become the 
media of revelation. — The Critic as Artist, Part II, 



The play [ Veni] is meant not to be read but to be acted, and the 
actor has always a right to object and to suggest. 

^Letter to Mr, R. I^Oyly Carte. j88a. 



"VERA" AND THE DRAMA 



Charles Street, Grosvenor Square, July, 1S83. 
Hy DEAR Miss Prescott : — 

It is with great pride and pleasure that I look 
forward to seeing you in the character of the her- 
<Hne of my play' — a character which I entrust to 
you with the most absolute confidence,* for the first 
night I saw you act I recc^ized in you a great 
vtist 

I do not only mean that there was strength and 
splendour in your acting, music and melody in your 
voice, and in every pose and gesture, as you walked 
the stage, the infinite grace of perfect expressive- 
ness, but that behind all these things, which are 
merely the technique of acting, there lay the true 
artistic nature which alone can conceive a part, and 
the tnie artistic power which alone can create one. 

As regards the play itself, I have tried in it to 
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express within the limits of art that Titan cry of the 
peoples for liberty, which in the Europe of our day, is 
threatening thrones and making governments un- 
stable from Spain to Russia, and from north to 
southern seas. But it is a play not of politics but 
of passion. It deals with no theories of govern- 
ment, but with men and women simply ; and mod- 
em Nihilistic Russia, with all the terror of its tyr- 
anny and the marvel of its martyrdoms, is merely 
the fiery and fervent background in front of which 
the persons of my dream live and love. With this 
feeling was the play written, and with this aim 
should the play be acted. 

I have to thank you for the list of your company 
which you have sent me ; and congratulate you, as 
well as myself, on the names of the many well- 
known and tried actors which I see it includes. 

I am very much pleased to know that my di- 
rections as regards scenery and costume have been 
carried out The yellow satin council-chamber is 
sure to be a most artistic scene, and as you have 
been unable to match in New York the vermilion 
silk of which I sent you a pattern, I hope you will 
allow me to bring you over a piece large enough 
for your dress in the last act. 

I look forward with much interest to a second 
visit to America, and to having the privilege of pre- 
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■eating to the American people my first drama. 
There is, I think, no country in the worid where 
there are such appreciative theatrical audiences as 
I saw in the United States. 

I hope that by the time I arrive, the play will 
be in good rehearsing order, and I remain, dear 
Miss Prescott, your sincere friend and admirer, 
Oscar Wilde. 



n 

July, 1883. 
My DEAR Miss Prescott:— 

I have received the American papers and thank 
you for sending them. I think we must remember 
that DO amount of advertising will make a bad 
play succeed, if it is not a good play well acted. I 
mean that one might patrol the streets of New 
Yoric with a procession of vermilion caravans twice 
a day for six months to announce that Vera 
was a great play, but if on the first night of its 
production, the play was not a strong play, well 
acted, well mounted, all the advertisements in the 
world would avail nothing. My name signed to a 
play will excite some interest in London and Amer- 
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ica. Your name as the heroine carries great weight 
with it What we want to do is to have all the 
real conditions of success in our hands. Success is 
a science ; if you have the conditions, you get the 
result Art is the mathematical result of the emo- 
tional desire for beauty. If it is not thought out, it 
is nothing. 

As regards dialogue, you can produce tragic ef- 
fects by introducing comedy. A laugh in the audi- 
ence does not destroy terror, but, by relieving terror, 
aids it Never be afraid that by raising a laugh you 
destroy tragedy. On the contrary, you intensify it 
The canons of each art depend on what they appeal 
to. Painting appeals to the eye and is founded on 
the science of optics. Music appeals to the ear and 
is founded on the science of acoustics. The drama 
appeals to human nature, and must have as its ulti- 
mate basis the science of psychology and physiology. 
Now, one of the facts of physiology is the desire 
of any intensified emotion to be relieved by some 
emotion that is its opposite. Nature's example of 
the dramatic effect is the laughter of hysteria or 
the tears of joy. So, I cannot cut out my comedy 
lines. Besides, the essence of good dialogue is in- 
terruption. All good dialogue should g^ive the 
effect of its being made by the reaction of the per- 
sonages on one another. It should never seem to 
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be ready-made by the author, and interruptions 
have not only their artistic effect but their physical 
value. They g^ve the actors time to breathe and 
get new breath power. 

I remain, dear Miss Prescott, your sincere friend, 

Oscar Wilde. 



MR. WHISTLER'S " TEN O'CLOCK" 



He who seems to stand most remote from his age is he who mir- 
rors it best, because he has stripped life of that mist of familiaritj 
which, as Shelley nsed to say, makes life obscure to us. 

-^Lecture on the English Renaissance. iSSMm 

A truly great artist camiot conceive of life being shown, or beauty 
fashioned, under any conditions other than those that he has selected. 
Creation emplojrs all its critical faculty within its own sphere. 

— The Critic as Artist, Part IL 

All fine imaginative work is self-conscious and deliberate. 

— The Critic as Artist, Fart /. 

In its primary aspect, a painting has no more spiritual message or 
meaning for us than a blue tile from the wall of Damascus, or a 
Hitzen vase. It is a beautifully-coloured surface, nothing more, 
and affects us by no suggestion stolen from philosophy, no pathos 
pilfered from literature, no feeling filched from a poet, but by its 
own incommunicable artistic essence. 

—Rose Leaf and Apple Leaf : V Envoi, 1882, 

To the great painter there is only one manner of painting — that 
which he himself employs. The aesthetic critic, and the aesthetic 
critic alone, can appreciate all forms and modes. It is to him that 
Art makes her appeal. —The Critic as Artist, Fart II. 



MR. WHISTLER'S "TEN O'CLOCK"* 

At Princes' Hall Mr. Whistler made his first pub- 
lic appearance last Friday* as a lecturer on art, and 
spoke for more than an hour with really marvellous 
eloquence on the absolute uselessness of all lectures 
of the kind. He began with a very pretty aria on 
prehistoric history, describing how in eariy times 
hunter and warrior would go forth to chase and 
foray, while the artist sat at home making cup and 
bowl for their service. Rude imitations of nature 
they were first, like the gourd-bottle, till the sense 
of beauty and form developed, and, in all its ex- 
quisite proportions, the first vase was fashioned. 
Then came the higher civilization of architecture 
and arm-chairs, and with exquisite design, and 
dainty diaper, the useful things of life were made 
lovely ; and the hunter and the warrior lay on the 
couch when they were tired, and, when they were 
thirsty, drank from the bowl, and never cared to 
love the exquisite proportions of the one, or the 
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delightful ornament of the other ; and this attitude 
of the primitive anthropophagous Philistine formed 
the text of the lecture, and was the attitude which 
Mr. Whistler entreated his audience to adopt towards 
art Remembering, no doubt, many charming invi- 
tations to wonderful private views, this fashionable 
assemblage seemed somewhat aghast, and not a 
little amused, at being told that the slightest appear- 
ance among a civilized people of any joy in beau- 
tiful things is a g^ve impertinence to all painters ; 
but Mr. Whistler was relentless, and with charming 
ease, and much grace of manner, explained to the 
public that the only thing they should cultivate was 
ugliness, and that on their permanent stupidity 
rested all the hopes of art in the future. 

The scene was in every way delightful ; he stood 
there, a miniature Mephistopheles mocking the 
majority ! He was like a brilliant surgeon ' lecturing 
to a class composed of subjects destined ultimately 
for dissection, and solemnly assuring them how 
valuable to science their maladies were, and how 
absolutely uninteresting the slightest symptoms of 
health on their part should be. In fairness to the 
audience, however, I must say they seemed ex- 
tremely gratified at being rid of the dreadful respon- 
sibility of admiring anything, and nothing could 
have exceeded their enthusiasm when they were 
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told by Mr. Whistler that no matter how vulgar 
their dresses were, or how hideous their sur- 
roundings at home, still it was possible that a great 
painter, if there was such a thing, could, by con- 
templating them in the twilight, and half closing 
his eyes, see them under really picturesque condi- 
tions, and produce a picture which they were not 
to attempt to understand, much less dare to enjoy. 
Then there were some arrows, barbed and brilliant, 
shot off, with all the speed and splendour of fire- 
works, at the archaeologists, who spend their lives 
in verifying the birthplaces of nobodies, and estimate 
the value of a work of art by its date, or its decay ; 
at the art critics who always treat a picture as if it 
were a novel, and try and find out the plot ; at the 
dilettanti in general, and amateurs in particular, 
and ( O mea culpa!) at dress reformers * most of all. 
" Did not Velasquez paint crinolines ? What more 
do you want ? " * 

Having thus made a holocaust of humanity, Mr. 
Whistler turned to Nature, and in a few moments 
convicted her of the Crystal Palace, Bank holidays, 
and a general overcrowding of detail, both in 
omnibuses and in landscapes ; and then, in a passage 
of singular beauty, spoke of the artistic value of dim 
dawns and dusks, when the mean facts of life are lost 
in exquisite and evanescent effects; when common 
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things are touched with mystery, and transfigured 
with magic; when the warehouses become as 
palaces, and the tall chimneys of the factory seem 
like campaniles in the opal air — a passage of per- 
fect prose, well worthy of him to whom alone 
among painters, has the moon revealed her silver 
secrets, and the rose of morning opened its petals 
of gold. 

Finally, after making a strong protest against 
anybody but a painter judging of painting, and a 
pathetic appeal to the audience not to be lured by 
the aesthetic movement into having beautiful things 
about them,* Mr. Whistler concluded his lecture 
with a pretty passage about Fusiyama on a fan,' and 
made his bow to an audience which he had suc- 
ceeded in completely fascinating by his wit, his 
brilliant paradoxes, and, at times, his real eloquence. 
Of course, with regard to the value of beautiful 
surroundings I differ entirely from Mr. Whistler. 
An artist is not an isolated eccentricity.® He is the 
resultant of a certain milieu and a certain entourage, 
and can no more be born of a nation that is devoid 
of any sense of beauty, than a fig can grow from a 
thorn, or a rose blossom from a thistle. That an 
artist will find beauty in ugliness, le beau dans 
r horrible, is now a commonplace of the schools, the 
argot of the atelier, but I strongly deny that charm* 
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iog people should be condemned to live with nu^enta 
ottomans, and Albert blue curtains, in their rooms, 
in order that some painter may observe the side- 
lights on the one and the values of the other. Nor 
do I accept the dictum that onl^ a painter is a judge 
of painting-* I say that only an artist is a judge of 
art ; there is a wide difference. As long as a painter 
is a painter merely, he should not be allowed to talk 
of anything but mediums and megilp, and on those 
subjects should be compelled to hold his tongue; , 
it is only when he becomes an artist that the secret ' 
laws of artistic creation are revealed to him. For 
there are not many arts, but one art merely : poem, 
picture, and Parthenon, sonnet and statue — all are 
in their essence the same, and he who knows one, 
knows all.** But the poet is the supreme artist, for 
he is the master of colour and of form, and the real 
musician besides, and is lord over all life and all 
arts ; and so to the poet beyond others are these 
mysteries known; to Edgar Allan Poe, and to 
Baudelaire," not to Benjamin West and Paul Dela- 
roche." However, I could not enjoy anybody else's 
lectures unless I entirely disagreed with them, and 
go I have no hesitation in describing Mr. Whistler's 
effort of Friday night as a masterpiece. Not merely 
for its clever satire and amusing jests will it be 
remembered, but for the pure and perfect beauty 
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of many of its passages — passages delivered with an 
earnestness which seemed to amaze those who had 
looked on Mr. Whistler as a master of persifl^re 
merely, and had not known him, as we do, as a 
master of painting also. For that he is indeed one 
of the very greatest masters of painting, is my 
opinion. And I may add that in this opinion Mr. 
Whistler himself entirely concurs. 



THE RELATION OF DRESS 
TO ART 



From a oombiiiation of the Greek prindplei of beauty with the 
German principles of health will come^ I feel certain, the ooctwne 
of the f ntore. ^Letter cm 1Vaman*s Drus* 1^84^ 

The costnme of the fntnre in England, if it is founded on the 
tme laws of freedom, comfort, and adaptability to drcnmstanoes, 
cannot fail to be most beautiful also, becanse beauty is the sign 
always of the rightness of principles, the mystical seal set npon what 
is perfect, and upon what is perfect only. 

—Mcrt Radical Ideas Upom Dress Re/brmn 1884m 

Every single work of art is the fulfilment of a prophecy : for erery 
work of art is the conversion of an idea into an image. 

-De Profundis. 

A work of art is the oniqae result of a unique temperament. Its 
beauty comes from the fact that the author is what he is. It has 
nothing to do with the fact that other people want what they want. 

— The Soul of Man Under Socialism^ 

The meaning of joy in art— that incommunicable element of ar- 
tistic delight ... in painting is to be sought for, from the subject 
never, but from the pictorial charm only — the scheme and sym- 
phony of the colour, the satisf3ring beauty of the design : so that the 
ultimate expression of our artistic movement in painting has been, 
not in the spiritual visions of the Pre-Raphaelites for all their mar- 
vel of Greek legend and their mystery of Italian song, but in the 
work of such men as Whistler and Albert Moore, who have raised 
design and colour to the ideal level of poetry and music 

-^Rose Leaf and Apple Leaf : V Envoi, 1882. 



THE RELATION OF DRESS 
TO ART* 

A NOTE IN BLACK AND WHITE 
ON HR. WHISTLER'S LECTURE 

" How can you possibly paint these ugly three* 
cornered hats?" asked a reckless art critic once of 
Sir Joshua Reynolds. " I see light and shade in 
them," answered the artist " Les grands coloristes," 
says Baudelaire, in a charming article on the ar- 
tistic value of frock coats, "Us grands colerisUi 
savtnt /aire dt la couUur avec un habit mn'r, um 
cravaU blanckt, et un fond gris." 

"Art seeks and finds the beautiful in all times; 
as did her high priest Rembrandt, when he saw the 
picturesque grandeur of the Jews' quarter of Am- 
sterdam and lamented not that its inhabitants were 
not Greeks," were the fine and simple words used 
by Mr. Whistler in one of the most valuable pas- 
sages of his lecture. The most valuable, that is, 
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to the painter; for there is nothii^ of which the 
ordinary English painter more needs to be reminded, 
than that the true artist does not wait for life to be 
made picturesque for him, but sees life under pictur- 
esque conditions always — under conditions, that is to 
say, which are at once new and delightful But be- 
tween the attitude of apainter towards the public, and 
the attitude of a people towards art, there is a wide 
difference. That, under certain conditions of light 
and shade, what is ugly in fact may, in its effect,' 
become beautiful, is true: and this, indeed, is the 
real modemiti of art : but these conditions are ex- 
actly what we cannot be always sure of, as we stroll 
down Piccadilly in the glaring vulgarity of the noon- 
day, or lounge in the park with a foolish sunset' 
as a background. Were we able to carry our chiar^ 
oscuro about with us, as we do our umbrellas, all 
would be well ; but, this being impossible, I hardly 
think that pretty and delightful people will continue 
to wear a style of dress, as ugly as it is useless, on 
the chance of Mr. Whistler spiritualizing them into 
a symphony, or refining them into a mist To be 
etched is not the end of existence. The arts are 
made for life, and not life for the arts. 

Nor do I feel quite sure that Mr. Whistler has 
been himself always true to the dogma he seems 
to lay down, that a painter should only paint the 
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dress of his age, and of his actual surroundings. 
Far be it from me to burden a butterfly with the 
heavy responsibility of its past I I have always 
been of opinion that consistency is the last refuge 
of the unimaginative. But have we not all seen, 
and most of us admired, a picture from his hand of 
exquisite English girls strolling by an opal sea in 
the fantastic dresses of Japan?* Has not Tite 
Street been thrilled with the tidings that the models 
of Chelsea were posing to the master, in peplums, 
for pastels ?' 

Whatever comes from Mr. Whistler's brush is far 
too perfect in its loveliness, to stand, or fall, by any 
intellectual dogmas on art, even by his own. For 
Beauty is justified of all her children, and cares 
nothing for explanations. But it is impossible to 
look through any collection of modem pictures in 
London, from Burlington House to the Grosvenor 
Gallery, without feeling that the professional model 
is ruining painting, and reducii^ it to a condi- 
tion of mere pose and pastiche} 

Are we not all weary of him, that venerable im- 
poster, fresh from the steps of the Piazza di Spagna, 
who, in the leisure moments that he can spare from 
his customary organ, makes the round of the studios, 
and is waited for in Holland Park? Do we not all 
recogniie him, when, with the gay insoucianct of his 
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nation, he reappears on the walls of our summer 
exhibitions, as everything that he is not, and as 
nothing that he is, glaring at us here as a patriarch 
of Canaan, here beaming as a brigand from the 
Abruzzi ? Popular is he, this poor peripatetic pro- 
fessor of posing/ with those whose joy it is to paint 
the posthumous portrait of the last philanthropist, 
who, in his lifetime, had neglected to be photo- 
graphed. Yet, he is the sign of the decadence, 
the symbol of decay. 

For all costumes are caricatures. The basis of 
Art is not the Fancy Ball.' Where there is loveli- 
ness of dress, there is no dressing up. And so, were 
our national attire delightful in colour, and in con- 
struction simple and sincere ; were dress the expres- 
sion of the loveliness that it shields, and of the 
swiftness and motion that it does not impede ; did 
its lines break from the shoulder,* instead of bulging 
from the waist ; did the inverted wineglass cease to 
be the ideal of form*® — were these things brought 
about, as brought about they will be, then would 
painting be no longer an artificial reaction against 
the ugliness of life, but become, as it should be, the 
natural expression of life's beauty. Nor would 
painting merely, but all the arts also, be the 
gainers by a change such as that which I propose ; 
the gainers, I mean, through the increased atmos- 
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phere of Beauty by which the artists would be 
surrounded, and in which they would grow up. 
For Art is not to be taught in Academies. It is 
what one looks at, not what one listens to, that 
makes the artist. The real schools are the streets. 
There is not, for instance, a single delicate line, or 
delightful proportion, in the dress of the Greeks, 
which is not echoed exquisitely in their architec- 
ture." A nation arrayed in stove-pipe hats, and 
dress-improvers, might have built the Pantechni- 
con, possibly, but the Parthenon, never. And, 
finally, there is this to be said : Art, it is true, can 
never have any other aim but her own perfection, 
and it may be that the artist, desiring merely to 
contemplate and to create, is wise in not busying 
himself about change in others : yet wisdom is not 
always the best ; there are times when she sinks to 
the level of common sense ; and from the passionate 
folly of those, and there are many, who desire that 
Beauty shall be confined no longer to the bric-^-brac 
of the collector, and the dust of the museum, but 
shall be, as it should be, the natural and national 
inheritance of all" — from this noble unwisdom, I 
say, who knows what new loveliness shall be given to 
life, and, under these more exquisite conditions, what 
perfect artist bom ? Le milieu se renouvtlant^ Fori 
U rnumvilU. 
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% however, from his own passionless 
pedestal, Mr. Whistler in pointing out that the 
power of the painter is to be found in his power of 
vision, not in his cleverness of hand, has expressed 
a truth which needed expression, and which, coming 
from the lord of form and colour, cannot fail to 
have its influence. His lecture, the Apocrypha 
though it be for the people, yet remains from this 
time as the Bible for the painter, the masterpiece of 
masterpieces, the song of songs. It is true he has 
pronounced the panegyric of the Philistine, but I 
can fancy Ariel praising Caliban" for a jest: and, 
in that he has read the Commination Service over 
- ' the critics, let all men thank him, the critics them- 
"■ ''• selves indeed most of all, for he has now relieved 
^ ' them from the necessity of a tedious existence. 
Considered again, merely as a /iUeraUur, Mr. 
Whistler seems to me to stand almost alone. 
Indeed, I know but few who can combine, so felici* 
tously as he does, the mirth and malice of Puck with 
the style of the minor prophets. 
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Spirit of Beauty! ••••• 

Yet tarry! for the boy who lored thee heat. 

Whose very name should be a memory 

To make thee linger, sleeps in sOent rest 

Beneath the Roman waUs • • • • 

ON THE RXCBNT SALE BY AUCTION OP KKATS' LOVB 

LETTERS ^ 

These are the letters which Endymion wrote* 
To one he loved in secret and apart. 
And now the brawlers of the anction-mart ' 
Bargain and bid for each poor blotted note. 
Aye! for each separate poise of passion qaote 
The merchant's price! I think they love not art 
Who break the crystal of a poet's heart 
That small and sickly eyes may glare or gloaL 

Is it not said, that many years ago, 
In a far Eastern town some soldiers ran 
With torches throagh the midnight, and began 
To wrangle for mean raiment, and to throw * 
Dice for the garments of a wretched man. 
Not knowing the God's wonder, or His woe? 

And oat of the bronze of the image of the sorrow that 
ENDURSTH FOREVER he fashioned an image of the pleasure 
that abideth for a moment. — The ArtisU 



THE TOMB OF KEATS* 

As one enters Rome from the Via Ostiensis* by 
the Porta San Pailo, the first object that meets the 
eye is a marble pyramid^ which stands close at hand 
on the left 

There are many Egyptian obelisks* in Rome, tall 
snake-like spires of red sandstone, mottled with 
strange writings, which remind us of the pillars of 
flame* which led the Children of Israel through the 
desert away from the land of the Pharaohs ; but 
more wonderful than these to look upon is this 
gaunt, wedge-shaped pyramid standing here in this 
Italian city, unshattered amid the ruins and wrecks 
of time, looking older than the Eternal City itself, 
like terrible impassiveness turned to stone. And 
so in the middle ages men supposed this to be the 
sepulchre of Remus, who was slain by his own 
brother at the founding of the city, so ancient and 
mysterious it appears ; but we have now, perhaps 

S7 
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unfortunately, more accurate information about it, 
and know that it is the tomb of Caius Cestius, a 
Roman gentleman of small note, who died about 30 
B.C. 

Yet though we cannot care much for the dead 
man who lies in lonel/ state beneath it, and who is 
only known to the world through his sepulchre, 
still this pyramid will be ever dear to the eyes of all 
English-speaking people, because at evening its 
shadow falls on the tomb of one who walks with 
Spenser and Shakespeare and Byron and Shelley 
and Elizabeth Barrett Browning, in the great pro- 
cession of the sweet singers of England. 

For at its foot there is a green sunny slope, 
known as the Old Protestant cemetery," and on this 
a common looking grave, which bears the following 
inscription : 

"This grave contains all that was mortal of a young 
English poet, who, on his death-bed, in the bitterness of his 
heart, desired ^ these words to be engraved on his tomb-stone : 
* Here lies one whose name was writ in water.* ^ February 24, 
1821." 

And the name of the young English poet is John 
Keats. 

Lord Houghton" calls this cemetery " one of the 
most beautiful spots on which the eye and heart of 
man can rest,'' and Shelley speaks of it as " making 
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one in love with death, to think one should be 
buried in so sweet a place ;"^^ and indeed when I 
saw the violets and the daisies and the poppies 
that overgrow the tomb, I remembered how the 
dead poet had once told his friend that he thought 
the " intensest pleasure he had received iu life was 
in watching the growth of flowers/' and how another 
time, after lying a while quite still, he murmured 
in some strange prescience of early death, ''I feel 
the flowers growing over me."" 

But this time-worn stone and these wild flowers 
are but poor memorials^ of one so g^eat as Keats : 
most of all, too, in this city of Rome, which pays 
such honor to her dead; where popes and em- 
perors and saints and cardinals lie hidden in 
'' porphyry wombs," or couched in baths of jasper 
and chalcedony and malachite, ablaze with pre- 
cious stones and metals, and tended with continued 
service. For very noble is the site, and worthy of 
a noble monument" Behind looms the g^y pyra- 
mid, symbol of the world's age, and filled with 

'Recently some well-ine«ning persons have placed m marble slab 
on the wall of the cemetery with a medallion-profile of Keats on it, 
and some mediocre lines of poetry. ^^ The face is ngly and rather 
hatchet-shaped, with thick, sensual lips, and is utterly nnlike the 
poet himself, who was yery beantifol to look npon. "His coonte- 
nanoe," says a lady >* who saw him at one of Haslitt's lectares, ** lives 
in my mind as one of singular beaoty and brightness; it had the a- 
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memories of the sphinx" and the lotus leaf and the 
glories of old Nile ; in front is the Monte Testacdo,* 
builty it is said, with the broken fragments of the 
vessels in which all the nations of the East and the 
West brought their tribute to Rome ; and a little 
distance off, along the slope of the hill under the 
Aurelian wall, some tall, gaunt cypresses rise, like 
burnt-out funeral torches,*^ to mark the spot where 
Shelley's heart (that '' heart of hearts 1 ")" lies in the 
earth ; and above all, the soil on which we tread is 
very Rome! 

As I stood beside the mean grave of this divine 
boy, I thought of him as of a Priest of Beauty 
slain before his time ; and the vision of Guido's St 
Sebastian^ came before my eyes as I saw him at 
Genoa, a lovely brown boy, with crisp, clustering 
hair^ and red lips, bound by his evil enemies to a 
tree, and though pierced by arrows, raising his eyes 
with divine, impassioned gaze toward the Eternal 
Beauty of the opening heavens. And thus my 
thoughts shaped themselves to rhyme: 

pression is if he had been looking on some glorions sight." And 
this is the idea which Severn's picture^ of him gives. Even Hajrdon's 
rough pen and ink sketch >0 of him is better than this " marble libel," 
which I hope will soon be taken down. I think the best representa- 
tion of the poet would be a coloured bust, like that of the young 
Rajah of Koolapoor ^ at Florence, which is a lovely and life-like work 
of it.^Authar's Note. 
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HEU MISERANDE PUER» 

Rid of the world's injustice and its pain. 
He rests at last beneath God's veil of blue ;* 
Taken from life while life and love were new. 
The youngest of the martyrs here is lain. 
Fair as Sebastian and as foully slain. 
No cypress shades his grave, nor funeral yew. 
But red-lipped daisies, violets drenched with dew. 
And sleepy poppies, catch the evening rain. 



O proudest heart that broke for misery ! 
O saddest poet that the world hath seen ! 
O sweetest singer of the English land t 
Thy name was writ in water on the sand, 
But our tears shall keep thy memory green. 
And make it flourish like a Basil-tree.*^ 

Ranu^ JS77. 



KEATS' SONNET ON BLUE 



'* B« happy," cried the Nightingale, ** be happy ; yon shall ha^e 
your red rose. I will build it out of music by moonlight and stain 
it with my own heart's-blood. All that I ask of yon in retnm is 
that yon will be a tme lover, for Love is wiser than Philosophy, 
though she is wise, and mightier than Power, though he is nu^ty.** 

— Tke NigkHngaU and the ^ase. 

The most joyous poet is not he who sows the desolate highways 
of this world with the barren seed of laughter, but he who makes 
his sorrow most musicaL— Aiptx/ Leaf and Apple Leaf: V Envoi, 

The joy of poetry comes never from the subject, but from an in- 
ventive handling of rhythmical language. 

— Lecture on the English Renaissance. 

Art finds her own perfection within, and not outside of, herself. 
. . . She is a veil, rather than a mirror. She has flowers that 
no forests know of, birds that no woodland possesses. She makes 
and unmakes many worlds, and can draw the moon from heaven 
with a scarlet thread. . . . She can bid the almond tree blossom in 
winter, and send the snow upon the ripe cornfield. At her word 
the frost lays its silver finger on the burning mouth of June. 

— The Decay of Lying, 

The world is made by the singer for the dreamer. 

— The Critic as Artist, Part /. 



KEATS' SONNET ON BLUE* 

During my tour in America I happened one 
evening to find myself in Louisville,' Kentucky. 
The subject I had selected to speak on was The 
Mission of Art in the Nineteenth Century ^ and in 
the course of my lecture I had occasion to quote 
Keats' sonnet on Blue as an example of the poet's 
delicate sense of colour-harmonies. When my 
lecture was concluded there came round to see me 
a lady of middle age, with a sweet, gentle manner 
and a most musical voice. She introduced herself 
to me as Mrs. Speed/ the daughter of George 
KeatSy^ and invited me to come and examine the 
Keats manuscripts in her possession. I spent most 
of the next day with her, reading the letters of 
Keats to her father, some of which were at that 
time unpublished,* poring over torn yellow leaves 
and faded scraps of paper, and wondering at the 
little Dante in which Keats had written those mar- 
vellous notes on Milton.* Some months afterwards 

6s 
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when I was in California, I received a letter from 
Mrs. Speed asking my acceptance of the original 
manuscript of the sonnet which I had quoted in my 
lecture. This manuscript I have had reproduced 
here/ as it seems to me to possess much psycholog- 
ical interest It shows us the conditions that pre- 
ceded the perfected form, the gradual growth, not 
of the conception but of the expression, and the 
workings of that spirit of selection which is the 
secret of style. In the case of poetry, as in the 
case of the other arts, what may appear to be 
simply technicalities of method are in their essence 
spiritual, not mechanical, and although, in all 
lovely work, what concerns us is the ultimate form, 
not the conditions that necessitate that form, yet 
the preference that precedes perfection, the evolu- 
tion of the beauty, and the mere making of the 
music, have, if not their artistic value, at least their 
value to the artist. 

It will be remembered that this sonnet was first 
published in 1848, by Lord Houghton^ in his Life^ 
Letters^ and Literary Remains of John Keats, Lord 
Houghton does not definitely state where he found 
it, but it was probably among the Keats manuscripts 
belonging to Mr. Charles Brown.* It is evidently 
taken from a version later than that in my possession, 
as it accepts all the corrections, and makes three 
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variations. As in my manuscript the first line is 
torn away, I give the sonnet here as it appears in 
Lord Houghton's edition.^® 

ANSWER TO A SONNET ENDING THUS: — 

"Dark ejet art dearer far>l 
Than tboee that make the hyacinthine belL" * 

ByJ. H. REYNOLD&ll 

Blae ! Tis the life of heaven, —the domain 

Of Cynthia,— the wide palace of the sun, — 
The tent of Hesperus and all his train,— 

The bosomer of clouds, gold, grey and dun. 
Blue ! Tis the life of waters— ocean 

And all its vassal streams : pools numberless 
May rage, and foam, and fret, but never can 

Subside if not to dark-blue nativeness. 
Blue ! gentle cousin of the forest green, 

Married to green in all the sweetest flowers, 
Forget-me-not,— the blue-bell,— and, that queen 

Of secrecy, the violet : what strange powers 
Hast thou, as a mere shadow ! But how great. 

When in an Eye thou art alive with fate ! 

In The Atkinaum of the 3rd of June, 1876,^^ ap- 
peared a letter from Mr. A. J. Horwood, stating 
that he had in his possession a copy of The Garden 
of Florence in which this sonnet was transcribed. 

* ' Mike ' is of course a mere printer's error for ' mock,' and was 
labscqiiently corrected by Lord Houghton. The sonnet as given in 
7%i Gmrim ^f Fhnrne reads 'orbs ' for ' those.'— ^wM^/ Nok. 
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Mr. Horwoody who was unaware that the sonnet 
had been ah'eady published by Lord Houghton, 
gives the transcript at length. His version reads 
hue for life in the first line, and bright for tvide in 
the second, and gives the sixth line thus : 

''With all his tributary streams, pools numberless,** 

a foot too long : it also reads to lor of m the 
ninth line. Mr. Buxton Forman is of the opinion 
that these variations are decidedly genuine," but in- 
dicative of an earlier state of the poem than that 
adopted in Lord Houghton's edition. However, 
now that we have before us Keats' first draft of his 
sonnet, it is difficult to believe that the sixth line in 
Mr. Horwood's version is really a genuine varia- 
tion." Keats may have written, 

"Ocean 
His tributary streams, pools numberless," 

and the transcript may have been carelessly made, 
but having got his line right in his first draft, Keats 
probably did not spoil it in his second. The 
AthetuButn version inserts a comma after art in the 
last line, which seems to me a decided improvement, 
and eminentiy characteristic of Keats' method." I 
am glad to see that Mr. Buxton Forman has adopted 
it. 

As for the corrections that Lord Houghton's 
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version shows Keats to have made in the eighth and 
ninth lines of this sonnet, it is evident that they 
sprang from Keats' reluctance to repeat the same 
word in consecutive lines, except in cases where a 
word's music or meaning was to be emphasized. 
The substitution of its for his in the sixth line is 
more difficult of explanation. It is due probably 
to a desire on Keats' part not to mar by any echo 
the fine personification of Hesperus. 

It may be noticed that Keats' own eyes were 
brown, and not blue,^ as stated by Mrs. Procter to 
Lord Houghton. Mrs. Speed showed me a note to 
that effect written by Mrs. George Keats on the 
margin of the page in Lord Houghton's Life (page 
100, vol. i), where Mrs. Procter's description is 
given. Cowden Clarke^ made a similar correction 
in his " Recollections; "^ and in some of the later 
editions of Lord Houghton's book the word "blue" 
is struck out In Severn's^ portraits of Keats also 
the eyes are given as brown. 

The exquisite sense of colour expressed in the 
ninth and tenth lines may be paralleled by 

** The Ocean with its vastness, its blue green,** 

of the sonnet to George Keats." 
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Like the philosopher of the Platonic Tision, the poet is the spec- 
tator of all time and all existence. For him no form is obsolete, no 
subject oat of date ; rather, whatever of life and passion the world 
has known in the desert of Jadsea or in Arcadian valley, by the 
rains of Troy or Damascas, in the crowded and hideoas streets of 
the modem city, or by the pleasant wa3rs of Camelot, all lies before 
him like an open scroll, all is still instinct with beaatifal life. 

— Lecture on the English Renaissance. 1882. 

Lying and poetry are arts —arts, as Plato saw, not anconnected 
with each other— and they reqaire the most carefal study, the most 
disinterested devotion. — The Decay of Lying, 

Rh3rme, that exquisite echo which in the Muse's hollow hill creates 
and answers its own voice ; rhyme, which in the hands of the real 
artist becomes not merely a material element of metrical beauty, but 
a spiritual element of thought and passion also, waking a new mood, 
it may be, or stirring a fresh train of ideas, or opening by mere 
sweetness and suggestion of sound some golden door at which the 
Imagination itself had knocked in vain ! 

^The Critic as Artist, Part L 

In the case of most of our modern poets, when we have analysed 
them down to an adjective, we can go no further, or, we care to go 
no further. 

What English poetry has to fear is not the fascination of dainty 
meter or delicate form, but the predominance of the intellectual 
spirit over the spirit of beauty.—^ Note on Some Modem Poets, 

The Woman's World, December^ 1888, 
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England has given to the world one great 
poetess*— Elizabeth Barrett Browning. By her side 
Mr. Swinburne would place Miss Christina Rossetti, 
whose New Year hymn' he describes^ as so much 
the noblest of sacred poems in our language, that 
there is none which comes near it enough to stand 
second. "It is a hymn/' he tells us, "touched as 
with the fire, and bathed as in the light of sun- 
beams, tuned as to chords and cadences of refluent 
sea-music beyond reach of harp and organ, large 
echoes of the serene and sonorous tides of heaven." 
Much as I admire Miss Rossetti's work, her subtle 
choice of words, her rich imagery, her artistic 
natveU, wherein curious notes of strangeness and 
simplicity are fantastically blended together, I can- 
not but think that Mr. Swinburne has, with noble 
and natural loyalty, placed her on too lofty a ped- 
estal To me, she is simply a very delightful artist 

in poetry. This is indeed something so rare that 

73 
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when we meet it we cannot fail to love it, but it is 
not everything. Beyond it and above it are higher 
and more sunlit heights of song, a laiger vision, 
and an ampler air, a music at once more passionate 
and more profound, a creative energy that is bom 
of the spirit, a winged rapture that is bom of the 
soul, a force and fervour of mere utterance that has 
all the wonder of the prophet, and not a little of 
the consecration of the priest Mrs. Browning is 
unapproachable by any woman who has ever 
touched lyre or blown through reed since the days 
of the great i£olian poetess.' But Sappho, who, 
to the antique world, was a pillar of flame, is to us 
but a pillar of shadow. Of her poems, burnt with 
other most precious work by Byzantine Emperor 
and by Roman Pope, only a few fragments re- 
main.* Possibly they lie mouldering in the scented 
darkness of an Egyptian tomb, clasped in the 
withered hands of some long-dead lover. Some 
Greek monk at Athos'^ may even now be poring 
over an ancient manuscript, whose crabbed char- 
acters conceal lyric or ode by her whom the Greeks 
spoke of as "The Poetess," just as they termed 
Homer " The Poet," who was to them the tenth 
Muse, the flower of the Graces, the child of Er6s, 
and the pride of Hellas — Sappho, with the sweet 
voice, the bright, beautiful eyes, the dark hyacinth- 
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coloured hair. But, practically, the work of the mar- 
vellous singer of Lesbos ' is entirely lost to us. We 
have a few rose leaves out of her garden. That is all. 
Literature nowadays survives marble and bronze, 
but in old days, in spite of the Roman poet's noble 
boast, it was not so. The fragile clay vases of the 
Greeks still keep for us pictures of Sappho, deli- 
cately painted in black and red and white ; but of 
her song we have only the echo of an echo. 

Of all the women of history, Mrs. Browning is 
the only one that we could name in any possible 
or remote conjunction with Sappho. Sappho was 
undoubtedly a far more flawless and perfect artist. 
She stirred the whole antique world more than Mrs. 
Browning ever stirred our modern age. Never Had 
Love such a singer. Even in the few lines that 
remain to us, the passion seems to scorch and bum. 
But, as unjust Time, who has crowned her with the 
barren laurels of fame, has twined with them the 
dull poppies of obhvion, let us turn from the mere 
memory of a poetess to one whose song still remains 
to us as an imperishable glory of our literature; to 
her who heard the cry of the children from dark 
mine and crowded factory, and made England weep 
over its little ones ; * who in the feigned sonnets 
from the Portuguese '" sang of the spiritual mystery 
of Love, and of the intellectual gifts that Love 
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brings to the soul; who had faith in all that is 
worthy, and enthusiasm for all that is great, and 
pity for all that suffers ; who wrote the Vision of 
Poets, and Casa Guidi Windows and Aurora Leigh}^ 
As one, to whom I owe my love of poetry no 
less than my love of country, has said of her : 

Still on our ears 
The clear ^'Excelsior" from a woman's lip 
Rings out across the Apennines, although 
The woman's brow lies pale and cold in death 
With all the mighty marble dead in Florence. 
For while great songs can stir the heart of men, 
Spreading their full vibrations through the world 
In ever-widening circles till they reach 
The Throne of God, and song becomes a prayer, 
And prayer brings down the liberating strength 
That kindles nations to heroic deeds, 
She lives— the great-souled poetess who saw 
From Casa Guidi ^ windows Freedom dawn 
On Italy, and gave the glory back 
In sunnse hymns to all Humanity I 

She lives indeed, and not alone in the heart of 
Shakespeare's England, but in the heart of Dante's 
Italy also. To Greek literature she owed her 
scholarly culture," but modem Italy created her 
passion for Liberty. When she crossed the Alps,^* 
she became filled with a new ardour, and from that 
fine eloquent mouth, that we can still see in her 
portraits, broke forth such a noble and majestic 
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outburst of lyrical song as had not been heard from 
woman's lips for more than two thousand years. 
It is pleasant to think that an English poetess was 
to a certain extent a real factor in bringing about 
that unity of Italy that was Dante's dream, and if 
Florence drove her great singer into exile, she at 
least welcomed within her walls the later singer that 
England had sent to her. 

If one were asked the chief qualities of Mrs. 
Browning's work, one would say, as Mr. Swinburne 
said of Byron's, its sincerity and its strength. 
Faults it, of course, possesses. '' She would rhyme 
moon to table," used to be said of her in jest ; and 
certainly no more monstrous rhymes are to be 
found in literature, than some of those we come 
across in Mrs. Browning's poems. But her rugged- 
ness was never the result of carelessness. It was 
deliberate as her letters to Mr. Home" show very 
clearly. She refused to sandpaper her Muse. She 
disliked facile smoothness and artificial polish. In 
her very rejection of art she was an artist. She 
intended to produce a certain effect by certain 
means, and she succeeded ; and her indifference to 
complete assonance in rhyme often gives a splendid 
richness to her verse, and brings into it a pleasur- 
able element of surprise. 

In philosophy she was a Platonist, in politics an 
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Opportunist. She attached herself to no particular 
party. She loved the people when they were king- 
like, and kings when they showed themselves to 
be men. Of the real value and motive of poetry 
she had a most exalted ideal. "Poetry," she says, 
in the preface to one of her volumes, " has been as 
serious a thing to me as life itself; and life has 
been a very serious thing. There has been no 
playing at skittles for me in either. I never mis- 
took pleasure for the final cause of poetry, nor 
leisure for the hour of the poet. I have done my 
work" so far, not as mere hand and head work 
apart from the personal being, but as the com- 
pletest expression of that being to which I could at- 
tain." It certainly is her completest expression, and 
through it she realizes her fullest perfection. " The 
poet,*' she says, elsewhere, " is at once richer and 
poorer than he used to be ; he wears better broad- 
cloth, but speaks no more oracles." These words 
give us the keynote of her view of the poet's mis- 
sion. He was to utter Divine oracles, to be at 
once inspired prophet and holy priest ; and as such 
we may, I think, without exaggeration, conceive 
her. She was a Sibyl delivering a message to the 
world, sometimes through stammering lips, and 
once at least with blinded eyes, yet always with the 
true fire and fervour of lofty and unshaken faith, 
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always with the great raptures of a spiritual na- 
ture, the high ardours of an impassioned soul. As 
we read her best poems we feel that, though 
Apollo's shrine be empty and the bronze tripod over- 
thrown, and the vale of Delphi desolate, still the 
Pythia is not dead." In our own age she has sung 
for us, and this land gave her new birth. Indeed, 
Mrs, Browning is the wisest of the Sibyls, wiser 
even than that mighty figure whom Michael An- 
gelo has painted on the roof of the Sistine Chapel 
at Rome, poring over the scroll of mystery, and 
trying to decipher the secrets of Fate; for she 
realized that, while Knowledge is Power, Suffering 
is part of Knowledge. 

To her influence, almost as much as to the higher 
education of women, I would be inclined to attrib- 
ute the really remarkable awakening of woman's 
song that characterizes the latter half of our cen- 
tury in England. No country has ever had so 
many poetesses at once. Indeed, when one remem- 
bers that the Greeks had only nine muses, one is 
sometimes apt to fancy that we have too many. And 
yet the work done by women in the sphere of 
poetry is really of a very high standard of ex- 
cellence. In England we have always been prone 
to underrate the value of tradition in literature. In 
our eagerness to find a new voice and a fresh mode 
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of music, we have forgotten how beautiful Echo 
may be. We look first for individuality and person- 
ality, and these are, indeed, the chief characteristics 
of the masterpieces of our literature, either in prose 
or verse ; but deliberate culture and a study of the 
best models, if united to an artistic temperament 
and a nature susceptible of exquisite impressions, 
may produce much that is admirable, much that is 
worthy of phrase. It would be quite impossible to 
give a complete catalogue of all the women who since 
Mrs. Browning's day have tried lute and lyre. Mrs. 
PfeifTer, Mrs. Hamilton-King, Mrs. Augusta Web- 
ster, Graham Tomson, Miss Mary Robinson, Jean 
Ingelow, Miss May Kendall, Miss Nesbit, Miss 
May Probyn, Mrs. Craik, Mrs. Meynell, Miss Chap- 
man,^® and many others have done really good 
work in poetry, either in the grave Dorian mode of 
thoughtful and intellectual verse, or in the light and 
graceful forms of old French'song, or in the roman- 
tic manner of antique ballad, or in that "moment's 
monument," as Rossetti called it, the intense and 
concentrated sonnet. Occasionally one is tempted 
to wish that the quick artistic faculty that women 
undoubtedly possess developed itself somewhat more 
in prose and somewhat less in verse. Poetry is for 
our highest moods, when we wish to be with the 
gods, and in poetry nothing but the very best 
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should satisfy us ; but prose is our daily bread, and 
the lack of good prose is one of the chief blots on 
our culture. French prose, even in the hands of the 
most ordinary writers, is always readable, but Eng- 
lish prose is detestable. We have a few, a very 
few masters, such as they are. We have Carlyle," 
who should not be imitated ; and Mr. Pater,* who, 
through the subtle perfection of his form, is inimita- 
ble absolutely ; and Mr. Froude, who is useful ; and 
Matthew Arnold, who is a model ; and Mr. George 
Meredith,^ who is a warning ; and Mr. Lang, who 
is the divine amateur ; and Mr. Stevenson,** who is 
the humane artist ; and Mr. Ruskin,** whose rhythm 
and colour and fine rhetoric and marvellous music 
of words are entirely unattainable. But the general 
prose that one reads in magazines and in newspa- 
pers is terribly dull and cumbrous, heavy in move- 
ment and uncouth or exaggerated in expression. 
Possibly some day our women of letters will apply 
themselves more definitely to prose. Their light 
touch, and exquisite ear, and delicate sense of bal- 
ance and proportion would be of no small service to 
us. I can fancy women bringing a new manner 
into our literature.** 

However, we have to deal here with women as 
poetesses, and it is interesting to note that, though 
Mrs. Browning's influence undoubtedly contributed 
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very largely to the development of this new song 
movement, if I may so termit, still thereseemstohave 
been never a time during the last three hundred years 
when the women of this kingdom did not cultivate, 
if not the art, at least the habit, of writing poetry. 
Who the first English poetess was, I cannot say. I 
believe it was the Abbess Juliana Bemers»" who 
lived in the fifteenth century; but I have no doubt 
that Mr. Freeman would be able at a moment's 
notice to produce some wonderful Saxon or Nor- 
man poetess, whose worics cannot be read without 
a glossary, and even with its aid are completely 
unintelligible. For my own part, I am content 
with the Abbess Juliana, who wrote enthusiastically 
about hawking; and after her I would mention 
Anne Askew,^ who, in prison and on the eve of 
her fiery martyrdom, wrote a ballad that has, at any 
rate, a pathetic and historical interest. Queen Eliz- 
abeth's "most sweet and sententious ditty '"^ on 
Mary Stuart is highly praised by Puttenham, a con- 
temporary critic, as an example of " Exargasia, or 
the Gorgeous in Literature," which somehow seems 
a very suitable epithet for a gfreat Queen's poems. 
The term she applies to the unfortunate Queen of 
Scots, " the daughter of debate " has, of course, 
long since passed into literature. The Countess of 
Pembroke,** Sir Philip Sidney's sister, was much ad- 
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mired as a poetess in her day. In 161 3 "the 
learned, virtuous, and truly noble ladie, Elizabeth 
Carew,**** published A Tragedie of Mariam, the 
Faire Qtuene of Jewry ^ and a few years later the 
" noble ladie Diana Primrose " wrote A Chain of 
Pearly which is a panegyric on the "peerless 
graces" of Gloriana. Mary Morpeth, the friend 
and admirer of Drummond of Hawthornden ; Lady 
Mary Wroth,* to whom Ben Jonson dedicated The 
Alchemist ; and the Princess Elizabeth,'^ the sister 
of Charles I, should also be mentioned. After the 
Restoration, women applied themselves with still 
greater ardour to the study of literature and the 
practice of poetry. Margaret, Duchess of New- 
castle,** was a true woman of letters, and some of 
her verses are extremely pretty and graceful. Mrs. 
Aphra Behn** was the first English woman who 
adopted literature as a regular profession. Mrs. 
Katherine Philips,^ according to Mr. Gosse, in- 
vented sentimentality. As she was praised by 
Dryden and mourned by Cowley, let us hope that 
she may be forgiven. Keats came across her poems 
at Oxford when he was writing Endymion and 
found in one of them " a most delicate fancy of the 
Fletcher kind,'' but I fear that nobody reads " The 
Matchless Orinda" now. Of Lady Winchilsea's " 
Nocturnal Reverie^ Wordsworth said that, with the 
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exception of Pope's Windtor Forest^ it was the only 
poem of the period intervening between Paradise 
Lost and Thomson's Seasons that contained a single 
new image of external nature. Lady Rachel Rus- 
sell," who may be said to have inaugurated the let- 
ter-writing literature of England ; Eliza Haywood,'' 
who is immortalized by the badness of her work, 
and has a niche in The Dunciad; and the Mar- 
chioness of Wharton,* whose poems Waller said he 
admired, are very remarkable t)rpes, the finest of 
them being, of course, the first named, who was a 
woman of heroic mould and of a most noble dig- 
nity of nature. Indeed, though the English poet- 
esses up to the time of Mrs. Browning cannot be 
said to have produced any work of absolute genius, 
they are certainly interesting figures, fascinating 
subjects for study. Amongst them we find Lady 
Mary Wortley Montagu," who had all the caprice 
of Cleopatra, and whose letters are delightful read- 
ing; Mrs. Centilivre,*® who wrote one brilliant 
comedy ; Lady Anne Bamard,^^ whose Auld Robin 
Gray was described by Sir Walter Scott as " worth 
all the dialogues Corydon and Fhillis have together 
spoken from the days of Theocritus downwards," 
and is certainly a very beautiful and touching poem ; 
Esther Vanhomrigh** and Hester Johnson,** the Va- 
nessa and the Stella of Dean Swift's life; Mrs. 
Thrale** the friend of the g^reat Lexicographer; the 
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worthy Mrs. Barbauld ;** the excellent Mrs. Hannah 
More ;** the industrious Joanna Baillie ;" the admira- 
ble Mrs. Chapone,** whose Ode to Solitude always 
fills me with the wildest passion (or society, and 
who will at least be remembered as the patroness 
of the establishment at which Becky Sharp was ed- 
ucated ; Miss Anna Seward,* who was called the 
" Swan of XJchfield " ; poor L. E. L.," whom Dis- 
raeli described in one of his clever letters to his 
sister as "the personification of Brompton — pink 
satin dress, white satin shoes, red cheeks, snub nose, 
and her hair ct la Sappho " ; Mrs. Radcliffe," who 
introduced the romantic novel, and has conse- 
quently much to answer for; the beautiful Duchess 
of Devonshire,** of whom Gibbon said that she was 
" made for something better than a Duchess " ; the 
two wonderful sisters. Lady Dufferin and Mrs. 
Norton;*" Mrs. Tighe,** whose Psych* Keats read 
with pleasure ; Constantia Grierson,** a marvellous 
bluestocking in her time ; Mrs. Hemans ;** pretty, 
charming "Ferdita,"" who flirted alternately with 
poetry and the Prince Regent, played divinely in Tht 
Winter's Tale, was brutally attacked by Gifford, and 
has left us a pathetic little poem on the snowdrop ; 
and Emily Bronte," whose poems are instinct with 
tragic power, and seem often on the veige of being 
great 

Old faabioDs in literature are not so pleasant as 
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old fashions in dress. I like the costume of the age 
of powder better than the poetry of the age of 
Pope. But if one adopts the historical standpoint — 
and this is, indeed, the only standpoint from which 
we can ever form a fair estimate of work that is 
not absolutely of the highest order — we cannot fail 
to see that many of the English poetesses who pre- 
ceded Mrs. Browning, were women of no ordinary 
talent, and that if the majority of them looked upon 
poetry simply as a department of belles lettres, so 
in most cases did their contemporaries. Since Mrs. 
Browning's day our woods have become full of sing- 
ing birds, and if I venture to ask them to apply 
themselves more to prose and less to song, it is not 
that I like poetical prose, but that I love the prose 
of poets. 
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Most of our modem portrait painters are doomed to absolute 
dbliTioo. Tbey never paint what they see. Thej paint what the pub- 
lic sees, and the public never sees anything. 

^n^ DtcaytfLymg. 

Not width but intensity is the true aim of modem art 



All beautiful things bdong to the same age. . . . Tothose who 
are p r eoccupied with the beauty of form nothing else seems of much 
importance. — Ait, Ptmcil^ and Frisam, 

Art is a passion, and, in matters of art, Thought is inevitably 
colonred by emotion, and so is fluid rather than fixed, and, depend- 
ing upon fine moods and exqmsite moments, cannot be narrowed 
into the rigidity of a scientific formula or a theological dogma. 

— Th€ Critic as Artist. Part II, 

Whatever work we have in the nineteenth century must rest on 
the two poles of personality and perfection. 

—Rose Leaf and Apple Leaf: V Envoi, 

While the poet can be pictorial or not, as he chooses, the painter 
must be pictorial always. For a painter is limited, not to what he 
sees in nature, but to what upon canvas may be seen. 

— The Critic as Artist, Parti. 
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Professional models are a purely modem in- 
vention. To the Greeks, for instance, they were quite 
unknown. Mr. Mahaffy,* it is true, tells us that 
Perikles used to present peacocks to the great ladies 
of Athenian society in order to induce them to sit to 
his friend Pheidias,* and we know that Polygnotus* 
introduced into his picture of the Trojan women 
the face of Elpinike,* the celebrated sister of the 
great Conservative leader* of the day, but these 
grandes dames clearly do not come under our cate- 
gory. As for the old masters, they undoubtedly 
made constant studies from their pupils and 
apprentices, and even their religious pictures are 
full of the portraits of their friends and relations, 
but they do not seem to have had the inestimable 
advantage of the existence of a class of people 
whose sole profession is to pose. In fact the model, 
in our sense of the word, is the direct creation of 
Academic Schools. 

•9 
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Every country now has its own models, except 
America. In New York, and even in Boston, a good 
model is so great a rarity that most of the artists 
are reduced to painting Niagara^ and millionaires. 
In Europe, however, it is different Here we have 
plenty of models, and of every nationality. The 
Italian models are the best The natural grace of 
their attitudes, as well as the wonderful picturesque- 
ness of their colouring, makes them facile — often 
too facile — subjects for the painter's brush. The 
French models, though not so beautiful as the 
Italian, possess a quickness of intellectual sympathy, 
a capacity in fact of understanding the artist, which 
is quite remarkable. They have also a great com- 
mand over the varieties of facial expression, are 
peculiarly dramatic, and can chatter the argot of 
the atelier as cleverly as the critic of the Gil Bias. 
The English models form a class entirely by them- 
selves. They are not so picturesque as the Italian, 
nor so clever as the French, and they have abso- 
lutely no tradition, so to speak, of their order. Now 
and then some old veteran knocks at a studio door, 
and proposes to sit as Ajax defying the lightning, 
or as King Lear upon the blasted heath. One of 
them some time ago called on a popular painter 
who, happening at the moment to require his ser- 
vices, engaged him, and told him to begin by 
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Icneeling down in the attitude of prayer. "Shall I 
be Biblical or Shakespearean, sir?" asked the vet- 
eran. "Well — Shakespearean," answered the 
artist, wondering by what subtle nuance of ex- 
pression the model would convey the difference. 
"All right, sir," said the professor of posing,* and 
he solemnly knelt down and began to wink with his 
left eye I This class, however, is dying out As a 
rule the model, nowadays, is a pretty girl, from 
about twelve to twenty-five years of age, who knows 
nothing about art, cares less, and is merely anxious 
to earn seven or eight shillings a day without much 
trouble. English models rarely look at a picture, 
and never venture on any aesthetic theories. In 
fact they realize very completely Mr. Whistler's 
idea of the function of an art-critic, for they pass 
no criticisms at all.* They accept all schools of art 
with the grand catholicity of the auctioneer," and 
sit to a fantastic young impressionist as readily 
as to a learned and laborious academician. They 
are neither for the Whistlerites, nor gainst them ; 
the quarrel between the school of facts and the 
school of effects" touches them not ; idealistic and 
naturalistic are words that convey no meaning to 
their ears; they merely desire that the studio 
shall be warm, and the lunch hot, for all charming 
artists ^ve their models lunch. 
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As to what they are asked to do they are 
equally indifferent On Monday they will don the 
rags of a beggar-girl for Mr. Pumper, whose pa- 
thetic pictures of modem life draw such tears from 
the public, and on Tuesday they will pose in a 
peplum for Mr. Phoebus, who thinks that all really 
artistic subjects are necessarily B.C. They career 
gaily through all centuries and through all cos- 
tumes, and, like actors, are only interesting when 
they are not themselves. They are extremely 
good-natured, and very accommodating. "What 
do you sit for?" said a young artist to a model 
who had sent him in her card (all models by the 
way have cards and a small black bag). " Oh, for 
anything you like^ sir," said the g^rl; "landscape 
if necessary! " 

Intellectually, it must be acknowledged, they are 
Philistines, but physically they are perfect — at 
least some are. Though none of them can talk 
Greek, many can look Greek, which to a nineteenth- 
century painter is naturally of great importance. 
If they are allowed, they chatter a great deal, but 
they never say anything. Their observations are 
the only banalitis heard in Bohemia. However, 
though they cannot appreciate the artist as an artist, 
they are quite ready to appreciate the artist as a 
man. They are very sensitive to kindness, respect, 
and generosity. A beautiful model who had sat 
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for two years to one of our most distinguished 
English painters, got engaged to a street vendor 
of penny ices. On her marriage the painter sent 
her a pretty wedding present, and received in re- 
turn a nice letter of thanks with the following re- 
markable postscript : " Never eat the green ices ! " 

When they are tired a wise artist g^ves them a 
rest Then they sit in a chair and read penny 
dreadfuls, till they are roused from the tragedy of 
literature to take their place again in the tragedy 
of art A few of them smoke cigarettes. This, 
however, is regarded by the other models as show- 
ing a want of seriousness, and is not generally ap- 
proved of. They are engaged by the day and by 
the half day. The tariff is a shilling an hour, to 
which great artists usually add an omnibus fare. 
The two best things about them are their extraor- 
dinary prettiness and their extreme respectability. 
As a class they are very well-behaved, particularly 
those who sit for the figure, a fact which is curious 
or natural according to the view one takes of 
human nature. They usually marry well, and 
sometimes they marry the artist. In neither case 
do they ever sit again. For an artist to marry his 
model is as fatal as for a gourmet to marry his 
cook ; the one gets no sittings, and the other gets 
no dinners. 

On the whole the English female models are very 
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naive, very natural, and very good-humoured. The 
virtues which the artist values most in them are 
prettiness and punctuality. Every sensible model 
consequently keeps a diary of her engagements 
and dresses neatly. The bad season is of course 
the summer, when the artists are out of town. 
However, of late years some artists have engaged 
their models to follow them, and the wife of one 
of our most charming painters has often had three 
or four models under her charge in the country, so 
that the work of her husband and his friends should 
not be interrupted. In France the models migrate 
en masse to the little seaport villages or forest ham- 
lets where the painters congregate. The English 
models, however, wait patiently in London, as a 
rule, till the artists come back. Nearly all of them 
live with their parents, and help to support the 
house. They have every qualification for being 
immortalized in art except that of beautiful hands. 
The hands of the English model are nearly always 
coarse and red. 

As for the male models, there is the veteran whom 
we have mentioned above. He has all the tradi- 
tions of the grand style, and is rapidly disappearing 
with the school he represents. An old man who 
talks about Fuseli" is of course unendurable, and 
besides, patriarchs have ceased to be fashionable sub- 
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jects. Then there is the true Academy model. He 
is usually a man of thirty, rarely good-looking, but 
a perfect miracle of muscles. In fact he is the 
apotheosis of anatomy, and is so conscious of his 
own splendour that he tells you of his tibia and his 
thorax, as if no one else had anything of the kind. 
Then come the Oriental models. The supply of 
these is limited, but there are always about a dozen 
in London. They are very much sought after, as 
they can remain immobile for hours, and generally 
possess lovely costumes. However, they have a poor 
opinion of English art, which they regard as some- 
thing between a vulgar personality and a common- 
place photograph. Next we have the Italian youth 
who has either come over specially to be a model, 
or takes to it when his organ is out of repair. He 
is often quite charming with his lai^e melancholy 
eyes, his crisp hair, and his slim brown figure.^ It 
is true he eats garlic, but then he can stand like a 
faun and couch^^ like a leopard, so he is forgiven. 
He is always full of pretty compliments, and has 
been known to have kind words of encouragement 
for even our greatest artists. As for the English 
lad of the same age, he never sits at all. Appar- 
ently he does not regard the career of a model as a 
serious profession. In any case he is rarely if ever 
to be got hold of. English boys too are difficult to 
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find. Sometimes an ex-model who has a son, will 
curl his hair, and wash his face, and bring him the 
round of the studios, all soap and shininess. The 
young school don't like him, but the older school 
do, and when he appears on the walls of the Royal 
Academy he is called '' The Infant Samuel." Occa- 
sionally also an artist catches a couple of gamins in 
the gutter and asks them to come to his studio. 
The first time they always appear, but after that 
they don't keep their appointments. They dislike 
sitting still, and have a strong and perhaps natural 
objection to looking pathetic Besides they are 
always under the impression that the artist is 
laughing at them. It is a sad fact, but there is no 
doubt that the poor are completely unconscious of 
their picturesqueness. Those of them who can be 
induced to sit do so with the idea that the artist is 
merely a benevolent philanthropist who has chosen 
an eccentric method of distributing alms to the un- 
deserving. Perhaps the School Board will teach 
the London gamin his own artistic value, and then 
they will be better models than they are now. 
One remarkable privilege belongs to the Academy 
model, that of extorting a sovereign from any newly 
elected Associate or R. A. They wait at Burling- 
ton House till the announcement is made, and then 
race to the hapless artist's house. The one who 
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arrives first receives the money. They have of late 
been much troubled at the long distances they have 
had to run, and they look with strong disfavour on 
the election of artists who live at Hampstead or at 
Bedford Park, for it is considered a point of honour 
Qot to employ the underground railway, omnibuses, 
or any artificial means of locomotion. The race is 
to the swift. 

Besides the professional posers of the studio there 
are the posers of the Row, the posers at afternoon 
teas, the posers in politics, and the circus-posers. 
All four classes are deUghtful, but only the last 
class is ever really decorative. Acrobats and gym- 
nasts can give the young painter infinite sugges- 
tions, for they bring into their art an element of 
swiftness, of motion, and of constant change that 
the studio model necessarily lacks. What is inter- 
esting in these " slaves of the ring " is that with 
them Beauty is an unconscious result, not a con- 
scious aim, the result in fact of the mathematical 
calculation of curves and distances, of absolute pre< 
dtion of eye, of the scientific knowledge of the 
equilibrium of forces, and of perfect physical train- 
ing. A good acrobat is always graceful, though 
grace is never his object ; he is graceful because he 
- does what he has to do in the best way in which it 
can be done — graceful because he is natural If an 
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ancient Greek were to come to life now, which, con- 
sidering the probable severity ci his criticism, would 
be rather trying to our conceit, he would be found 
far oftener at the circus than at the theatre. A 
good circus is an oasis of Hellenism in a world that 
reads too much to be wise, and thinks too much to 
be beautiful. If it were not for the running- 
ground at Eton, the towing-path at Oxford, the 
Thames swimming baths, and the yearly circuses, 
humanity would forget the plastic perfection of its 
own form, and degenerate into a race of short- 
sighted professors, and spectacled /r/^riifi^^^/ Not 
that the circus-proprietors are, as a rule, conscious 
of their high mission. Do they not bore us with 
the Aaute ecoU, and weary us with Shakespearean 
clowns ? Still at least they give us acrobats, and 
the acrobat is an artist The mere fact that he 
never speaks to the audience, shows how well he 
appreciates the g^eat truth that the aim of art is 
not to reveal personality but to please. The clown 
may be blatant, but the acrobat is always beautiful. 
He is an interesting combination of the spirit of 
Greek sculpture with the spangles of the modem 
costumier}^ He has even had his niche in the 
novels of our age, and if Matiette Salomon}^ be 
the unmasking of the model, Les Freres Zefnganno^'^ 
is the apotheosis of the acrobat 
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As regards the influence of the ordinary model 
on our English school of painting, it cannot be said 
that it is altogether good. It is of course an ad- 
vantage for the young artist sitting in his studio to 
be able to isolate " a little comer of life," as the 
French say, from disturbing surroundings, and to 
study it under certain effects of light and shade. 
But this very isolation leads often to mere man- 
nerism in the painter, and robs him of that broad 
acceptance of the general facts of life which is the 
very essence of art. Model-painting, in a word, 
while it may be the condition of art, is not by any 
means its aim. It is simply practice, not per- 
fection. Its use trains the eye and the hand of the 
painter. Its abuse produces in his work an effect 
of mere posing and prcttiness. It is the secret of 
much of the artificiality of modem art, this constant 
posing of pretty people, and when art becomes 
artificial it becomes monotonous." Outside the 
little world of the studio, with its draperies and its 
bric-3i-brac, ties the world of life with its infinite, 
its Shakespearian variety. We must, however, dis- 
tinguish between the two kinds of models, those 
who sit for the figure and those who sit for 
costume. The study of the first is always excel- 
lent, but the costume model is becoming rather 
wearisome in modem pictures. It is really of very 
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little use to dress up a London girl in Greek 
draperies and to paint her as a goddess. The robe 
may be the robe of Athens, but the face is usually 
the face of Brompton. Now and then, it is true, 
one comes across a model whose face ts an exquisite 
anachronism, and who looks lovely and natural in 
the dress of any country but her own. This, how- 
ever, is rather rare. As a rule models are absolutely 
de notre siicUf and should be painted as such. 
Unfortunately they are not, and as a consequence 
we are shown every year a series of scenes from fancy 
dress balls which are called historical pictures, but 
are little more than mediocre representations of 
modem people masquerading.^* In France they are 
wiser. The French painter uses the model simply 
for study ; for the finished picture he goes to real 
life. 

However, we must not blame the sitters for the 
shortcomings of the artists. The English models 
are a well-behaved and hard-working class, and if 
they are more interested in artists than they are in 
art, a large section of the public is in the same 
condition, and most of our modem exhibitions 
seem to justify its choice. 
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It is absurd to have a hard-and-fast role about what one should 
read and what one shouldn't. More than half of modem culture 
depends on what one shouldn't read. 

—Pkrasa ofui Philosophies for the use of the Young; 
also, The Importance of Being Earnest. 

Morality is simply the attitude we adopt toward people whom we 
personally dislike. 

^ Phrases and Philosophies for the use of the Young; 

also, An Ideal Husband 

There is no such thing as a moral or an immoral book. Books 
are well written or badly written. That is all. 

— The Preface to ** The Picture of Dorian Gray," 

'* It is in working within limits that the master reveals himself,'* 
and the limitation, the very condition of any art is style. 

— The Decay of Lying, 

Start with the worship of form, and there is no secret in art that 
will not be revealed to you. — The Critic as Artist, Part II, 

Art only begins where Imitation ends. ^De Profundis, 

Common sense is the enemy of romance. Leave us some unreality. 
Don't make us offensively sane. 

^Letter to The ThirUen Club, 18^4. 
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I 

To THB Editor of the St. Jaues Gazette. 

Sir: — I have read your criticism* of my story 
TAe Picture of Dorian Gray* and I need hardly say 
that I do not propose to discuss its merits or 
demerits, its personalities or its iaclc of personality. 
England is a free country, and ordinary English 
criticism is perfectly free and easy. Besides, I 
must admit that, either from temperament, or from, 
taste, or from both, I am quite incapable of under- 
standing how any work of art can be criticized from 
a moral standpoint The sphere of art and the 
sphere of ethics are absolutely distinct and separate ; 
and it is to the comparison between the two that we 
owe the appearance of Mrs. Grundy, that amusing 
old lady who represents the only original form of 
humour that the middle classes of this country have 
been able to produce. What I do object to most 
ttnmgly is, that you should have placarded the 
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town with posters on which was printed in large 
letters : Mr. Oscar Wilde's Latest Advertisement ; 
A Bad Case. 

Whether the expression "A Bad Case " refers to 
my book or to the present position of the Govem- 
menty I cannot tell. What was silly and unneces- 
sary was the use of the term "Advertisement." 

I think I may say without vanity — though I do 
not wish to appear to run vanity down — that of all 
men in England, I am the one who requires least 
advertisement I am tired to death of being adver- 
tised. I feel no thrill when I see my name in 
a paper.^ The chronicler does not interest me any 
more. I wrote this book entirely for my own 
pleasure* and it gave me very great pleasure to 
write it Whether it becomes popular or not is a 
matter of absolute indifference to me. I am afraid, 
Sir, that the real advertisement is your cleverly 
written article. The English public, as a mass, 
takes no interest in a work of art until it is told that 
the work in question is immoral, and your reclame 
will, I have no doubt, largely increase the sale of 
the magazine; in which sale, I may mention with 
some regret, I have no pecuniary interest. I remain, 
Sir, your obedient servant, 

Oscar Wilde. 

i6 TiTE Street, Chelsea, June 25. 
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IV 

June 26, 1890. 
To THE Editor of the St. James Gazette. 

Sir: — In your issue of to-day you state that my 
brief letter published in your columns is the '* best 
reply " I can make to your article upon Dorian Gray. 
This is not so. I do not propose to fully discuss 
the matter here, but I feel bound to say that your 
article contains the most unjustifiable attack that 
has been made upon any man of letters for many 
years. The writer of it, who is quite incapable of 
concealing his personal malice, and so in some meas- 
ure destroys the effect he wishes to produce, seems 
not to have the slightest idea of the temper in 
which a work of art should be approached. To say* 
that such a book as mine should be "chucked into the 
fire " is silly. That is what one does with newspapers. 

Of the value of pseudo-ethical criticism in dealing 
with artistic work I have spoken already. But as 
your writer has ventured into the perilous grounds 
of literary criticism, I ask you to allow me, in fair- 
ness not only to myself but to all men to whom 
literature is a fine art, to say a few words about his 
critical method 

He begins by assailing me with much ridiculous 
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virulence because the chief personages in my stories 
are "puppies." They are puppies. Does he think that 
literature went to the dogs when Thackeray wrote 
about puppydom? I think that puppies are ex- 
tremely interesting from an artistic as well as from 
a psychological point of view. They seem to me to 
be certainly more interesting than prigs ; and I am 
of opinion that Lord Henry Wotton is an excellent 
corrective of the tedious ideal shadowed forth in the 
semi-theological novels of our age.' 

He then makes vague and fearful insinuations 
about my g^rammar and my erudition. Now, as 
regards grammar, I hold that, in prose at any rate, 
correctness should always be subordinated to artistic 
effect and musical cadence ; and any peculiarities of 
syntax that may occur in Dorian Gray are deliber- 
ately intended,* and are introduced simply to show 
the value of the artistic theory in question. Your 
writer g^ves no instance of any such peculiarity. 
This I regret, because I do not think any such 
instances occur. 

As regards erudition, it is always difficult, even 
for the most modest of us, to remember that other 
people do not know quite as much as one does one- 
self. I myself frankly admit I cannot imagine how 
a casual reference to Suetonius and Petronius 
Arbiter can be construed into evidence of a desire 
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to impress an unoffending and ill-educated public 
by an assumption of superior knowledge. I should 
fancy that the most ordinary of scholars is perfectly 
well acquainted with the Lives of the Casars and 
with the Satyricon}" The Lives of tht CiBsars, 
at any rate, fonn part of the ordinary curriculum 
at Oxford for those who take the Honour School 
of Littra Humaniores; *' and as for the Satyrieon, 
it is popular even among passmen, though I suppose 
they are obliged to read it in translations. 

The writer of the article then suggests that I, in 
common with that great and noble artist Count 
Tolstoi, take pleasure in a subject because it is 
dangerous. About such a su^estion there is this 
to be said. Romantic art deals with the exception 
and with the individual. Good people, belonging as 
they do to the normal, and so commonplace, type, 
are artistically uninteresting. But bad people are, 
from the point of view of art, fascinating studies. 
They represent colour, variety and strangeness. 
Good people exasperate one's reason ; bad people 
stir one's imagination. Your critic, if I must give 
him so honourable a title, states that the people in 
my story have no counterpart in life ; that they are, 
to use his vigorous if somewhat vulgar phrase, 
" mere catchpenny revelations of the non-existent." 
Quite so. If they existed they would not be worth 
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writing about^ The function of the artist is to in- 
venty not to chronicle. There are no such people. 
If there were, I would not write about them. Life 
by its realism is always spoiling the subject-matter 
of art" The supreme pleasure in literature is to 
realize the non-existent 

Andy finally, let me say this. You have repro- 
duced, in a journalistic form, the comedy of Much 
Ado About Nothings and have, of course, spoiled it 
in your reproduction. The poor public, hearing 
from an authority as high as your own, that this is 
a wicked book that should be coerced and sup- 
pressed by a Tory Government, will, no doubt, rush 
to it and read it But, alas I they will find that it 
is a story with a moral. And the moral is this : 
all excess, as well as all renunciation brings its own 
punishment. The painter, Basil Hallward, wor- 
shipping physical beauty far too much, as most 
painters do, dies by the hand of one in whose soul 
he has created a monstrous and absurd vanity. 
Dorian Gray having led a life of mere sensation and 
pleasure, tries to kill Conscience, and at that moment 
kills himself. Lord Henry Wotton seeks to be 
merely the spectator of life. He finds that those 
who reject the battle are more deeply wounded 
than those who take part in it. Yes : There is a 
terrible moral in Dorian Gray — a moral which the 
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prurient will not be able to find in it, but which will 
be revealed to all whose minds are healthy. Is this 
an artistic error ? I fear it is. It is the only error 
in the book. 

I remain. Sir, your obedient servant, 

Oscar Wilde. 



Ill 



u 



To THE Editor of the St. James Gazette. 

Sir: — As you still keep up, though in a some- 
what milder form than before, your attacks on me 
and my book, you not merely confer on me the 
right, but you impose upon me the duty to reply. 

You state, in your issue of to-day that I misrep- 
resent you when I said that you suggested that a 
book so wicked as mine should be " suppressed and 
coerced by a Tory Government" Now you did 
not propose this, but you did suggest it. When 
you declare that you do not know whether or not 
the Government will take action about my book, 
and remark that the authors of books much less 
wicked have been proceeded against in law, the 
suggestion is quite obvious. In your complaint of 
misrepresentation you seem to me, Sir, to have 
been not quite candid. However, as far as I am 
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concerned the saggestion » of no im|>orlinoc^ 
What is of importance is that the editor of a pqper 
like yours should appear to countenance the smmi- 
strous theory that the Government of a coontiy 
should exercise a censorship over imaginative fit- 
erature. This is a theory against which I, and all 
men of letters ci my acquaintance, protest most 
strongfy; and any criticin^o admits the reasonaUe- 
ness of such a theory shows at once diat he is 
quite incapable of understanding what literature ts^ 
and what are the rights that literature possesses. 
A Government might just as well try to teach 
painters how to paint, or sculptors how to model,^ 
as attempt to interfere with the style, treatment, 
and subject-matter of the literary artist; and no 
writer, however eminent or obscure, should ever 
g^ve his sanction to a theory that would degrade 
literature far more than any didactic or so-called 
immoral book could possibly do. 

You then express your surprise that ''so experi- 
enced a literary gentleman " as myself should im- 
agine that your critic was animated by any feeling 
of personal malice towards him. The phrase " lit- 
erary gentleman*' is a vile phrase; but let that 
pass. I accept quite readily your assurance that 
your critic was simply criticizing a work of art in 
the best way he could ; but I feel that I was fully 
justified in forming the opinion of him I did. He 
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opened his article by a gross personal attack on 
myself. This, I need hardly say, was an absolutely 
unpardonable error of critical taste. There is no 
excuse for it, except personal malice ; and you, Sir, 
should not have sanctioned it. A critic should be 
taught to criticize a work of art without making any 
reference to the personality of the author. This, in 
fact, is the beginning of criticism. However, it was 
not merely his personal attack on me that made me 
imagine that he was actuated by malice. What 
really confirmed me in my first impression was his 
reiterated assertion that my book was tedious and 
dull. Now, if I were criticizing my book, which I 
have some thoughts of doing, I think I would con- 
sider it my duty to point out that it is far too 
crowded with sensational incident and far too par- 
adoxical in style, as far, at any rate, as the dialogue 
goes. I feel that from a standpoint of art these 
are the two great defects in the book. But tedious 
and dull the book is not Your critic has cleared 
himself of the charge of personal malice, his denial 
and yours being quite sufficient in the matter ; but 
he has only done so by a tacit admission that he 
has really no critical instinct about literature and 
literary work, which, in one who writes about lit- 
erature, is, I need hardly say, a much graver fault 
than malice of any kind. 

Finally, Sir, allow me to say this. Such an 
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article as you have published really makes one de- 
spair of the possibility of any general culture in 
England. Were I a French author, and my book 
brought out in Paris, there is not a single literary 
critic in France, on any paper of high standing, who 
would think for a moment of criticizing it from an 
ethical standpoint If he did so he would stultify 
himself, not merely in the eyes of all men of letters, 
but in the eyes of the majority of the public. You 
have yourself often spoken against Puritanism. 
Believe me. Sir, Puritanism is never so offensive 
and destructive as when it deals with art matters. 
It is there that its influence is radically wrong. It 
is this Puritanism, to which your critic has given 
expression, that is always marring the artistic 
instinct of the English. So far from encouraging it, 
you should set yourself against it, and should try to 
teach your critics to recognize the essential difference 
between art and life. The gentleman who criticized 
my book is in a perfectiy hopeless confusion about 
it, and your attempt to help him out by proposing 
that the subject-matter of art should be limited does 
not help matters. It is proper that limitations 
should be placed on actions. It is not proper that 
limitations should be placed on art. To art belong 
all things that are, and all things that are not, and 
even the editor of a London paper has no right to 
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restrain the freedom of art in the selection of subject- 
matter. 

I now trust, Sir, that these attacks on me and on 
ray book will cease. There are forms of advertise- 
ment that are unwarranted and unwarrantable. — 
I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 

Oscar Wilde. 

16 TiTi St., S. W,, June aj. 
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To THE Editor of the St. James Gazette. 

Sir: — In your issue of this evening you publish 
a letter from "A London Editor,"" which clearly 
insinuates in the last paragraph that I have in some 
way sanctioned the circulation of an expression of 
opinion, on the part of the proprietors of LippincoU's 
MagoMtne, of the literary and artistic value of my 
story of Tht Picture of Dorian Gray. 

Allow me, Sir, to state that there are no grounds 
for this insinuation. I was not aware that any such 
document was being circulated ; and I have written 
to the agents, Messrs. Ward & Lock — who cannot, 
I feel sure, be primarily responsible for its appear- 
ance — to ask them to withdraw it at once. No pub- 
lisher should ever express an opinion on the value 
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of what he publishes. That is a matter entirely for 
the literary critic to decide. I must admit, as one 
to whom contemporary literature is constantly sub- 
mitted for criticism, that the only thing that ever 
prejudices me against a book is the lack of literary 
style ; but I can quite understand how any ordi- 
nary critic would be strongly prejudiced against 
a work that was accompanied by a premature and 
unnecessary panegyric from the publisher. A pub- 
lisher is simply a useful middleman. It is not for 
him to anticipate the verdict of criticism. 

I may, however, while expressing my thanks to 
the " London Editor " for drawing my attention to 
this, I trust, purely American method of procedure, 
venture to differ from him in one of his criticisms. 
He states that he regards the expression " complete " 
as applied to a story, as a specimen of the " ad- 
jectival exuberance of the puffer!" Here, it seems 
to me, he sadly exaggerates. What my story is, 
is an interesting problem. What my story is not, 
is a " novelette " ^^ — a term which you have more 
than once applied to it. There is no such word in 
the English language as novelette. It should never 
be used. It is merely part of the slang of Fleet 
street. 

In another part of your paper. Sir, you state that 
I received your assurance of the lack of malice in 
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your critic " somewhat grudgingly." This is not so. 
I frankly said that I accepted that assurance "quite 
readily," and that your own denial and that of your 
critic were " sufficient" Nothing more generous 
could have been said. What I did feel was that you 
saved your critic from the charge of malice by con- 
victing him of the unpardonable crime of lack of 
literary instinct I still feel that To call my book 
an ineffective attempt at allegory that, in the hands 
of Mr. Aostey, might have been made striking, is 
absurd. Mr. Anstey's sphere in literature, and my 
sphere are different — very widely different 

You then gravely ask me what rights I imagine 
literature possesses. That is really an extraordinary 
question for the editor of a newspaper such as 
yours to ask. The rights of literature, Sir, are the 
rights of intellect 

I remember once bearing M. Renan say that he 
would sooner live under a military despotism than 
under the despotism of the church, because the 
former merely limited the freedom of the body 
while the latter limited the freedom of mind.'* You 
say that awoik of art is a form of action. It is not. 
It is the highest mode of thought. 

In conclusion. Sir, let me ask you not to force on 
me this continued correspondence by daily attacks. 
It is a trouble and a nuisance. As you assailed 
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me first, I have a ri(^ to tlie last woid. Let that 
last word be tiie present letter, and leave my bool^ 
I beg you, to the immortality it deserves. I am. 
Sir, your obedient servant^ 

Oscar WiLDB. 

i6 Tm St., S. W., Joe s8L 



RUDYARD KIPLING AND THE 
ANGLO-INDIANS 
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back-groondi are real workl of art. 

— 7»* CritkaiArtisL Pmrt It. 
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BUHt mbtle magic of tranifoimatioii. 

—A NoU M SoMt IHadtrm Ptttt. 
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MR. KIPLING AND THE 
ANGLO-INDIANS ' 

September 2$, 1891. 

To THE Editor of the Times. 

Sir: — The writer of a letter signed "An Indian 
Civilian^' that appears in your issue of to-day 
makes a statement about me which I beg you to 
aUow me to correct at once. 

He says that I have described the Anglo-Indians 
as being vulgar. This is not the case. Indeed, I 
have never met a vulgar Anglo-Indian. There may 
be many, but those whom I have had the pleasure 
of meeting here have been chiefly scholars, men in- 
terested in art and thought, men of cultivation; 
nearly all of them have been exceedingly brilliant 
talkers; some of them have been exceedingly 
brilliant writers. 

What I did say — I believe in the pages of TAe 

NingUenth Century — was that vulgarity is the dis« 

note of those Anglo-Indians whom 
119 
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Rudjraid KipUng loves to write about, and wtttes 
about fo deveriy. This is qnite true and diere is 
no reason why Mr. Rudyard Kiplii^ should not 
select vulgarity as his subject-matter, or as part oS 
it For a realistic artist, certainly, vulgarity is a 
most admirable subject How far Hr. Kiplii^s 
stories really mirror Anglo-Indian sodety I have 
no idea at all, nor indeed, am I ever much interested 
in any correspondence between ait and nature. It 
seems to me a matter of entirely secondary im< 
portance. I do not wish, however, that it should 
be supposed that I was passing a harsh judgment 
on an important and in many ways distinguished 
class, when I was merely pointing out the charac- 
teristic qualities of some puppets in a prose play. 
I remain. Sir, your obedient servant, 

Oscar Wilde 



"A HOUSE OF POMEGRANATES" 
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~ 73/ Critit as Artist. Arf //. 
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imitj of effect. — Somt Literary Ntttt. 

Ttu Wiman's WirU, Jmuarj, 18S9, 

Il ii one thing to talk of the principles of art and quite another to 
Deate a pece of artistic weak. —IntmHtn with Oscar Wildt. 
Nrai Ytrk Wtrld, Avgtat la, 1S83. 



"A HOUSE OF POMEGRANATES"' 

To THE Editor of the Speaker. 

Sir: — I have just, at a price that for any other 
English sixpenny paper I would have consid- 
ered exorbitant, purchased a copy of TAe Speaker 
at one of the charming kiosks that decorate Paris ; 
institutions, by the way, that I think we should at 
once introduce into London. The kiosk is a de- 
lightful object, and when illuminated at night from 
within, as lovely as a fantastic Chinese lantern, es- 
pecially when the transparent advertisements are 
from the clever pencil of M. Chdret In London 
we have merely the ill-clad news-vendors, whose 
voice, in spite of the admirable efforts of the Royal 
College of Music to make England a really musi- 
cal nation, is always out of tune, and whose rags, 
badly designed and badly worn, merely emphasize 
a painful note of uncomely misery, without con- 
veying that impression of picturesqueness which is 
the only thing that makes the spectacle of the pov- 
erty of others at all bearable. 

"3 
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It is not» however, about tiie establishment of 
kiosks in London that I wish to write yon, though 
I am of the opinion that it is a thing that the 
County Council should at once take in hand. The 
object of my letter is to correct a statement made 
in a paragraph' of your interesting paper. 

The writer of the paragraph in question, states 

that the decorative designs that make lovely my 

• 

book A House of PonugranaUs^ are by the hand of 
Mr. Shannon,^ while the delicate dreams that sep- 
arate and herald each story are by Mr. Ricketts.* 
The contrary is the case. Mr. Shannon is the drawer 
of the dreams, and Mr. Ricketts is the subtle and 
fantastic decorator. Indeed, it is to Mr. Ricketts 
that the entire decorative scheme of the book is due, 
from the selection of the type and the placing 
of the ornamentation, to the completely beautiful 
cover that encloses the whole. The writer of the 
paragraph goes on to state that he does not " like 
the cover." This is, no doubt, to be regretted, 
though it is not a matter of much importance, as 
there are only two people in the world whom it is 
absolutely necessary that the cover should please. 
One is Mr. Ricketts who designed it; the other 
is myself whose book it binds. We both admire it 
immensely! The reason, however, that your critic 
gives for his failure to gain from the cover any im- 
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pression of beauty, seems to me to show a lack of 
artistic instinct on his part, which I beg you will 
allow me to try to correct. 

He complains that a portion of the design on the 
left-hand side of the cover reminds him of an Indian 
club with a house-painter's brush on top of it, 
while a portion of the design on the right-hand side 
suggests to him the idea of " a chimney-pot hat 
with a sponge in it" Now I do not for a moment 
dispute that these are the real impressions your 
critic received. It is the spectator, and the mind of 
the spectator, as I pointed out in the preface to Tk^ 
Picture of Dorian Gray, that art really mirrors. 
What I want to indicate is this ; the artistic beauty 
of the cover of my book resides in the delicate 
tracing, arabesques, and massing of many coral- red 
lines on a ground of white ivory, the colour-effect 
culminating in certain high gilt notes, and being 
made still more pleasurable by the over-lapping 
band of moss-green cloth that holds the book to- 
gether. What the gilt notes suggest, what imitative 
parallel may be found to them in that chaos that 
is termed Nature, is a matter of no importance.* 
They may suggest, as they do sometimes to me, 
peacocks and pomegranates and splashing fountains 
of gold water, or, as they do to your critic,^ sponges 
and Indian clubs and chimney-pot hats. Such sug- 
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gestioosand evocations have nothing idutsoeverto 
do with the astbetk quality and valne of derign. 
A thing in Natarebecomea moch lovdier if It remindi 
OS of a thing of Art, bat a thii^ of Ait gaina n> 
real beauty throng reminding tu of a thing in 
Nature. The primary aesth^c itnpres8i<Hi (rf a woA 
of art bonows nothing fiom recognitimi or resem- 
blance. These belong to a later and less perfect 
st:^ of apprehennim. Frofwriy speaking, they are 
not part <rf a real aesthetic un{He3sion at all, and the 
constant preoccupation with subject-matter that 
characterizes nearly all our English art criticism is, 
what makes our art criticism, especially as regards 
literature, so sterile, so profitless, so much beside 
the mark, and of such curiously little account 
I remain. Sir, your obedient servant, 

Oscar Wilde. 

BOULKVAKD DKS CAPUCUtU, PAUS. 



THE RELATION OF THE ACTOR 
TO THE PLAY 
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THE RELATION OF THE ACTOR 

TO THE PLAY' 

To THE Editor of the Daily Telegraph. 

Sir: — I have just been sent an article that seems 
to have appeared in your paper some days ago, in 
which it is stated that, in the course of some remarks 
addressed to the Playgoers' Club on the occasion 
of my taking the chair at their last meeting, I laid 
down as an axiom that the stage is only "a frame 
furnished with a set of puppets." 

Now it is quite true that I hold that the stage is 

to a play no more than a picture frame is to a 

painting ; and that the actable value of a play has 

nothing whatsoever to do with its value as a work 

of art. In this century in England, to take an 

obvious example, we have had only two great 

plays— one is Shelley's Cenci, the other, Mr. 

Swinburne's Atalanta in Calydon^ and neither of 

them is in any sense of the word an actable play. 

i«9 
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Indeed, llie mere raggeitiaa dut mge prani. 
tetion is any test d a wodc of art is quite ridiciH 
tooM. In the prodoctkHi of Browning's fiayn, fw 
instance, in Lcmdooand at Oxfoid, iriiat was being 
terted was obvicnu^ the capMdty of the modern 
stage to represent, in any adequate measare or 
'd^re^ woria of inttoipective metiiod and strange 
or sterile psjrchcdogj. Bttt the artistic valoe of 
Strafford or In a Balan^, was settled wlken 
Robert Browning wrote tlieir last lines. It is no^ 
Sir, \i<f the mimes that tibe Mnses are to be 
judged.* So far, the writer of the article in question 
is right Where he goes wrong is in saying that I 
described this frame — the stage — as being furnished 
" with a set of puppets." He admits that he speaks 
only by report; but he should have remembered, 
Sir, that report is not merely a lying jade, which I 
personally could readily forgive her, but a jade who 
lies without lovely inventions — a thing that I, at 
any rate can forgive her never. 

What I really said was that the frame we call the 
stage was " peopled with either living actors or mov- 
ing puppets," and I pointed out brie0y, of neces- 
sity, that the personality of the actor is often a 
source of danger in the perfect presentation of a 
work of ail It may distort. It may lead astray. 
It may be a discord in the tone of symphony. For 
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anybody can act. Most people in England do 
nothing else. To be conventional is to be. a come- 
dian. To act a particular part, however, is a very 
different thing and a very difficult thing as well. 
The actor's aim is, or should be, to convert his own 
accidental personality into the real and essential 
personality of the character he is called upon to 
impersonate, whatever that character may be;* or 
perhaps I should say that there are two schools of 
actors— the school of those who attain their effect by 
exaggeration of personality and the school of those 
who attain it by suppression. It would take too 
long to discuss these schools, or to decide which of 
them the dramatist loves best. Let me note the 
danger of personality, and pass on to my puppets. 
There are many advantages in puppets.* They 
never argue. They have no crude views about 
art They have no private lives. We are never 
bothered by accounts of their virtues, or bored by 
recitals of their vices; and when they are out of 
an engagement they never do good in public or 
save people from drowning ! Nor do they speak 
more than is set down for them ! They recognize 
the presiding intellect of the dramatist and have 
never been known to ask for their parts to be writ- 
ten up. They are admirably docile, and have no 
personalities at all. I saw lately, in Paris, a per> 
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fbrmance by certain puppets of Shakeq;>esre*i 
Ten^tst in M. Hanrice Boucher's translatioa. 
Hinnda was the image of Miranda becatue an 
artist had so fashioned her; and Ariel was true 
Ariel, because so bad she been made. Their gestures 
were quite suffident, and Ae words that seemed to 
come from their little lipa were spoken by poets 
iriio had beautiful vtnces. It was a deli^tful per- 
formance, and I remember it still widi ddi(^ 
though Miranda XoA no notice of the flowers I 
sent her after the curtain fell. For modem plays, 
however, perhaps we had better have living play* 
ers, for in modem plays actuality is everything. 
The charm — the ineffable charm of the unreal is 
here denied us, and rightly. 

Suffer me one more correction. Your writer 
describes the author of the brilliant fantastic lec- 
ture on Tht Modem Actor as "a protcg^" of 
mine. Allow me to state that my acquaintance 
with Mr. John Gray* is, I regret to say, extremely 
recent, and that I sought it because he had already 
a perfected mode of expression both in prose and 
verse. All artists in this vulgar age need protection 
certainly. Perhaps they have always needed it 
But the nineteenth century artist finds it not in 
Prince, or Pope, or patron, but in high indifference 
of temper; in the pleasure of the creation of beau- 
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tif ul things and the long contemplation of them : 
in disdain of what in life is common and ignoble • 
and in such felicitous sense of humour as enables 
one to sec how vain and foolish is all popular 
opinion, and popular judgment, upon the wonder- 
ful things of art These qualities Mr. John Gray 
possesses in a marked degree. He needs no other 
protection, nor indeed would he accept it 
I remain. Sir, your obedient servant, 

Oscar Wilde. 

London, Feb. 19CIL 



THE CENSURE AND "SALOMft" 




TaM BB8 ■ItlBlic ptQCCM ctwCW^ OM tllBdltflOB Of UUlm 

teck apfa iatoVh, iadA» p wi MftBtow of Aod^ mdet Ob 
cwidMoM of Mtko, k fa kMU * abkal meOod of ftTCyh^ 

nr WiMw^f fnnU; Ammmy, iSSt. 

Aa adocMed pataa«*a Idea* «f art m dnvn aManDjr fnm wkic 
art hM bees, lAcTCHtteaawwaAof BtHbcMUifalbybciagwAit 
■It hH DCTcr been ; and to meunre it by the •tmdard of the p«M 
■1 to mcftinre it bj k ittodud on the rejection of which iti real 
perfectioQ dependi. A tempenonetit capable of receiving, throngh 
an imaginative mediDm, and Doder imaginaiive conditioni, new and 
beantifnl imprettiont, is the only temperament that can ^iprcdaie a 

No spectator of art needi a more perfect mood of reccptiTitjr than 
the cpectator of a play. — Tie Smi ef Man Under Saciatiim. 

To disagree with three-fotnths of England on all points is ooe of 
the fir*l elements of unitj, which i* a deep lonrcc of consolation 
in all moments of spiritoal donbt. 

— Lettnrt en Iht Engliih RtnaiiiaiKt. 



En^aod is the home of loit idea*. —71U Dteay ef Lying. 



THE CENSURE AND **SAL0M£"^ 

AN INTERVIEW WITH OSCAR WILDE 

The Lord Chamberlain has declined to authorise 
the representation of Mr. Oscar Wilde* s French play 
Salom^/ so the premiire will probably be given in 
Paris instead of London, I should show (writes the 
interviewer) but small appreciation of Mr. Wildes 
courtesy were I to describe the piece ^ or do fnore than 
refer incidentally to a conversation that would have 
appeared in this column on the eve of the first per-^ 
formance had Salomd been licensed for representa^ 
tion. I may, however, be permitted to say thatjudg* 
ing from what I saw at rehearsal, art has suffered 
by the Lord Chamberlain* s action; for with such 
interpreters as Madame Sarah Bernhardt and M. 
Albert Darmont there was no danger that the 
author's dignified treatment of the Biblical story 
would be degraded. I have had the advantage of 
reading a great many forbidden plays, for in 
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the Censun is applied more frequently than in Ltm-^ 
dan^ and I have no hesitation in saying that in nine 
cases out of ten the prohibitive measure is a mistaken 
policy. It is not pretended that there is any religious 
or moral gain to compensate for the wrong done to 
art. Diametrically opposed standards seem to be set 
up by the Censure in passing judgment on religious 
or social dramas. If Justice does not suffer every 
time some monstrous injustice is handled by the play^ 
Wright, why should Religion suffer when the acts of 
its oppressors are made the subject of artistic treats 
ment by the dramatic author? The public can be 
trusted to save Religion from insult. 

This is of course the expression of my own opinion. 
It was with these thoughts running in my mind that 
I called on Mr. Oscar Wilde yesterday to beg him to 
modify an earlier interview he had given me in such 
particulars as might be important in view of the 
Lord Chamberlain^ s decision, 

" Personally," said Mr. Wilde, "to have my pre- 
mihre in Paris instead of in London is a great 
honour, and one that I appreciate sincerely. The 
pleasure and pride that I have experienced in the 
whole affair has been that Madame Sarah Bernhardt 
who is undoubtedly the greatest artist on any stage, 
should have been charmed and fascinated by my 
play and should have wished to act it." 
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/ could not help feeling t/iat Mr. Wilde's pride was 
justified. It is the fashion of to-day to write single^ 
role pieces for Madame Bernhardt, The talents of 
several authors have been almost exclusively devoted 
to the task of fitting the talents of the artist. 
Salom^ is not a one-role drama; it was not 
written for Madame Bernhardt; indeed^ it had 
been in manuscript nearly six months before it was 
submitted to her, 

" Every rehearsal/' continued Mr, Wilde, " has 
been a source of intense pleasure to me. To hear 
my own words spoken by the most beautiful voice 
in the world has been the greatest artistic joy that 
it is possible to experience.* So that you see, as far 
as I am concerned, I care very little about the refusal 
of the Lord Chamberlain's to allow my play to be 
produced. What I do care about is this — that the 
Censorship apparently regards the stage as the 
lowest of all the arts, and looks on acting as a 
vulgar thing. The painter is allowed to take his 
subjects where he chooses. He can go to the great 
Hebrew, and Hebrew-Greek literature of the Bible 
and can paint Salom^ dancing, or Christ on the 
cross, or the Virgin with her child. Nobody inter- 
feres with the painter. Nobody says, ' Painting is 
such a vulgar art that you must not paint sacred 
things.' The sculptor is equally free. He can 
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carve St John the Bqitist in his camel hair, and 
fashion the Madonna or Christ in btooxt ca* in 
marble as he wills. Yet nobody says to Iub^ 
' Sculptore is such a vulgar art that yoo must not 
carve sacred things.* And tiie writer, the poet — 
he also is quite free. I can write about any sat^ect 
I dioose. For me there is no Censorship. I can 
take any incident I like out of sacred Uteratnre and 
treat it as I choose and there is ao one to say to tiie 
poet, ' Poetry is such a vu^rar art that you must 
not use it in treating sacred subjects.' But there is 
a Censorship over the stage and acting, and the 
basis of that Censorship is that, while vulgar sub- 
jects may be put on the stage and acted, while 
everything that is mean and low and shameful in 
life can be portrayed by actors, "no actor is to be 
permitted to present under artistic conditions, the 
great and ennobling subjects taken from the Btble. 
The insult in the suppression of SalonU, is an 
insult to the stage as a form of art and not to me." 

"/ understand that Madame Bernhardt* s engage- 
ments will not allow her to play Salom^ at an in- 
vitation performance. We shall not see your play in 
London, then t " 

" I shall publish Salom/. No one has the right 
to interfere with me, and no one shall interfere with 
me. The people who are injured are the actors ; the 
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art that is vilified is the art of acting. I hold that 
this is as fine as any other art and to refuse it the 
right to treat great and noble subjects is an insult to 
the stage. The action of the Censorship in England 
is odious and ridiculous. What can be said of a 
body that forbids Massenet's Hirodiade^^ Gounod's 
La Reim de Saba^^ Rubinstein's Judiis M(ucab(Bus^ 
and allows Divorfons ^ to be placed on any stage ? 
The artistic treatment of moral and elevating sub- 
jects is discouraged, while a free course is given to 
the representation of disgusting and revolting 
subjects." 

*'How canu you to write Salom^ in French t " 
''My idea of writing the play was simply this: 
I have one instrument that I know that I can com- 
mand, and that is the English language. There 
was another instrument to which I had listened all 
my life, and I wanted once to touch this new 
instrument to see whether I could make any beau- 
tiful thing out of it The play was written in Paris 
some six months ago, where I read it to some 
young poets, who admired it immensely. Of course 
there are modes of expression that a Frenchman of 
letters would not have used, but they g^ve a certain 
relief or colour to the play.' A great deal of the 
curious effect that Maeterlinck produces comes from 
the fact that he, a Flamand by g^ace, writes in an 
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alien language. The same thing is true of Rossetti, 
who, though he wrote in English, was essentially 
Latin in temperament." 

During' Ms part of our interview the correspon- 
dent of The Gaulois was present. The conver- 
sation was consequently carried on in French^ and 
my colleague remarked on the admirable way that 
Mr. Wilde spoke that language. This elicited 
from him a splendid tribute to Paris, **the center of 
art, the artistic capital of the world.'* 

" If the Censure refuses Salomi^' said Mr, Wilde, 
for at the time of my first interview the decision of 
the Lord Chamberlain had not been announced, " I 
shall leave England and settle in France, where I 
will take out letters of naturalization.' I will not 
consent to call myself a citizen of a country that 
shows such narrowness in its artistic judgment." 

My colleague of The Gaulois made a movement 
of surprise, 

'* I am not English ; I *m Irish — which is quite 
another thing." 

To continue with Salome — "A few weeks 
ago,** said Mr. Wilde, " I met Madame Sarah Bern- 
hardt at Sir Henry Irving's. She had heard of my 
play and asked me to read it to her.^° I did so, and 
she at once expressed a wish to play the title-role. 
Of course it has been a great disappointment to 
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her and to her company not to have played this 
piece in London. We have been rehearsing for 
three weeks. The costumes, scenery, and every- 
thing has been prepared, and we are naturally disap- 
pointed ; still all are looking forward now to produ- 
cing it for the first time in Paris, where the actor is 
appreciated and the stage is regarded as an artistic 
medium. It is remarkable how little art there is in 
the work of dramatic critics in England. You 
find column after column of description, but the 
critics rarely know how to praise an artistic 
work. The fact is, it requires an artist to praise 
art ; any one can pick it to pieces. For my own 
part, I don't know which I despise most, blame or 
praise. The latter, I think, for it generally happens 
that the qualities praised are those one regards 
with the least satisfaction oneself." 

Just as I was taking leave of Mr. Oscar WiUe, 
the conversation went back to the question of prohi- 
bition. 

" What makes the Lord Chamberlain's action to 
me most contemptible, and the only point in which 
I feel at all aggrieved in the matter, is that he al- 
lows the personality of an artist to be presented in 
a caricature on the stage,^ and will not allow the 
work of that artist to be shown under very rare 
and very beautiful conditions," " 
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PARIS, THE ABODE OF ARTISTS 



Is Fmee dw7 Halt Ae jovmdiM, nd allinraa artUabMtt 
pHfectfrccdoB. Hcf«w«anawabMtnt«frMdsntoAeiiMra>ti«^ 



Am >ra bett&Cif q1 in fff ecL and rfnniTflt At ioaraftKit to tct^ Ai^H 
Att tn arij oc dittuAu^ or moUu in SattL 

—TlitSml^Mtm UmivStduStm. 

Whenerer ■ mui doef a Aoran^f ■tl^>Id Aia^ it it almjt 
from the nobleii motive. — Th« Pktun tfDtriait Gr^. 

EngU&d bu dome one thing; it ha* ioTented and eitablithed 
Pablic Opinion, which ii an attempt to organize Ae ignonnee of 
the commnnitj and to derate it to the dignity of physical force. 
— Tit CritU ai Artiit, Part II. 



The ooly thing that ever coniole* man lot the (tnpid things be 
doei ii Ae praiM he always girt* himadf for doing Acm. 

—A CkmtttSagt. 



PARIS, THE ABODE OF ARTISTS' 

June, 1892. 

To Monsieur X of the Gaulois. 

Sir : — My resolution is deliberately taken. Since 
it is impossible to have a work of art performed in 
England, I shall transfer myself to another father- 
land, of which I have long ago been enamoured. 
There is but one Paris, voyes-vaus, and Paris is 
France. 

It is the abode of artists ; nay, it is /a ville artiste, 
I adore Paris.' I also adore your language. To 
me there are only two languages in the world, 
French and Greek. Here [in London] people are 
essentially anti-artistic and narrow-minded. Now 
the ostracism of Salami will g^ve you a fair notion 
of what people here consider venal and indecorous. 

To put on the stage any person or persons con- 
nected with the Bible is impossible. On these 
grounds the Censorship has prohibited Saint-Saens' 

Samson et Dalila^ and Massenet's Hiradiade} Ra- 
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cine's superb tngedjr td AtkaUt* cannot be per- 
fonned on ao Engli^ stage. ReaUy, one hardljr 
knowi irtiether the measore is tbe more bstefol or 
ridicnlous. 

Of course, I do not deny that En^ishmen pos- 

WM certain practical qualities, but; as I am an 

artist, these qualities are not those which I can ad- 

. mire. Moreover, I am not at present an Ei^jiA- 

man. I am an Irishman,* ¥riiich is 1^ no means the 



No doubt, I have English friends, to whom I am 
deeply attached, but as to the English, I do not 
love them. There ts a great deal of hypocrisy in 
England, which you in France, very justly find 
fault with. 

The typical Briton is Tartuffe, seated in his shop 
behind the counter. There are numerous excep- 
tions, but they only prove the rule. 

Oscar Wilde. 



SARAH BERNHARDT AND 

" SALOMfi " 



TO SARAH BEKHHAKDTi 

How tcIb Mid dnil tUi oonnnaa werid rnvt mcb 
To caA K One m tlwa, lAo ■Itovld'tt Ium talked 
At Florence with Hinadola. at walked 

Throngh tbe cool olira of tbe Academe : 

Thon ihoold'it tui*e galhered leedi from ■ green itrea 
For Goat-foot Pin'i ibrill piping, 4nd h>Te plajed 
With the white girli in that Phxidui glade 

Wbere gnre Odytiem wiltened from hii dream. 

Ah ! mreljp once some nm of Attic da; 

Held th; wan doit, and (hon hatt come again 
Back to ikii common world to doll and vain. 

For thonwert weary of the innleis day. 
The heaT7 Gelds of icenllns asphodel, 

The loreleu lipi with which men kiu in HelL 



SARAH BERNHARDT AND 
" SALOMfi " « 

March, 1893. 
To THE Editor of the Times. 

Sir: — My attention has been drawn to a re- 
view* of Salom/^ which was published in your 
columns last week. The opinions of English critics 
on a French work of mine have, of course, little, 
if any interest for me. I write simply to ask you 
to allow me to correct a misstatement that appears 
in the review in question. 

The fact that the greatest tragic actress of any 
stage now living saw in my play such beauty that 
she was anxious to produce it, to take herself the 
part of the heroine, to lend to the entire poem the 
glamour of her personality, and to my prose the 
music of her flute-like voice — this was naturally 
and always will be a source of pride and pleasure 
to me, and I look forward with delight to seeing 
Mme Bernhardt present my play in Paris, that 
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vivid centre of axt, wbere religiotu dramas are 
often perfonned. But my {day was in do sense of 
tiie word writ t e n J&r this great ■ctress.' Ibaveoever 
written a play for any actor or actress, oor shall I 
ever do sa Sndi woric ii for the artisan in litent- 
tnre, not for die artist 
I remain. Sir, 

Yonr obedient aervaoi; 

Oscar Wilds. 



THE ETHICS OF JOURNALISM 



(KOMI— Ai for ■ 



ptiM^ «f Oa mrrival «f the 



jovnMuimt tt ii wot toy iMndcn to 
TalprEtt. IluveaMi^todawftk 



The pnblic have an insatiable curiosity to know eTciything except 
what it worth knowinf. Joomaliim, contdont of this, and having 
tradeimaii-like habits, tnppljcs thdr demuiils. In ceaturiei before 
ours the pnblic nailed the ears of Joamalitcs to the pump. That 
waa quite hideous. In this centnry jooraaliscs have nailed th^T 
own ean to the kejrhole. That is mnch worse. 

— Tiu SMie/Mam Umdtr SecUUtm. 

All bad poetrf t[aingt from genuine feeling. To be lutaral ii to 
be obviou, and to be obriont U to be inartistic. 

— Tht Critic ai ArHtt. Part It. 



THE SHAMROCK 

Tbe ipreuling roie i* fur to new, 
And rich the modal viidet'i hn^ 
Or qDeenljr tolip filled with dnr. 
And iveet the IiIt*! (ngrance ; 
Bnt there 'i ■ Bower more dear to m^ 
That growi not od ■ branch or tree. 
Bat in tbe gnat plays memlf 
And of it* le&Te* there are b«t thcM^ 
T'i* Ireland'* nalite Shamro^ 

Ky conntry'i flower, I lore it wdlg 
For every leaf a tale can tell. 
And teach the minitreri heart to (wdl 
In praiie of Ireland'* Shamrock : 
The emblem of onr faith dinne, 
Which blest St. Patrick made to abJne, 
To teach eternal trath inblime, 
And which ihall last a* long a* time, 
And long as hloonu the Shaarodt. 

OhI twine a wreath of Shamrock leaTtlt 
They decked the banner of onr Chief* 
And calmed the Irish Exile's griefs. 
Oar cotmtry's cherished Shamrock; 
The Mtue inspired with words of pnlM 
The poets of onr early days. 
To write in many a glowing phrat^ 
And ting in fcmtrful, thrilling Iql 
The vtrlun of tbe Shamrock. 




BcBCidi ■ [snip iky to roMB, 

Howdtar he Iotm Oe ShmmnA. 
Vim «■ Ot foMt of Purii^'i Hwj 
B* kMdB wllUa Aa Aar^ to (n^ 
Fot hatj Inland fw awsf , 
H« bA agdn yosth'* goiid i^, 
WhOa gMJag ca tbt Shinirock. 



Thm dwdl witU^i diB Stiamrrxjt; 

Sweet memoriei, like retrestung dew. 

The past with ail its chann renew ; 

The ^BTch, the ipot where wild flowoi grew. 

The faithfol [riends, the cherished few 

He left to call the Shamrodc 

Land of the West, injp native isle. 
Hay heaven's love upon ;od tmile, 
And baniih foe* that toaj begnile 
The loTcn of the Shamrock ; 
Maj God for ever cherish thee 
In peace and love and hannonji. 
And rank thee prond mid nations free, 
Thns praj Eh; children ferventlf 
For Ireland and the Shamrock. 

(Signtd) OSCAK WiLOI. 



THE ETHICS OF JOURNALISM^ 



To THE Editor of the Pall Mall Gazette. 

Sir: — Will you allow me to draw your attention 
to a very interesting example of the ethics of mod- 
em journalism, a quality of which we have all heard 
so much and seen so little ? 

About a month ago Mr. T. P. O'Connor pub- 
lished in TAe Sunday Sun some doggerel verses 
entitled The Shamrock^ and had the amusing 
impertinence to append my name to them as their 
author. As for some years past all kinds of scur- 
rilous personal attacks had been made on me in Mr. 
O'Connor's newspapers, I determined to take no 
notice at all of the incident. 

Enraged, however, by my courteous silence, Mr. 

O'Connor returns to the charge this week. He 

now solemnly accuses me of plagiarizing* the poem 

he had the vulgarity to attribute to me. 
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This seems to me to pass beyxmcl even diose 
bounds of coarse humour and coarser malice that 
are, by the contempt of all, conceded to the ordi- 
nary jouinalist, and it is really distresang to find 
so low a standard of ediics in a Snnday newqi^>er. 
I remain. Sir, 

Your obedient servant, 

OSCAB. WiLDK. 



To THE Editor of the Pall Mall Gazette. 

Sir : — ^The assistant editor of The Weekly Sun, 
on whom seems to devolve the arduous duty of 
writing Mr. T. P. O'Connor's apologies for him,* 
does not, I observe with regret, place that gentle- 
man's conduct in any more attractive or more hon- 
ourable light by the attempted explanation that 
appears in the letter published in your issue of 
to-day. For the future it would be much better if 
Mr. O'Connor could always write his own apolo- 
gies. That he can do so exceedingly well, no one 
is more ready to admit than myself. I happen to 
possess one from him. 

The assistant editor's explanation, stripped of its 
unnecessary verbiage, amounts to this; it is now 
stated that seme months ago, somebody, whose 
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name, observe, is not g^ven, forwarded to the office 
of The Weekly Sun a manuscript in his own hand- 
writing, containing some fifth- rate verses with my 
name appended to them as their author. The as- 
sistant editor frankly admits that they had grave 
doubts about my being capable of such an astound- 
ing production. To me, I must candidly say, it 
seems more probable that they never for a single 
moment believed that the verses were from 
my pen. Literary instinct is, of course, a rare 
thing, and it would be too much to expect any true 
literary instinct to be found among the members 
of the staff of an ordinary newspaper ; but had Mr. 
O'Connor really thought that the production, such 
as it is, was mine, he would naturally have asked 
my permission before publishing it. Great license 
of comment and attack of every kind is allowed 
nowadays to newspapers, but no respectable editor 
would dream of printing and publishing a man's 
work without first obtaining his consent. 

Mr. O'Connor's conduct in accusing me of 
plagiarism when it was proved to him on unimpeach- 
able authority that the verses he had vulgarly 
attributed to me were not by me at all, I have 
already commented on. It is perhaps left to the 
laughter of the gods and the sorrow of men. I 
would like, however, to point out that when Mr. 
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O'Connor, with the kind h^ of his a»istant editor, 
states u « posable exoue for liis original an ibat 
be and the memben of his staff " toolc refnge " in 
tlie bdief that tite verses in qnestioD m^t ooocav- 
Mj be some very caAy and youthfol wortc <tf 
nune, he and the membns of his staff showed a 
hmentable ^noruuse of the nature of the artistic 
temperament Only mediocrities pn ^ ress . An 
artist revolves in a cycle of masterpieces, ^e first of 
whidi is no less perfect than Uie last' 

In condnsaon, allow me to thank yon for your 
courtesy in opening to me the columns of your 
valuable paper, and also to express the hope that 
the painful expos^ of Mr. O'Connor's conduct that I 
have been forced to make, will have the good result 
of improving the standard of journalistic ethics to 
England. I am, Sir, 

Your obedient servant, 

Oscar Wilde. 

Sept. aa, 1894. 



DRAMATIC CRITICS AND 
"AN IDEAL HUSBAND" 




Ml U dondaMc tk» wafk «( art. 

TIm tem dMt wc *bcd at » pl^ B« atypaof OcatqaUltttMw 
Ba «atodoa« Atf It i* d» (aaetioa of Art to awakoi. We wacfs 
bat weareaot wouded. We grieve, batonr grief Itaot latter. 
— Tht Critu at Artitl. Art //. 

lleipectator U not tlie arbiter of Ibe work of art. He U one 

who ii admitted to contemplate tlie work of art, and, if the work 

be fine, to forget in iti contempbtioii all the egotitm that man htm 

—the ^otiim of hii ignorance, or the egotiim of bis information. 

— 77U S«Mlof Mam Umdtr Sxialiim. 

The critic ii he who can translate into ai 
material bia impreiiion of beantif ol thing*. 

— Tkt Prtftut ta " Tkt Pictiat of l>tTia» G 



DRAMATIC CRITICS AND 
*'AN IDEAL HUSBAND"* 

AN INTERVIEW WITH OSCAR WILDE 

On the morning following the production of An 
Ideal Husband,* / met Oscar Wilde as he came 
down the steps of a club at the top of St. James' 
Street and I took advantage of the occasion to ask 
him what he thought of the attitude of the critics 
towards his play., 

"Well," he replied, as he walked slowly down the 
street^ ''for a man to be a dramatic critic is as 
foolish and as inartistic as it would be for a man to 
be a critic of epics or a pastoral critic, or a critic 
of lyrics. All modes of art are one, and the modes 
of the art that employs words as its medium are 
quite indivisible. The result of the vulgar special- 
ization of criticism is an elaborate scientific knowl- 
edge of the stage — almost as elaborate as that of 
the stage-carpenter and quite on a par with that of 
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iJie call-boy — combiiiol with an entire incapaaty 
to realise that a play is a woric td ait, at to receive 
any artistic impressioiu at all." 

"You art ratktr stvtn itfam dramatic erUieitat, 
Mr. Wildt." 

" Ei^lish dramatic critidim at oar own day has 
never had a angle snccess, in qxte <A the fact that 
it goes to all the first n^hts." 

"But," IsuggtsUd "it is itif bu n t ial." 

" Certainly, that is -wtiy it is so bad." 

*' / don't think I quite ' ' 

"The moment criticism exercises any influence, 
it ceases to be criticism. The aim of the true critic 
is to try and chronicle his own moods, not to try 
and correct the masterpieces of others." 

"Real critics would be charming in your eyes, 
then?" 

"Real critics? Ah! bow perfectly charming 
they would be. I am always waiting for their 
' arrivaL An inaudible school would be nice. Why 
do you not found it?" 

/ was momentarily dazed at the broad vista that 
had been opened for me, but I retained my presence 
of mind, and asked: 

"Are there absolutely no real critics in London? " 

"There are just two." 

" H'ho are they t " I asked eagerly. 
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Mr, Wilde ^ with the elaborate courtesy for which 
he has always been famous, replied, " I think I had 
better not mention their names ; it might make the 
others so jealous." 

" What do the literary cliques think of your 
plays t " 

'' I don't write to please cliques ; I write to please 
myself. Besides I have always had grave suspicions 
that the basis of all literary cliques is a morbid love 
of meat- teas. That makes them sadly uncivilized." 

" Still, if your critics offend you ^ why don't you 
reply to them t " 

" I have far too much time. But I think some 
day I will give a general answer in the form of a 
lecture in a public hall which I shall call Straight 
Talks to OldMenr 

*' What is your feeling towards your audiences — 
towards the public f " 

" Which public ? There are as many publics as 
there are personalities." 

*^ Are you nervous on the night that you are pro-- 
ducing a new play f " 

*' Oh, no ; I am exquisitely indifferent. My ner- 
vousness ends at the last dress rehearsal ; I know 
then what effect my play, as presented upon the 
stage, has produced upon me. My interest in the 
play ends there, and I feel curiously envious of the 
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public — they have soch wmderfally fimh emotknu 
in itore for them." 

/ toMglud, bta Mr. WiUe nbuktd m* mM a Mk 
fffsurpHst. 

"It is the public, not the pUy, Aat I denre to 
make a success." 

"But, I' m afraid I don't ptiU umderstand"— 

"The puUic makes a success whea it leaUxet 
that a play is a woric of art. Oq the three firtt 
n^ts* I have had in London, the public has been 
most successful, and, had the dimensions of the stage 
admitted of it, I would have called them before the 
curtain. Most managers, I believe, call them be- 
hind." 

" / imagine then, that you don't hold with the 
opinion that the public is the patron of the dramatist? " 

" The artist is always the munificent patron of 
the public. I am very fond of the public, and, 
personally, I always patronize the public very 
much." 

" What are your vieivs upon the muck-vexed ques- 
tion of subject-matter in art f " 

" Everything matters in art except the subject" 

When I recovered, I said, " Several plays have 
been written lately that deal with the monstrous in- 
justice of the social code of morality at the present 
time." 
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" Oh," answered Mr. Wilde, with an air of 
earnest conviction, ** it is indeed a burning shame 
that there should be one law for men and another 
law for women. I think " — ke hesitated, and a smile 
as swift as Sterne's " hectic of a moment " flitted 
across his face — '' I think that there should be no 
law for anybody." 

" In writing, do you think that real life or recU 
people should ever give one inspiration t " 

" The colour of a flower may suggest to one the 
plot of a tragedy ; a passage in music may give 
one the sestet of a sonnet; but whatever actually ^^^ i>^>**^ 
occurs gives the artist no suggestion. 

" Every romance that one has in one's life is a 
romance lost to one's art. To introduce real people 
into a novel or a play is a sign of an unimaginative 
mind/ a coarse, untutored observation and an entire 
absence of style." 

" / am afraid I can't agree with you, Mr, Wilde; 
I frequently see types and people who suggest ideas 
to me:' 

*' Everything is of use to the artist except an 
idea." 

After that I was silent, until Mr, Wilde pointed 
to the bottom of the street and drew my attention to 
the " apricot-coloured palace " which we were ap- 
proaching. So I continued my questioning. 
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•'T»* mtw^ has sMi tkmt your fl^s Imek ae- 
thm." 

"Ye^ English critics «lw^« coofuBe the action of 
a play with the incidents of a mdodrama. I wrote 
the first act of A Wemam of No Imfortmut^^m 
answer to the critics who said that Lady Wimdtr- 
mtr^s Fan* lacked actioiL In the act in qnestimi, 
there was absdntdy no action lA aU. It was a 
perfect act" 

" Whai do yimtkimk is tkMchufpe^ that critics 
have missed in yourncw play f"'' 

"Its entire psychology — the difference in the 
way in which a man loves a woman from that in 
which a woman loves a man ; the passion that women 
have for making ideals (which is their weakness) 
and the weakness of a man who dares not show his 
imperfections to the thing he loves. The end of 
Act I, and the end of Act II, and the scene in the 
last act, when Lord Goring points out the higher 
importance of a man's life over a woman's — ^totake 
three prominent instances — seem to have been 
missed by most of the critics. They failed to see 
their meaning ; they really thought it was a play 
about a bracelet. We must educate our critics — 
we must really educate them," said Mr. Wilde half 
to himself. 

" The critics subordinate the psychological in- 
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terest of a play to its mere technique. As soon as 
a dramatist invents an ingenious situation, they 
compare him with Sardou,^ but Sardou is an artist 
not because of his marvellous instinct of stagecraft, 
but in spite of it. In the third act of La Tosca^ the 
scene of torture, he moved us by a terrible human 
tragedy, not by his knowledge of stage methods. 
Sardou is not understood in England because he is 
only known through a rather ordinary travesty of 
his play Dora^ which was brought out here under 
the title of Diplomacy. I have been considerably 
amused by so many of the critics suggesting that 
the incident of the diamond bracelet in Act III of 
my new play was suggested by Sardou. It does 
not occur in any of Sardou's plays, and it was not 
in my play until less than ten days before produc- 
tion. Nobody else's work gives me any suggestion. 
It is only by entire isolation from everything that 
one can do any work. Idleness gives one the mood 
in which to write, isolation the conditions. Con- 
centration on one's self recalls the new and wonder- 
ful world that one presents in the colour and cadence 
of words in movement." 

" And yet we want something tnore than literature 
in a play^^ said L 

" That is merely because the critics have always 
propounded the deg^ding dogma that the duty of 
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tiie dianutift is to pkue the pablic Roaaetti did 
not weave wotds toto mmaeia to pleaae the 
pnUic, and Corot did not paint tOrtr and gr^ 
twil^ti to please tbe pnMk. The mere hct of 
tdlti^ an artiit to adopt aay particalar fonn of art 
in order to please the pnUic, makes him ihon it 
We dudl never have a real drama in Ens^and antii 
it is recognized that a plajr it as pefscmal and 
individiial a fMm of sdi-e^qtreaston as a poem or a 

"/ ■« afraid you dom't Hke Journalists f " I rt- 
mark*d nervously. 

"The journalist is always reminding the public 
of the existence of the artist That is unnecessary 
of him. He is always reminding the artist of the 
existence of the public. That is indecent of 
him." 

"But we must have Journalists, Mr. Wildt." 

" Why ? They only record what happens. What 
does it matter what happens ? It is only the abiding 
things that are interesting, not the horrid incidents 
of every-day life. Creation for the joy of crea- 
tion, is the aim of the artist, and that is why the 
artist is a more divine type than the saint. The 
artist arrives at his moment with his own mood. 
He may come with terrible purple tragedies;* he 
may come with dainty rose-coloured comedies — 
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what a charming title! " added Mr. Wilde with 
a smile — " I must write a play and call it A Rose- 
Coloured Comedy.** 

" What are the exact relations between literature 
and the drama f " 

"Exquisitely accidental. That is why I think 
them so necessary." 

"And the exact relations between the actor and the 
dramatist f " 

Mr. Wilde looked at me with a serious expression 
which changed almost immediately into a smile, as 
he replied, " Usually a little strained." 

" But surely you regard the actor as a creative 
artist f** 

" Yes," replied Mr. Wilde with a touch of pathos 
in his voice, "terribly creative — terribly creative!" 

" Do you consider that the future outlook of the 
English stage is hopeful?** 

*' I think it must be. The critics have ceased to 
prophesy. That is something. It is in silence that 
the artist arrives. What is waited for never suc- 
ceeds; what is heralded is hopeless." 

We were nearing the sentries at Marlborough 
House, and I said : '* Won*t you tell me a little 
more, please ? Let us walk down Pall Mall — ex^ 
ercise is such a good thing.** 

Exercise !" he ejaculated with an emphasis 
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flnUol tUmmt wsfTvwCr itoHes. " The only poawble 
lonn of exercise it to ta^ not walk." 

And as lu spekt, kg meiw m ad to a passimg kmm- 
JMV. Wtska^ kmmds, and Mr. WiUU, gtvimg me 
a giamcf of €^nmU, said: " I am sore tiiat jroo 
mtut have a great (atnre in Utetatare before yoo." 

" Wiat waits jom tkimk sof I asi*d, as I 
fushtd with pUasttn at tkg frtdietiem, 

"Because yon seem to be such a very bad inter- 
viewer. I feel ante that you most write poetry. I 
certainly like the colour of your necktie very much. 
Good-bye." 
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Where Acre t( no exagfcratlaa dicnii do love; aad wbete Acre 
i* DO lo*e dwre ii no nndcntuidiiiK. It ii only (boat tUnp tbtt 
doDOtislerett one, tlut ooe on give* really onbiued opinloi) ; ntd 
tUt it DO doobt tbe rcaion why an nnbiued opinion i* alwKjrt abao- 
lately valneleii. —Mr. Pmttt'i Lail Vabau. iSgo, 
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NOTES FOR THE INTRODUCTION 

Ptgex 
(}) Cf. "I amused myself with being ajUmrur, a dandy, a man 
of fashion. " — De Prefundis. 

(«) Letter to James McNeill Whistler. Tlu World, Febmary 25, 
188s; later in The Gentle Art of Making Entmies. 1890. (Page 163 
of the 1904 edition) See Mr. WhUUtf^s « Ten (y Clock,'' Note la, 
II, p. 199. 

Page xi 

(<) Tiki Truth of Masks is the last essay of Intentions, though 
the first issued in its original se]>arate form, nnder the title of 
Shakespeare and Stage Costume. The Nineteenth Century, No. 
XCIX, May. 1885, Vol. XVII. 

(^) This theory is propoanded at some length in a brilliant study 
entitled An Artist in Attitudes : Oscar Wilde, appearing in Studies 
in Prose and Verse by Arthur Symons : 1904. This study has also 
been translated into German by Franz Blei, and is included in his In 
Memoriam, O, W, Second Edition, 1905. 

(B) Cf. "There are always new attitudes for the mind, and new 
points of view." — The Critic as Artist. Part 11 

(•) The Decay of Lyings the first essay of Intentions, published 
first in The Nineteenth Century, No. CXLIII, January, 1889. VoL 
XXV; later, in The EclecHc Magatine, February, 1889. It was 
considerably extended at the time of its later appearance. 

Page zii 

(T) The Critic as Artist, Part II, the fourth essay of Intentions, 
originally issued under the title of The True Function and Value of 
Criticism, Concluded, The Nineteenth Century, No. CLXIII, 

«75 
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StftOBte. tago, T<a. XXTOI: Ai^ fa Jfr. A*r'x /«« IUnk 
3%t ^m*ir, UnA ma, iSgo^ ToL I. 

(■) ThePrafMcto Tit fieiarr ^ Dtriaa O^, fin* paUdMd 
fa 7Sr Antov>b^ JEtowNh Ho. COCCI, H. &, Manlw 1891. Vd. 
LV, M. S. 

<^ I. RiAttd La Gam^i^ fa 7»r ^MHfa^ Ja^ 4, 1S91. 
n. AptaRqipller faAi^f«AaJrMM*n. Cfearinl. Wd>~ 
atKftCa.. {i89a)iH(M^Mn,l(iSiiiftCa. (Cor'^ BOiix). 

m. G.R.CaipcnM(fa7>mCMtK>.jrr./&M<af,Jfi>'.JA«« 
amdMr. WUA. Tki Amdmi^ S^mtm. DecMber, 1S91. 

IT. Oaalipcd miew fa 7I# Sp mk t r, Jalf 4, 1891, ToL IV. 



(W) Tlie fint conipictUMU reference nude in Fmitk, ocx nti t i on 
Febnuiy 14, 1880, Vol. 78. It it enttUcd NincamfovfiaMa. Ttt 
Mutual AdmirBtum Seciefy. AboQt leven cartooni of tbii lerie* 
were printed, with ibe illostrationt bj George Da Huiriet and tbe 
caption* of F. C. Bamand. They cetebnted the "mtlietic" aflec- 
talions of Handle, Jellabj Postletbwaite and Mrs. Cimabne Bniwn. 
L^ter on in iSSt and 1S83, the lefeienccs to Wilde became more 
direct, as in Oiear InttrvUmtd, Janoary 14, 1S81, Vol. 83, pnrport- 
ing to be in accoont of hi* wriTal in the port of New York. In 
addition to the pictorial satire, there were (reqneot parodie* of hit 
poemi— which poems were attacked with great bitteraets. 

Page XV 

(U) Oscar Wilde arrived in New York harbonr on the Antana of 
the rnnar i Line on January 3, 18S3. For ■ characteristic accoont 
of this event, read Ttn MiuuUs vrili a PaiL TJU Nns York 
Tinut, Taesdaj, Janoarj 3, tSSl, page $, cl. 6. 

(«) Gilbert and Sullivan's flwioK?/ er, BumUiem^i Bride. Am 
Emtirtly Nem and Original yEilAetic Opera, was first prodnccd at 
the Opera Comiqne, London, on Satnrdajt, April 33, iSGi. In 
America, it was first presented nnderthe management of R. D'Oyljr 
Carte at (he Standard Theatre, New York, September tJ, 1S81. 
Reginald Banthome, a Fleshly Poet, the " Ultra-poetical, soper- 
Ksthetical" joong man with his knee-breeches andsnn-flowert, was 
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genenUy accepted u a tmrletqoe of Oiour Wilde. Od tbe other 
hand, Mrs. Langtry, after attending a performance of Patteme in 
New York, is said to have expressed her surprise at this inter- 
pretation of the character. " In England/* she said, " Bonthomc 
is dressed after a coontryman of yours— Mr Whistler, a very 
distingnished artist. The toft on the forehead and some other 
peculiarities of the make-up are characteristic of him." {Niw York 
Herald^ Thursday, October 26, 1882, page 6.) 

(U) Thi Cohntl by F. C. Bumand-an "esthetic * comedy, 
was giren its premiht at the Prince of Wales Theatre, London, 
Wednesday, February a, 188 1. The American production was at 
Abbey's New Park Theatre, Monday, January 16, 1882, with Lester 
Wallack in the title-r61e. It was a satire on all the forms of 
KSthetidsm, but Basil Giorgione, the Knight of the Lily, was made 
to bear the brunt of the ridicule ; and because of the author's asso- 
ciation with the Putuk cartoons, this character was quite naturally 
assumed to be a traresty upon Oscar Wilde. 

i}^) Fuck began with occasional references such as that in Fii%' 
noodU in AmerUa Ifxt September 28, 1881, VoL X. The more 
systematic bombardment commenced with No. 253, January 11, 
1882, when the entire last page was devoted to « The i&thete." In 
addition to this tribute, the larger part of that number and the suc- 
ceeding one were generously allotted to his reception at the hands of 
" Fitznoodle *' and "Hugo Dusenbury." This enthusiasm spent 
itself by the middle of March, but not until it had given Mr. R. K. 
Munkittrick the opportunity to unburden himself of a series of 
really delightful parodies of Wilde's Impressums, to which he applied 
such significant titles as "Impression Du Pork-Chop," "Impres- 
sion Du Bull-Dog " and the like. These were pure fun, as was 
Helen Gray Cone's really brilliant Narcutus in Camden, A Clas- 
sieal Dialogue^ between Whitman and Wilde ( TKi Century, No- 
▼ember, 1882) ; but not so were the parodies which appeared in Tki 
World under the genera] title of TKe yEstketic Boom, and signed 
"t)Wl " However clever these were at times, they almost passed 
the bounds of decency by the undue emphasis which their author 
laid upon certain of the more amorous of Wilde's poems. It seems 
strange that TTU Worlds which of all American journals treated 
WUde with the moat courtesy, should have permitted the iq>pear* 




■■M al mA verse on its editorUl page. Htrpt^* K>Ukfy nd B^ 
ft^i Bamr, tfaroagh [he mistet hind of "noaas Nm^ dMi a^ 
pUlid&e foibles or pecdliiHiiu of the Apo»d> vt JBilhctkliM lad 
nw ZjftCBtcred the lists in a modest mj. Bat Aa aoat lapnt 
tf so-called AmeFican Hamoar mi^be fcod )■ K Aiif 
■cr ni y( Li/e 0/ Oicar Wildt. a rare pa^Uet cf twaMtr«w» 
ipnptttiac tobeaoo^eUrtaryaf AefnM, wltha|AilB(U 
', d^ faD^wga BbMUMiDM Mid Bevatd ■kMefaea— dl frota 
Mffaaottfaf Wide at aD afw 



ddl7 «bn it ii tacaOcd Am eopfaa wtta hmfad br noidan «■ Iha 

airaati oatalde die pabBc balb in wUcb Wide kctarad. 

(■) TkcN vai noae MOn nady thaa ^Hda lo raoocain nnit is 
tb woA of othen. Even Tkt tKrrU'nntt, mentioDed aborc, are 
referred to in a personal letter (Jannarf, 1SS9), aa "admirable 
parodies." On thii subject he goes on to say; "Parody requires 
a light loach, ■ fandfnl treatment, and, oddly enongh, a love for 
the poet whom it caricatnrci. One's disdidea can parody one — no- 

0*) See Note a, page 181, for Deeomtivi AH im Amtrka, 
Pagexvi 

(") 7:i<.?i«,Kewrork,Wedaesday,Januar7i8,i88j,p*gei,cI.3. 

(1*) TJu Stm, New York, Thursday, February 1, 1881, page j. d. 3. 

(1*) See Note 7, page iSS, for Joaquin MilUr, Tlu Good 
Samaritan. 

(K) Nem ■ yeri Daily Tribmu, Simday, November 5, i88>, page 3, 
els. 3-4. 

(*>) See Note 3, page iSl, for Dtiemtivi Art in Amtriea. 
(**) See Note i, page iSl, for Dictrativi Art in Amtriea, 

Pagexviii 
(■*) The Preface to Tht PUturt af Dorian Gray. See Note 8^ 

Page xii 
(M) Cf. The second introductory keynote of Decemtive Art m 
Amerita, page 1. 

(••) Tht Daay of Lyiatg. See Note 6, page 175. 



(tt) Cf. The third iolradiietory kernoie of Dtamtm Art in 
Amtrua, page 3. 

{») /few York JftraU, Svtaiaj, Aogwt ii, 1S83, page lo^ d. 3. 

(■) 7Tu Critic 01 Artist. Part II; or, in iu earlier form in TTtt 
NiHtttattk Ctntuiy, September, 1S90. 

(») TJU Sml e/Man Uttdtr Setialitm. TTu FtrtMtgktly Xrvifle, 
Febrnar;, l89l,Vol. LV, O. S.; txt.'iaTlu EeUctitHfagatiut.hprTX, 
■S91, Vol. LIII, N. S., and the leveral reprint edition* in pamphlet 
and book-form. 

Pageul 

(M) The lo-called Emmi ii Wilde'i Gallidsm for the introdoction 
which he contribiited to Koit Ltaf and ApfU Leaf, by Rennell 
Rodd, a book of poem* published throagh Wildc'i agency in Phila- 
delphia, iSSa. Wilde wax a friend of Rodd, an Engliihnian in the 
diplomatic lerrice ; but the rather nnasnal character of the fini inse 
of thi* book hj J. M. Stoddart, made the author lo conipicoona that 
iti publication ii taid to have earned a breach in their (dendihtp. 
The original edition wai printed in brown ink on thin parchment, 
interleared with green tiime. The book appeared again in 1881 in 
a more conTcnlional form. The Envei wai reiiined in 1904 al a 
" PrivateljF Printed " book in London ; and in a choice edition of 
JO copici bjr Thomas B. Mother, Maine, in 1905. 

(H) See Note 8, page 198, for Mr. WkisiU^, "Ttm Cf Clack"; 
alio Note 9, page 10s, for Tlu RilattoH e/Drtu la Art. 

(■*) WQde'i theorici are propoonded in both hii American 
lecture* on art (iS8a)i in hit two critidtoi* of Whitiler'i " TtH 
(fCletk," included in Ihii collection (iSSj); Tkt Seal tf Man 
Under Sftialitm (1S91) ; at welt at in a number of note* in Tkt 
Wtman'i Wcrld, 1887- 1889. 

<?*) See Note 6, page 198. for Mr. IVhUUtt'i "Ttn CTCbck." 

(M) See Jamti McNeill fVkiiller b]r H. W. Singer. Charlet 
Scribner'i Sont, 190J, page* 74-5. 

(■*) See Note S, page i8a, for Dictruthe Art in Amtrita; 
dio nnlter rcfcmd to, page 6. 




(M) Sm Nam 6^ ptfli tA fc> Jfr. MOMfar'^ "Tm ffOUL- 
(«) S«e7fcJMrtlhwyjHW»jto^tfteliia«afp^»53. 

(•) Ct. The hwaiitwdMhKyhiyBWol Iftfc Z^ H^V ** 



(tt) -nb<KCMBlKapnandIaitv,^Ud FlA, H^ «4, 18)1. 

{>) 7:1/ SatuT^y Remem, December 8; 1900L VoL XC 
(**) Tit Critu at Artitt. Part II. 



NOTES FOR " DECORATIVE ART IN AMERICA" 

P*gc 3 

(}) This disconne was delivered for the first time in New York 
City, Mfty, 1882. It was heralded by circalars of yellowish Japan 
tissoe, on which appeared a reproduction of the head from J. E. 
Kelly's etching of Wilde (See Frontispiece of Df Profuttdis^ 
G. P. Putnam's Sons), and the following announcement:^ Art 
Decoration. The Practical Application of The Principles of The 
iEsthetic Theory to Exterior and Interior Honse Decoration^ 
With Observations Upon Dress and Personal Ornaments. A 
Lecture By Oscar Wilde. To Be Given At Wallack's, Thursday 
Afternoon, May nth, at Half-Past Two O'Qock. 

Earlier in the spring, he had lectured on the same general sub- 
ject* In Omaha, for example, he referred to many of the American 
bouses as " illy designed, decorated shabbily and in bad taste, and 
filled with furniture that was not honestly made and was out of 
character." See also Tki Freeman^ s Journal {J>T3\X\Ti)^ Jan. 7, 1S85. 

C) Oscar Wilde's first public appearance in America, under the 
management of R. D' Oyly Carte, was on the occasion of his lecture 
on The English Renaissance at Chickering Hall, Monday, 
January 9, 1882, at 8 o'clock. An interesting account of this even 
occurs in The New York Worlds Tuesday, January 10, 1882, page 2,* 
columns 2-3, and in The Nation^ January 12, Vol. XXXIV. The 
lecture was printed in The New -York Daily Trihtne of Jan- 
uary 10, page 2, and in The Snn, page i. From these sources it 
has been reprinted more or less correctly in the following editions : 

I. Poems hy Oscar Wilde; also his Lecture on the English 

Renaissance. The Seaside Library, New York. January 19, i88j. 

(No. 1 183 of VoL $8.) Pp. 32. 
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n. Otear mU/i Pftmt anJ /jfturr. OgilTie'* PopolHT 
Reading. People's Library, New York. 1881. Pp. 30. 

III. /'ami ij, Oscar WiLtt, tegetkcr sei/A Au Licturt m tie 
EngliiA Jitnaisinnte, {Nvw Jirst fubliih/d) Pvis, 1903. Pp. 116. 

IV. LatuTt ™ tht Eitgtisk Rnaasanct. Rett Ltaf and ApfU 
Ltaf: fEmmi. By 0»eat Wilde. Portland, Maine. Thom«s 
B. Hoiher. 1905. Pp. 41. 



n BMtmea Ja^itj 16 nd H^ 5. iH^ VUt iWMl Ol O* 
i^Mtnt cmra of tin MoiA nd Watt. la aott OMBih kt 
ItctBadoa Tfc Bm^A Km t itwmrt, TOtyhg fcb iMw aM tl na it 

Mhw ckiM, PUUdpfah, WmU^Im, Bdlteei^ BoMna, Etart- 
fori. New Haren, Rodieiter (in tbe order aaincd); CbdiiiBtl, 
LonisviUc,* St. Looii, Chicago, Radne, HilwaDkee, St Paul, Sbd 
Fnndico, DenTCr, Kansai City and Omalir. *See page 65 and 
Note. 

(•) See Hatftt'i Wtikly, Saturday, September 9, 18S1. No. 
1343, Vol. XXVI. " Oscar Wilde on Oor Cast.Iron Stoves : An- 
other American Inititntloii tat down dd."— Cartoon by Thoniai Nut. 

Page 6 

(•) Cf. " The tmthi of art cannot be taught They are rereiled 

only — revealed to nalores which hare made themselvea receptira o( 

all beaniifol impretsions by the ttndy and wonhip of all beantifnl 

thingi."— Z<rA(n- «■ Ikt Engliik Rcnaittanct. 

(*) For fnnber expresiion of his beliefs as regards women's 
dothes and their making, cf. Ltterary and Other Nettt, Tki 
Wimian'i Werld, Febrnary, 18S8, or page 149 of Eiiayt, CriH- 
eitmt and Rrviewi ; also, Pall Mail GatttU, or Pall Mall Bitdgrt 
for October'Norember, 1S84. 

Page 8 

O See Harptt't Batar. Saturday, Jnne 10, 188a. No. 23 of 
VoL XV. " Wilde on Ut, Sometbing To ■ Lire Up To ' in AmCT- 
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ioB.'*— Cartoon bj Thomas Nast, representing VfUde with a miner's 
hat and boots in one hand, etc 

Page 9 

(S) Wilde himself, however, had the courage of his conyictions 
and caused a sensation by appearing at a Polo Game at Newport, 
with a white slouch hat.— 7:1/ New York WorU, Sunday, July 
16, 1S83, page 6, d. 3. He elaborated these ideas in his lectures on 
dress in England in 1884. In a letter printed in the Pall Mall 
Budgtt and Pall Mall GautU for that year, he writes of head- 
gear : " In a hat made on right principles one should be able to turn 
the brim up or down according as the day is dark or fair, dry or wet, 
etc."; and of foot-gear: "A boot should be made of soft leather 
always, and if worn high at all, must be either laced up the front or 
carried well over the knee: in the latter case one combines perfect 
freedom for walking together with perfect protection against rain, 
neither of which a short stiff boot will ever give one ; and when one 
is sitting in the house, the long soft boot can be turned down, as the 
boot of 1640 waa." 

Page 10 

(*) This must refer to one of the many studies made for "The 
Symphony in White, No. 4" or "The Three Girls.*' The final 
design was a large panel painted some time in the early seventies 
and is now in the possession of Mr. Charles L. Freer of Detroit. 
It waa originally intended to occupy the wall-panel opposite "La 
Princesse dn Pays de la Porcelaine " in Mr. Leyland*s dining-room. 
(See below.) Mr. Whistler began to paint the finished picture on 
more than one canvas with figures about, life size, and although the 
painting " was never completed, Mr. Chapman owns a large canvas 
which Mr. Whistler left half-finished when he went to Venice."— 
Thi Art tf James McNeill Whistler by T. R. Way and G. R. Den- 
nis. Pages 36, 30-33 and 100. The three first and better known 
" Symphonies in White " were exhibited, 1863 - 7, as " The White 
Girl," " The LitUe White Giri " and " Symphony in White. No. 3." 

P*) The celebrated dining-room known as the " Peacock Room " 
was in the residence of Frederick R. Leyland, 49 Prince's Gate 
London. Whistler's decorative scheme in blue and gold was carried 
oitt by him in 1876-77. Most interesting allusions to this work are 




|S4 DICOKATXVX AST Dl AUKICA. 

Mte k nr Ab*7 ^ JIMm AMby by UAiri M«aHh Vtl, 

in)irfl»-tirAiAvJ«mMUir.pvMuB-ixiJ 
miHfa-lir H. W. SiN|V,pitK i^ j6i WanMbrw 
byMoRfaMr HapH, piC« Uft-Ijat n«<«rt^j: JfeAWff JRM- 
Iv by T. R. Wqr Md a S. D^ri^ pi«M 31. 99- MI I Aff JMT 

jft» »r<.«firftifniMiii arniwi, Jm»i7. !»»«. OfthMiwatt 

It^wwtrfai fc Mri tl cta^Mwyidfc Tte riteM Ab* far 
ft»tBln»iEhMBrfftlitoo»winfcdtrtpdHiiH"L» W^ 
•MMdaF^dtkF«HUM"«UchbncomABMHML llto 
«M kM oUbiMi M Ike PBik SdoB ol iSSs Md fa npradMai fa 
fttwiMMbyH. W. S^Si T. S. W^Mda ft. D«^i Aff 
JMTAm^ Jbm^ iSgi; Md Iw^nuimuM JWwfty by Wy*- 
' ford DevhnitL Bodi this^ctnreaadtbepeaco^ deconlkat (ao- 
quired in 1904} tre Dtnr in the poucuion of Ur. C L. Frect. 

(U) Thii room ii tbe Cunen di 5u Paolo, Ptnnft. At the bidi£ng 
of tlie abbesi of the conTcnt, Donna Gioruina Fiacenia, CMregi^ 
decorated her private room dnring the months of April — December, 
1518. " From the cornice aboTe the valls lixteen ribj rite to the 
centre of the Tault, forming a like nnmber of Innetta. Correggio 
cOTCred the whole with frescoes, adapting his scheme of decoration 
to the stractnre of the vanlt. The deiign is a bower of foliage 
tnpported on a trellis of canet, with sixteen oral openiDgi, Ihroagh 
which a jojons band of naked Amorini, moving ^iparentlj along 
an ontside gallery, are seen at play."— i4i(dMw AlUgrida Comggia. 
M%M Li/t, Hit Fritndt, amd Hu Tiwte. B7 Corrado Ricci, 189&. 
! 160 it a plate iUtutradng the cnpoU of this room. 



Page 13 
(■>) "Wars there most be always ; bm I think that creating a 
eomtaoit iniellectnal almotpbere mig^ DuJte men brothers."— 
Lecbux en tie Emgliih StHOUtame*. 



Page 14 

(U) See 'Oscar Wilde' in P«>pU I Hoot Met. Siert SletelUt 

^ Homy PramiitteiH Pmotu, by Muy Watson, San Francisco, tB9th 
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Cf. "In the Chinese retunruit, where these naTries meet to 
hare supper in the erening, I found them drinking tea oot of china 
caps as delicate as the petals of a rose-leaf, whereas at the gandy 
hotels I was supplied with a delf cnp, an inch and a half thick."— 
Jmprtssiom o/Amirua, Wandsworth, September, iSSj. 



Page 15 

(1^) Public Indnstrial Art School, a part of the pnblic-school sys- 
tem of Philadelphia. 

(^) Charles Godfrey Leland, author, editor and joomalist, bom 
in Philadelphia, Aagnst, 1824. His literary work extends orer 
sach dissimilar fields as are represented by Hans Breitmann's Barty, 
The English Gypsits and Their Language^ Abraham Lincoln^ and 
a series oi Art Manuals, 

0*) Mr. Wilde here tamed to an adjoining table and held ap to 
view the different articles which are mentioned. 

i}"^) In a lecture on America and Art Schools, which Wflde de- 
livered in London, April, 1884, he is reported to have expressed the 
hope that a time would come when boys would prefer to look at a 
bird or even draw one rather than throw '* the customary stone." 

In an earlier lecture, Impressions of America^ September, 1883, he 
said : " Boys and girls should be taught to use their hands to make 
something, and they would be less apt to destroy and be mis- 
chieTous." 



NOTES FOR "JOAQUIN MILLER, THE GOOD 

SAMARITAN " 

P*ge 19 

(1) Cindnnttiis Heine Miller, known by the pen-namt oi Jaofrnm 
Miller, which he assumed after he had written a paper in defence of 
the Mexican bandit, Joaquin Mnrietta. Born in Indiana, Not., 
1841, his father moved to Oregon when he was nine years of age. 
After an adventaroos boyhood, which included an Indian campaign 
in 1857, he graduated from Colombia College, Oregon, in 1858. 
Admitted to the bar in i860, he started for the Idaho gold mines in 
'61, bat two years later he was back in Oregon as editor of Tkt 
Democratic Register at Eagene. He resamed practice of law in *64« 
and for services against the Indians, was appointed Jadge of Grant 
Coanty in '66. From 1870 to 1887 his life was spent in Europe, 
and largely in New York and Washington, where he followed a lit- 
erary career and pablished a number of poems (a collected edition 
in 1882), some prose and several plays. Since 1887 he has made 
his home in a cabin, which he calls " The Hights,** from its position 
on the green hills overlooking Oakland and Alameda. It is here in 
the California which he loves, that he has dwelt in recent years, 
except for the time when he served as a newspaper correspondent 
in the Boxer Rebellion of 1900. 

(S) Oscar Wilde delivered his Lecture am the English Renaissemee 
at the Grand Opera Hoose, Rochester, N. Y., on the evening of 
Tuesday, February 7th, 1882. By pre-arrangement among the stu- 
dents, his reception was most disorderly—so insulting in fact, that 
policemen were summoned to quiet the disturbance. For specific 
details, see The New York Herald,^ edntiAMj, February 8, 1882, page 
10 ; The Boston Daily Globe, Thursday, February 9, i88a, page I ; 
and The Boston Evening Tramscript, same date, page 4. 

Page ao 
(*) Otcar WQde and Joaquin Miller met for the first time at a 




DECOKATIVX AST IN AXBKICA. 



ncmpaoB ghn ta How Twk by Ifaw Uvkn T. For 
(li7,JaB«B7ii i88a. Mr. IBIhrla 



dbral 

(*) HiiGntiidtiaLaadaawMfaiS}<\faraBp«paM«fM. 
cnfaK*P"l''*^^'vbkpaiaB. IWaewan psbHibedlir Le^ 
■nt tn 1S71. mdcr Ae dde «( Av* y Ck Jibnw. He ^ite 
vUud LoMkn in iS7^ Ib «UA yw wm fanad Ayiyck Aw- 
tauk ItbMldlbth*Mte>taMMksbrqvariB(faa«cM- 
!■■• 01 ft MfwrVi M wn nsn fkM j&d HoBuflc^ mm c wM I of 

n midc Mhmd Ui lectmn ta St. Lovk at At HwMil* 
Ubnij Han oa Sitefdi^ F«te«n7 1^ iMta. 



(■) Cf. " Bnt yoD mut not judge of KtlhetleUm by the tatire of 
Hr. Gilbert, ny auxt than Ton jndge of the alrength and aplcn. 
donrof ton arte*, by the dost that dancei in the beanKK- the bofaUc 
that brealci on the ware.''— ZA:Airr on tie English Xtmaiaamee. 

O FromthedateofhufinladdrestaptotbitoftheprcseDtletteT, 
hil andieQccs, if never emhasiaitic, were at least attentiTe and conrte- 
OQi, except in Boston, Brooklyn and Rochester. The Rochester 
qnsode has already been recorded. Wilde lectored at Boston Uuic 
Hall on Taesday, Janoaij 31. '83. The Gnt tows of the orchextm 
had been reaerred by sixty Marrard atadents, who came, dressed 
•flei the manner of Bnathome in Palima, which at that time wai 
bebgplayedattheStaDdardTheatre,NewVorkCity. Instead, how- 
ever, of showing any embarrassment, he completely tamed the tables 
by his witty sallies and good hnmonr, thereby winning the esteem and 
good-will of the aadience. For an accoont of the lecture, refer to 
any Boston newspaper for Feb. i, 18S3 ; Tkt Sun, New York, 
Feb. 1st, or Thi Nra York WeHd, Feb. ind. The most inlerestinE 
■Unsions are the editorial* in Tkt Bosbn Evtnimg Tranteript of 
Febmary 1st, and those of Tkt Sun and Tkt WorU of New York, 
on Boston's reception of Wilde, in their issues of Feb. md. Under 
the latter date Tkt Tramcript bad the fairness to sapplement its first 
editorial with an acknowledgment of Wilde's Cue bearing in the 
face of chnrlish provocation. To qnote : " Mr. Wilde achieved ■ 
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rail triumph and it was by right of conquest, by force of being m 
gentUman in the troest sense of the word.*' 

As regards the attitade of his Brooklyn audience at the Academy 
of Music, Friday, February 3rd, it was merely unsympathetic and ill- 
mannered in its interruptions of feigned applause. For details, 
refer to TheSut^ The New York World va^ The New YorkffemU 
for February 4, i88a. 

(*) At the date of this letter, these men and women included 
General and Mrs. McClellan, John Boyle O'Reilly, George W. 
Childs, Julia Ward Howe, Mrs. Robert H. Sherwood, Olirer 
Wendell Holmes, Clara Morris, Louisa Alcott, Kate Field, Henry 
Wadsworth Longfellow, all of whom extended to him some courtesy, 
if not their hospitality. Later he became acquainted with many of 
the most prominent people of this country and not least among them 
General Grant, and the Rererend Henry Ward Beecher, whose 
guest he became at his home in Peekskill, in the summer of i88j. 

Page aa 

(*) The '* literary /SMf IS," etc., to whom Wilde refers throughout 
this letter was the author of an editorial, signed T. W. H. which i^)- 
peared in The Woman*! Journal^ Vol. XIII, No. $, Saturday, 
Feb. 4, x88a. This was an attack on the personality and the 
theories of Wilde, terminating with the plea that he should be 
socially ostracized. Extracts from this article were reprinted in the 
New 'York Daily Tribune^ Sunday, February 5, x88a. To this, 
Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, who had received Wilde in Boston, replied 
in The Boston Daily Globe^ February 15, page 4. This letter was 
copied in The Boston Evening Transcript of February 16, page 5: 
'*As Colonel H .... n in The Woman's Journal takes exception 
to the entertainment of Mr. Oscar Wilde in private houses, ... I 
as one of the entertainers alluded to . . . etc Mr. Wilde is a 
young man in whom many excellent people have found much to 
like. ..." Mrs. Howe further proved her friendship fur Wilde 
by making him her guest at Lawton's Valley a part of the time that 
he was at Newport, where he lectured at the Casino, July 15th. 
The "T. W. H." episode was referred to later in an editorial en- 
titled " A Stale Joke." Jiarpet's Wfekly, No. 1335. Ja^Y *». »^^ 
Vol. XXVI ^an article in which Wilde was treated with castonrjiry 




severitj. Though Wildc't >]]asi(iiis lo his ilandcrcr ue Uddii| 
I be remembered Ihit he was sttKlced vilhont 
just proToctklioD by a ratn whose high posidon in the commmtity 
made this attack as injorious as it wax midigiiiliecl. Il is interesting 
to cote ihal (his is the onl; display of feeling recorded of hii visit 
in America. The one parallel expression of n 
the Whisller.Wade eoniro»ersy of 1890. See TrvtA, Jan. 9, iSga, 
and Tie Gentle Art of Maiimg Enemits, page 236-4]. 

(V) So many were the "scribes," who ventared to express ihein. 
scItcs upon Wilde's appearance and theories that it is difBcnlt to fix 
upon the parlicQlar objects of his contempt. At the time of thia 
letter, however, the Iwo papers thai had been the most virulent in 
their censnre of him were The Waihingttn Pttl and The Satvrdi^ 
Evfning Caietie, Boston. The first, published on Sanday, Janoaij^ 
■zad. iS8x, a most iasniting cartoon. When Colonel Morse, at 
Aat period manager for Hr. Carte, wrote to the editor ezpreaaiagliia 
Indignation over andi imjuatifiable treatment, farther JMnlfJng 
oommCDtt were made at the time of the poUicatian tA hia lettei, 
jHtaaiy 14th. A* regards this very episode, the Chicago papera 
were especiallj hostile to Wilde. They went 10 far (he writes to 
Colonel Horse from Omaha) ai to "accnae me of CDCoiuagiiig the 
attacks on me, and of having 'corrected the proofs of the Washing- 
ton attack and approved of the caricatDre before it was published * — 
These are the words of Tit CAieagr ffervU." Snch accnaadoiis 
were not tinnsaaL Tie daetie, in its isstiet of January list 
and January )8ih, indnlgedinnothingiboitofabiuive invective, part 
of which is quoted in TAe Batten Daily Glaie for Jannaiy 1311] and 
30lh. Under the fiiat date, are quoted also extracts of a letter from me 
who is represented as being "one of the foremost literary men of New 
York." This is an anonymoot and extremely priggish explanatioD 
thai literary New York refused to receive in its ranks the am-diaant 
poet, who waa trying to obtain •dmiaaimi to literary and lodal 
drdci by mean* t,f letters of introduction aecored throng the 
agency of his manager. This was palpably false, and tubteqBcnt to 
the date of its original ^>pearance in Tie Battan T^ramtrift for 
January Ijth, called forthsomecommcntand ridicule from 7%t ffem 
Vark World in an editorial under date of January 15th. 

Apart from the two patera alluded tc^ the Prcai as a whok unmed 
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an attitude which was mahily tolerant or flippant or, at the worst» 
larirical, though Tki Sj^ngfitld Republican was occasionally insult- 
ing in tone and 7*i/ Boston Transcript rather offensiTC in the per- 
sonalities with which its editorials bristled ontil after the Boston 
lecture. 

(U) Although NardssQS i» one of the characters which Wilde oses 
most freqnenUjT in simile, this is probably a direct retort to the 
following passage in an editorial entitled Oscar Wildes Prototypes^ 
which appeared in The Boston Evening Transcript^ Janoary I4« 
i88a : ** There has nerer been a lack of these creatores whose life 
is passed In posturing. Narcissus is perhaps the earliest recorded 
instance." 

Note, The editor takes this occasion to acknowledge Mr. 
Joaquin Miller's courtesy in consenting to the publication of his 
letter to Oscar Wilde. 



NOTES FOR " MRS. LANGTRY AS HESTER 

GRAZEBROOK" 

Page 25 

(^) This drammtic criticism was printed in Tl^e New York Worlds 
TnesdajT, NoTember 7, i882» page 5, cl. i. 

(^ Mrs. Langtry made her American debat at Wallack's Thea- 
tre, New York» on Monday CTening, November 6, 1883. She played 
the r6Ie of Hester Grazebrook in An Unequal Matck^ a comedy by 
Tom Taylor. 

O Cf. " Art \% the mathematical result of the emotional desire 
for beauty."— " Vera " and the Drama, page 36. 

Page a6 

if) Helen of Troy, was, according to Eoripides, the daughter d 
L€da and Zens. She xm one of Wilde's fayoarite characters, alluded 
to frequently in his essa3rs and poems. Apropos of .both Helen 
and Mrs. Langtry, Wilde is reported to have made the following 
statement in an interview, chronicled in The Halifax Morning 
Herald, October 10, i88a : " I woald rather have discovered Mrs. 
Langtry than have discovered America. Her beauty is in outline 
perfectly moulded. She will be a beauty at eighty-five. Yes, it 
was for such ladies that Troy was destroyed, and well might Troy 
be destroyed for such a woman J' 

Page 27 

O Albert Moore, bom in York, 1841 ; died in London, 1892* 
'* From the Greeks he learnt the combination of noble lines, the 
charm of dignity and quietude, while the Japanese gave him the 
feeling for harmonies of colour, for soft, delicate, blended tones. By 
a capricious union of both these elements he formed his refined 
and exquisite style."— The History of Modem Paimtrng, by Rich- 
ard Mother, VoL 3. 




i 



DECORATIVE ART IN AMERICA 

L 

(*) Frederick, Lcvd Lelghtnc, ihe classicist par excellma, bom 
Scurboroagh, iSjo; died JiuiDuy, 1S96. He was preiideni of 
Roynl Acadeiny from 1879 to [he dale of his death. — Thf Nil- 
, «PV vf Atudent Fainting, by Richard Mother, Vol. 3. 

PageaS 

O Mrs. Lmgtrjr, who was nndei (he management of Mr. Ab- 

\iej, wislo have made her dcbnt at Abbey's New Parlt Theaire, 

aand Street and Broadway, on Monday CTCning, Ihe 30th of October. 

Tbis theatre, however, was deslrojred by (ite with all of the scenery, 

on that very aflemoon. Through the courles^r and generosity of 

Mr. Watlack, Mr. Abbey was enabled lo preseni Mrs. Langtryei- 

V aclly one week laler at the present Wallack'i Theatre. There **•_ 

EiCanseqnenlly onlya very brief interval for the preparation of nnrfl 

Page 39 

(*) Cf. "A*4ni]^ tlieherobsmodierediiibrio4-bncM)dp*lB 
trees, lost in the gilded abyst of Lonit Qoatorte (nnitnre, or re- 
dnced to a mere midge in the midst of marqtuttrU; whereas tlie 
background shonld always be kept as a backgronnd, and oolonr snb- 
ordinatedto effect." — 7"^ Trvtk t>f Maiii. 

(■) The decorations of Hadisoa Square Theatre in i8Sa, were by 
Lonii C. Tifiany & Co. The curtain to which Mr. Wilde allodes 
was a very decorative scenic scheme in the Jquutesque manner. 

(") See: I. IVhy tithtr Claude or Titian f a letter of protest 
in The Nea Y^i IVorld, November 8, i88a, page 5. d. 4. 

II. ScaliiM in Painting and in Drama, a similar letter in Tit 
Nea> York World, Nov. 9, tSSz, page a, cl. 4. The first cite* the 
work of Salvalor Rosa and Rnbens as instances in which scenes and 
fignres are given equal prominence ; the second seeks to refute 
Wilde by recalling his expressed approval of the stage-setting at 
the Irondon Lyceam and his plea for realistic dress, (ffate. A 
carefnl study of Wilde's theories of costume, etc., as presented in 
TIU Trutk »f Maikt, will show that he was not 
in his point of view.) 



NOTES FOR ***VERA' AND THE DRAMA" 

Q) The pUy, Vrru, or the Nihilists^ a dnmA in a prologue and 
four actf 9 was, if we are to believe an interriewer, written as early 
as 1876.-7'^ New York World, Aagnst 12, 1883. It was aboat 
to receive shearing in London, December, x88i, onder the manage- 
ment of Dion Boudcaolt, with Mrs. Bemard-Beere in the title-r61e, 
when for a reason still nnexplained, it was suddenly withdrawn, and 
Wilde started for America. Cnrrent gossip had it that the socialistic 
sentiments of which it was the expression, were oflfensive to the 
Ambassador of the Czar, and that it was suppressed for political 
reasons. This, however, has never been aathenticated. (TkiNew 
York Times, December 26, x88i.) 

We know that Wilde bronght the manuscript of his play with 
him to America at the time of his first visit, 1882 {^New-York 
Daily Tribune, Jan. 3, 1882), and that, among others, Lawrence 
Barrett expressed his admiration for it. Wilde endeavored to place 
the play through his manager, Mr. D'Oyly Carte, but whether 
it was eventually through him that Wilde was successful, is ex- 
tremely doubtful ; for he approached Mr. Wallack, Mr. Palmer and 
a nomber of other managers before Miss Prescott accepted it. 

A very small acting edition was privately printed in 1882, but 
copies of this are now practically unobtainable. In an undated 
letter, which Wilde addressed to Colonel Morse from Boston ( prob- 
ably in the autumn of 1882 ), he thanks his manager for *' sending 
the play to Washington.*' He adds : *' I think to copyright under 
your name would be a very good plan." This he follows with 
directions for the distribution of a number of the copies. Mr. 
Morse accounts for some twelve copies disposed of in this way. 

Wilde returned to America in 1883 for the purpose of attending hit 
frtmihre, and reached New York on August xxth. On Monday, 

»95 
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W.Facad. TW iMur cMmA It tow qpMt ttat Cio^aoo on At 

ftPttMC^Atpl^pmadatoiaWtanb & «m wiAdmnrftaroM 
«MHnn,tQAB|Kallo««f AtnMMftrwkawti mAI « han 
•MlitEtod «Ui mUt far « iM of no irf^M it fSo^M ■ pvfatB. 

■Mb iniiriMiiiii. iiithiiMiitiiiiifciiiiii rill rrm run TTmm 

Md Tlf Atat VM Am^ AigHt at, in& pnMttad sprint At 
Mfetdi of At dMMde cflAai, iMiX tht tefaMto^ MM CM of 
b Pb^Un VtaMOttFlq«tAt 



lo 1903, t Ttnioii of Vim w*a ptUiibed in En^and ptr- 
pocting to be printed (ram •■the andior'i own eopf, iIiowiiiE hi* 
cocrectioiuof andMtditioni tothcorigintl text." In this it li tttttd 
Att"'niii plaj wu written in iSSt." The edition, which ii 
leprcMnted u a limited one of 300 nmnbered copies, priTitclj 
printed, wt* iitaed U lai. 6d. 

(■) It ii nevertheless a fact that Mr. Wilde tried to secttre HiM 
Clara Morris for the part. Id an nnpnblished letter to R. D'Ojljt 
Carte, he writes from St. Full, Minnesota, March 16, iSSi: " I 
have received jonr lettet abont the Play : I agree to place it 
endrelj in joor hands for ptodaction on the tenns of nij receiTing 
halt the profit!, and a piarantee of £>oo paid down to me on 
occasion of its prodnctioD. As regard* the cait, I am sore jon see 
yonrself how wetl the part will suit Clara Morris. I am, howerer, 
qnite aware how dijgiciU she is. . . ." He alio thought of His* 
Rose Coghlao for the part, and in this connection it ii interesting 
lo recall that it was she who secured, for America, his fifth plaj, 
A Wam^t tf Nt Imfortatut. Bat it was on Miss Morris he had 
act his heart. He writes again to Mr. Cane in 1883 ; '■ I feel it 
will sDcceed, if she ( Clara Morris ) act and 70a manage." And in 
the same letter regarding the other rAIei : " Could jm get Kjrle 
Bellew or Johnson Forbes Roberuon tor the CMreritdi? Flo^- 
too wonld be an able Prince PanL" 



NOTES FOR « MR. WHISTLER'S * TEN O'CLOCK ' " 

Page 41 

0) This review appeared first in The Pall Mall Gautu, Saturday, 
February ax, 188$, and was later indaded in the weekly issne of 
The Pall Mall Budget^ Friday, February 27, 1885, VoL i^. An 
extract also appears in The Gentle Art of Making Enemies, 

O Mr. Whistler's lecture on art, which he whimsically termed 
Ten (y Clock, because that was the hour of his address, was delivered 
in London, February 20, x88$; at Cambridge, March 34th; at 
Oxford, April 30th. It was published in pamphlet form by 
Chatto & Windos, x888; also by Houghton, MiiSin & Co. in 
America; and is indoded in The Gentle Art of Making Enemia^ 

Page 42 

(*) Cf. "There was something almost sublime in his inhuman 
devotion to the purely visible aspect of people, as of a great surgeon 
who will not allow human pity to obstruct the operation of his 
craft" Mr, Whistler, The Athemeum, No. 3952, July 25, 1903. 

F*gC43 

(^) It must be remembered that not long before this, in October, 
1884, Wilde had delivered his lectures on Dress, in which he 
suggested certain radical reforms in the costumes of men and 
women, thereby giving rise to an interesting controversy in the 
pages of The Pall Mall GautU, which lasted till the middle of 
November. 

(*) Cf. "Velasquez, whose Infantas clad in inaesthetic hoops, 
are, as works of Art, of the same quality as the Elgin Marbles.'*— 
WhistUf^s ''Ten O" Clock:' 

Page 44 

(•) Of Whistler's attitude towards the development of public 
taste, Swinbome expressed himself as follows, in his artide entitled 
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Mr. WkislU^s LtciuTt an Art ■ ■' Bol it doet not follow ihit all 
-"orts to widen the sphere of appreciation, to enlarge the circle ol 

:eltigence must needs be puny and anpro^table. Good ioleatioiu 
will not secure results ; bat neither— strange as il may seem — will 
the absence of good inlcniions." Tkt Fartnigktly Rniita, Jane, 
i88S, Vol. 49, pages 745-53; or Tht EiUttic ^fagtaint, Aagul, 
18S8, Vol. 48, N. S., pages 154- 158, To this Whistler replied in 
Tkt Wurld (London), Jane 3, 1888. Sec Tht GmlU An of Makmg 
EntiKia: Friring a Last Fritnd ; also "£//>i, Brule.'" 

('} "We have then but 10 wail— until, with the matk of ihe Gods 
upon him, there come among as again (he chosen— who shall con- 
tinue what has gone before. SatisRed that, even were he never to 
appear, the story of the beantiful is already complete — hewn in the 
marbles of the Parthenon— and broidered, with the birds, upon the 
bn of Rcdcnui, iI tlie foot of Tiia.jaiDM."~WkuUer't "Ttu 
ffCleei." (The CoDdntion.) 

(*) Cf. "The muter lUmd* in no relalioa to the momeat at 
which he occun — ft moatunoil of itolstion— 'hinting at tadneaa— 
havineno put in the progrcw of bit fdlow-ucn."— Wrtfrr'j "Tm 
aciath" 

(*) Cf. "Indeed, lofarfromitibeiDgtrnetliattlieartiilisthebeM 
judge of art, a really great artiit can never jndge of other peofde't 
wnk at all, and can hardly in fact, judge of hi* own. , . , It is 
oacdy because a man cannot do a thing; that he is the pr(^>eT jndge 
^it." The Critit as ArtiiL Part II. (AT ^. In this paiuge the 
term " artist " ii nied to denote the painter or poet— the creator.) 

(1*) Cf. "Art does not address hertelf to the specialist. Herdaim 
il that she is imiTenal, and that in all her manifestations she is one." 
~Tke CHHt at Artijt. Pari II. {^Inbittieta, 1891.) " I beliewi 
myself, in the correlation of the arts- that painting, poorj, and 
scnlptore are only different forms of the same truth."- ^n fnler- 
view tttilk Oicar Wild*. Nrm-Yerk Daily Tribimt, Jan. 8, 1883. 

(") Whistler's marginal note to the extract from this lectnte in 
Tht CtnUe Art of MaiiHg Enimiit, reads: "Xeflecliim.—'li il not 
enough that onr simple Sunflower thrive on his ' thistle * — be has 
now grafted Edgar Poe on the 'rose' tree of the early American 
Market in 'a certain miliea' of dry goods and sympithyi and *a 
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oerUln entonnige ' of wonhip and wooden natmegt. Bom of « 
Nation, not abaolately 'deroid of any sense of beauty '—Tlieir 
idol-*cherished— listened to^and understood I Foolish Beaade- 
laire!— MUtaken Mallarmil" 

(^ As a result of this criticism from Wilde, occnrred the following 
interesting exchange of letters : 

I. Tendtrmssin 7V/f 5*/^//. (Signed with the" Bntterfly device.") 
^Tke Worid, February 25, 1885. (Whistler's GentU Art of Mak. 
m^ Enemits^ page 163.) 

To the Poet: 

Oscar, —I hare read your exquisite article in the Fall Mall, Noth- 
ing is more delicate, in the flattery of ** the Poet " to " the Painter," 
than the naiveti of *'the Poet *' in the choice of his Painters— Ben- 
jamin West and Paul Delarochet 

You have pointed out that *'the Painter's" mission is to find 
" U beau dam rh&rrible,** and have left to "the Poet " the discovery 
of <*rAarrUlt" dans **UUau''/ 

Chelsea. 

II. n tJU PaiHUr,-Th€ World, Feb. 3$, 1885. (Whistler's 
GtntU Art of Making Entmia, page 163.) 

To the Painter: 

Dear Butterfly,— By the aid of a biographical dictionary, I made 
the discovery that there were once two painters, called Benjamin 
West and Paul Delaroche, who rashly lectured upon Art. As of 
their works nothing at all remains, I conclude that they explained 
themselves away. 

Be warned in time, James ; and remain, as I do, incomprehen- 
tible. To be great is to be misunderstood. *— Tout d vons, 

Oscar Wildi. 

^From Essay //, SelfReliame, by Ralph Waldo Emerson. 

{N, B, Whistler's customary reflection reads: "I do know a 
bird, who, like Oscar, with his head in the sand, still believes in the 
undiscovered. If to be misunderstood is to be great, it was rash in 
Oscar to reveal the source of his inspirations : the ^Biograpkkal 
Dutiamaryr'') 
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NOTES FOR " THE RELATION OF DRESS TO ART " 

Page 49 

0) This essay appeared first in The Pall Mall GautU, Saturday, 
February 28, 1885, and was later incladed in the weekly issue of 
Thi PaU Mall Budget, Friday, March 6, 1885, Vol. 33. 

PigeSo 

(*) Cf. "Subordination in art does not mean disregard of truth ; 
it means conversion of fact into effect."— 7*/i^ Truth of Masks, 
*' The quarrel between the school of facts and the school of effects 
touches them noiL'^— London Models, See page 91. *< English public 
opinion tries to constrain . . . the man who makes things that are 
beautiful in effect, and compels the journalist to retail things that 
are ugly ... in itxxy^Tke Soul of Man Under Socialism. See 
the first keynote, page 146. (A^. B, A great number of ex- 
amples might be given to illustrate Wilde's habitual use of cer- 
tain pairs of words, as in the above instance. See Phrases in Index. ) 

O Cf. " Nobody of any real culture ever talks nowadays about the 

beauty of a sunset. Sunsets are quite old-fashioned. They belong 

to the time when Turner was the last note in art."— The Decay of 

Lying, 

Page 51 

(4) This probably refers to ''Japanese Girls on the Terrace" ; but 
Wilde could have found a number of equally good examples such as 
"La PrincesseduPaysdelaPorcelaine," "The Golden Screen," 
"Die Lange Leizen— of the Six Marks," or "Irving as Philip II 
of Spain," which was first exhibited eight years before this article. 

(*) Cf. " Mr. Whistler made many beautiful studies of nude fig- 
ures, mostly with transparent draperies of brilliant colour, quite 
dassical in character."— Chapter on Pastels, etc., The Art of James 
McNeill WhistUr. by T. R. Way and G. R. Denni/i. 
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(•) C(. "Ii is the seoM ot modi of ihc»rlifid«]iiy of modern ««, 
Ihil conslint posing of pretty people, and when tn becomes artiG- 
cial, !l becomes monolonoiis." — Londm Madtli. Sec page 99. 

P«ges» 

O C(. '"AU right, sir," said tie professorof posing."— Ziwrfofi 
Modfls. See page 91. 

(9) Cr. Londm Modtls. pige too. 

(*) Thi& was one of Wilde's most cherished theories. In the 
letter entitled Miirt KaJUal Ideai Ufm Drtis /fi/irm, 1S84. he 
writes ; "The over-tnnic shonld be made (bU and moderately loose ; 
it may, if desired, be shaped more or icis lo Ihc figure, bot in no 
cue shoald il be coiiBiied to the waist by any siratght band or bdl : 
oa (he conlrary, it shoald fall from iheshoclder to the kneeorbelov 
it, in fine carves and verticil lines, giving more FreedDin and conie- 
4Benll7 mwc grace." Ct. Tit f mmu n'i Jtrmrmiii {Dabha), 
Jan. 6, 1885. 

(1*) Wilde's position is even more strongly defined in a LiUtrmi 
ffamam'i Dmi, 18S4, in which he defends himself agaijiit ■ cor- 
uTht Pall Mail GoMtOe, who signs herself "Girl Grad- 
" All the most ungainly and oncomfortable article* of dress 
thai fuhitm ha* erer in her fotly prescribed, not the tight conet 
merdy, bnt the brdungale, the mrtngadin, the hoop, the crinoltae, 
and that monstrosity, the so-called ' dress-improTcr ' also— all of 
them ha*e owed their origin to the same error, the error of not see- 
ing that it ii from the shonlders only that garments should be hong. " 

(U) Whistler'* punt of view, on the other hand, was : " We are 
told that the Greek* were, at • people, worshipper* of the beanti- 
fol, aod that in the fifteenth centnry Art was engrained in the mul- 
titnde . . . listen I there was nerer an artiitic period. There 
never was an Art-loring nation."- ff^uj:dWx"7VM O'clock." 

(U) Whistler's point of view was : " Why, after cenlnriei of free- 
dom from Art, and indifference to it, should it now be thrnst opon 
them (the pei^le) by the blind— nnlil wearied and pnizled, they 
know DO longer how they shall eat or drink — how they shall sit or 
stand— or wherewithal they shaU doihe themsdves- without a(- 
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flktmg An.'''-fFkistler'i 'Tm O^Cloek,'* Cf. Inirodtutum, 
page zziil ; Ducrativt Art in America^ page 13 ; and note to same, 
page 184. 

Page 54 
P) Cf. " My bcisiness as an artist was with ArieL I set myself 
to wrestle with Cailban.**— Z>r Pro/undis. (AT. B, This is another 
intfince of Wilde's repeated use of certain pairs of words.) 
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NOTES FOR "THE TOMB OF KEATS" 

Pages6 

0) This sonnet was first published in TA^ Dramatic RevitWt 
January 33, 1886, page 249. It was included by Mr. Alfred 11. 
Miles in TJU Poets and the Poetry of the Century, Vol. VIII 
(1891^4), page 519, and will in all probability be contained in the 
revised edition of this series, bearing the imprint of George Roat- 
ledge & Sons and £. P. Button & Co. , of which several volumes 
have already been issued. Mr. Thomas B. Mosher of Maine has 
printed it in a collected edition, The Poems of Oscar Wilde, 1905 ; 
and quite recently (1906) it has reappeared in what practically con- 
stitutes a transcription of the Mosher edition, published by F. M. 
Buckles & Co.« New York, in two volumes. 

Wilde, himself, never added any one of his later poems to his 
original book of Poems (1881) ; and no edition revised by Wilde was 
issued after 1883. The limited Edition de Luxe, which was sold 
with the imprint of Elkin Mathews & John Lane in 1893, was no 
more than the remnant of David Bogue's last 1883 edition, with a 
special title-page by Charles Ricketts and a new cover, designed by 
him. 

O These were the love letters which Keats wrote to his fiano^, 
Fanny Brawne, from July i, 18 19, to some time early in August, 1830. 
Thirty-seven of them were published as Letters of John Keats to 
Fanny Browne, with Notes by Harry Buxton Forman. London, 
1878. Mr. Forman included them with two letters acquired later 
(Letters III and XXXVI), in his four volume edition of The Poeti- 
eal Works and Other Writings of John Keats, 1883, Vol. IV, page 135- 
189 ; and more recently in The Letters of John Keats, 1895. Mr. For- 
man seems to think it necessary to justify his publication of these 
letters, for in his Preface to the last mentioned edition, page xvi, he 
writes: " I still think Keats' letters without those to Fanny Brawne 
very mach like Hamlet without the Prince of Denmark. When I 
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mid« Dp roj mind, tStti wdghiog (he vhole malter csrefnllj, tn 
publish those letters b 1878, 1 wsi foily dive to the risk of TJta. 
penlion, and not particulArly solidtons on that bnnch of the lab- 
ject [I] . . . The press latned oat to be sboot eqnatly dirided 
on it. . . . Above all, the letters are irrevocablj with ns." Per- 
lu^H Mr. Forman made the above statement to fortifj' himieK in the 
face of the implied criticism, coDlained in Sidney Colvin's Preface to 
jfrdl^inlhe " English Men of Letters" Series, 18S7: "A biographer 
cannot ignore these letters now that thejr are poblished; bal their 
pablicalion most be regrelled by all who hold thai homan respect 
and delicacy arc doe lo the dead no less ihao lo the living, and to 
gemos DO less than obscorily. " — Remailc cut Ltttirs of J. K. ^ 
F. B. in Preface, page vi. 

Hr. Colvin omitted the letlen from tiii mm edition of tke Leiiiww 
efJohH Keati, pabtisbed in 1891. Panny Brawne died io 1865 u 
Mil. lisdoB. 

(■) Tlie leiten were aold ooder the baiiimer at tlw roan* of 
Meam. Sotheby on Monday, Muck 1, 1885. Tbe following it k 
tample of Eo^and'i commentary on tfaeaile: "Tbe love letters 
of Keati are naturally toinewhtt monotonoo* in thdr f veet fong 
of gnshing aSectioa lo the yonog lady. . . . The tale wat but 
tbinly attended, bat the pricei obtained for the cdlection of Keats' 
lettcra were faigh thronghoat, not one aelling for leu than £fi Ija., 
the average being above ;£i$, lereral bringing £,va, and the last 
two of the collection ^f 34 and £yi. In this latt of three ckwelj 
written 8to. paget, he tap : ■ The hut two yean taite Uke brata 
npon mj palate. . . . Hamlet't heart wm full of toch miterj 
at miDe is, when he taid to Opbdia, " Go lo a nunnery, go, go I " ' 
[Letter XXXIX, the lait, which Forman datei Kentish Town, 
Aognit, 1830, beginning page goi of the 1895 editioo of 71* 
Letten.'\ The total realized on theie love lettert of Keati anuHmtcd 
to £%^'—Londim Timtt, March 4, 1885. See also Nem Yrrk 
Timii, Snnday, March zl, 1885, page 4, cl 4. 

(*) " And they crndfied him, and parted hii gairnentt, casting 
loti."— JA Mattkaa, aavii, 35. " Then the soldiers, when tbey 
had cmdfied Jesos, look his garments, and made fonr part*, to 
every soldier a part ; and also hit coat ; now the coat wat withon 
•earn, woven from the top Ihronghont. They said therefore anKag 
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themselTeiy Let ns not rend it, bat csst lots for it, whose it shall 
be."— 5"/. JohHt xix, 23-4. 

Wildes selection of the word dice in the plsce of lots illostrttes 
the poet's fine word sense. Cf. Note 9. 

P*g«S7 

(>) This essay was printed in Tht Irish Monthly; A Maganne of 
Gemral Literature t Dublin, Fifth Yearly Volnme, July, 1877, page 
476. It was written, it would seem, early in the spring of 1877, as 
we know Wilde to have been in Italy in March of that year (see 
London Models ^ Note 3, page 341). Wilde sent a number of poems 
to 7*hi Irish Monthly ^ this being, however, his only contribution in 
prose. In fact, with the exception of The Grosvenor Gallery^ a 
critiqae which appeared in The Dublin University Magatine for 
the same month, no other prose of his appeared in book or periodi- 
cal waxXLL* Envoi to Jiose Leaf and AppleLeaf {%te Note 30, page 179). 
The Lecture on the English Renaissance^ it should be remembered, 
was an nnanthorised version (see Note 3, page 181 fol.). One bit of 
art criticism appeared in Saunders* Irish Daily News, May 5, 1879. 

Remark, This essay has been taken oat of the chronological order 
adhered to for the balance of the essajrs, letters, etc, comprising 
this volume, for the purpose of placing in juxtaposition Wilde's two 
references to Keats, and more especially to contrast his style and 
point of view at two different periods of his career : that of the 
lyric poet, which covered his earlier years up to 1881, and that of 
the art critic from 1885 to 1891. The years 1881. 1885 formed a 
transition period, devoted largely to proposed reform in dress and 
handicraft, and an active campaign for the establishment of indus- 
trial art schools and the cultivation of taste in house-furnishing, co- 
incident with the Morris movement. 

C*) Via Ostiensis is the old Roman road to Ostia, which at the 
time of the Republic and early Empire was a flourishing dty and 
the harbour of Rome. Porta San Paolo, the ancient Porta Ostiensis, 
was one of the fifteen Gates in the Aurelian Walls, and is im- 
mediately east of the Pyramid of Cestius. 

f ) The Pyramid of Cestius, originally on the Via Ostiensis, bat 
enclosed by Aurelian within the city walls, is the tomb of Cains 
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Cntim Epnlo, who is Icdowd to have died before B.C. ta. The 
pyramid is Il6 [eet high and composed of coQcietc, overUid with 
slabs of inarbtc. 

O Modem Rome has nine obelisks of Tarying siic al Ihe foUoiT' 
iag locations : (l) Piaiia del Popolo; (i) The Pindoi (3) Fiaiia 
deUaTriuili; <4) Fiazia del Qoiiinale; ($) Piaiza dell' EsqniUDOi 
(6) PiaxM Colomxa-84 fl. high ; (7) Piiuw dclla Minerva— very 
small ; (B) Piaiia di San Giovanni in Lalcrano — lOJ ft. high ; (9) 
Fiaica di San Pielro. 

(*) " Aod the Lord wcbI before them by day in a pillai of A 
cloud, to lead Ihem the wiy; and by night in a pillar of fire, la 
give them light." — Exedni, xii, at. Wiide fiequently reverts 10 
this metaphor, as in EmgtUk Pctlcuei, page 74 : " Sappho, who, to 
the antique world, was a pillar of flame." Quite characterislic ii 
his Gubslilation of JIame for fire, as beiog more euphonious and 
hmff^ accordiiif to his tlwofy, ikot only jnatifialdft b&t coc i cc L Cf« 
Note 4. 

PagesS 

(U) Thi* it the old bnrying-graiiiid, no loaget in nte. From the 
oatcr edge of the moat may be accn tltc graTC of Keats. In what is 
now the New ProteatanI cemetery, was placed the heart [1] t£ 
SheIley(teeNoieii, page Jix foL); and John AddingtOD Symtsids 
was boried there in 1S93. The old cemetery U sadly in need of re- 
pairs ; walls have been torn down, and its general conditioa is deplor- 
able (see Note iG, page >io). Next to the grave of Keats is that of 
hii ever faithfnl friend Joseph Severn, in whose arms he expired. It 
was throngh Severn that the present tombstone with the lyre was 
placed over Keats, and in 18S1 Severn's own body was reinterred 
in the present plot tA ground, over which vraa set a mate to the 
stone over the poet's grave. Some idea of the general ai^earaoce 
of the cemetery and graves may be obtained by referring to the 
iUostrations in Tkt Gravii of Kcab anJ Sevtm. Tkt CaHwey 
AfagaiiKf.H 0.4, February, 1^4, VoLXXVlI, page 603. and A'foft 
IH Hampittad, ibid.. No.. 6, October, 189;, Vol. L, page 898. See 
also "The Bnrial-place of Keats," etched by Arthor Eveisbed from 
a drawing by Samuel Palmer, a rather crude etching which i^>e«n 
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at page 106, Vol. I, of H. Buxton Forman*s edition of Thi Poetical 
Works and Other Writings 0/ John Keats, 1883. 

(11^ (< February I4» [iSai] : Among the many things he has re- 
quested of me to-night, this is the principal, that on his grave shall 

be this: 

' Here ttee one whose name was writ in water.' " 

— Joseph Severn^ s Account of the Last Days of Keats, 

See H. Buxton Forman's 1883 edition of KeaU' Works, Vol. IV, 
page 312. 
(M) Cf. 

" Men's erilnuuiners lire in brata; their vixtnea 
We write in water." 

—King Henry VIII, Act IV, Scene a. 

" All your better deeds 
Shall be in water writ, but this in marble." 

--Philaster, Act V, Scene 3. 

Beaumont and Fletcher. 

On these lines Shelley began the following lovely sonnet : 

Fragment On Keats, 
Who Desired That On His Tomb Should Be Inscribed:— 

" ' Herelieth One whose name was writ on water.' 
But ere the breath that could erase it blew, 
Death, in remorse for that fdl slaughter. 
Death, the immortalising winter, flew 
Athwart the stream, — and time's printlsss torrent grew 
A scroll of crystal, KU^ninj tbe name 
Of Adooais."— 

In The Century Magazine, February, 1906, page 611, are some 
more exquisite verses on this theme. The Name Writ in Wmier 
(PioMMa di Spagna, Rome), by Robert Underwood Johnson. It is 
the '* Spirit of the Fountain" which speaks, and the Spirit's last 
words are: 

" Little he knew 'twist his dreaming and sleeping. 
The while his sick fancy despaired of his fame. 
What glory I held in my loverly keeping : 
listen t my waters still whisper his name." 

(U) *' Keats was buried in the Protestant cemetery at Rome, one 
of the most beautiful spots, etc (as quoted by WOde). In one of 
those mental voyages into the past, which often precede death, Keats 
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^V 311 

^H told Severn llut ' be ihonghE Ibe iotensest pleasure, etc' (u i^aMed 

^H hj Wilde) : . . . uid anolhet time, after lying a while, itill and 

^H peaeefnL he said, ' t (eel the flowers growiDgovei me.' And there 

^H thejr do grow, even all the winter Icog^ viotels aaddaisiu mingliDg 

^H with the fresh herbage, and, in the words oj Shelley ■ makine one is 

^H love with death, (o think thai one should be buried in so sweet a 

^1 place.' " — Lift and LitUnef Jskn Xeali, by Lord HonEbton, [84& 
^H Wilde seems to bs*e borrowed ■ liltlc too freely, if a&fthin^ 

^H from Lord Hoaghton'i account. Wilde's para|^pfa is to all id- 

^H lentt and purposes a paraphrase of the abore extract. See the two 

^B following nates. 

^K P>eo 59 J 

^H (1*) The followiag » what Sheilej' actnally did write in bk 1 

^^f Preface to A Jonah : " It might make one in love with death, to ' 

think that one should be bnrkd in to iweet a place." 

(If) In a letter which KeaU wrote to bia friend, Jamea Rice, oo 
February i6, iSio, he eipreatei thit tune Ion for flowen, wbidi 
he dwelt on lo often dnring hit laat dayi: "How astonishing^ 
does the chance of leaying the world impress a tense of its natnial 
beantiea on mel ... I muse with the greatest affection on 
erery flower I haTC known from my infancy — their shapes and 
colonn are as new to me at if I had josl created them with a snper- 
hnman fancy. It is because they are connected with the mort 
. thoogfatlett and the happiest moments of our Uret." 

C) It is welcome news to ereiy lover of poetry at well at to 
erery admirer of Keats, that a moirement long on foot to ettablith 
a Kcats-Shelley Memorial in Rome promisei to have a tncccatfnl 
issue. Though it docs not have in view a monument of the type 
conceived by Wilde, it has an object which is much Ener and more 
praiseworthy, in that it concerns the purchase of the bouse in 
which Keats breathed his last, in order that it may become the 
welcome Mecca of all siadents of the Poet. Now that the great- 
hearted of America and England are jobtng in this Memorial, which 
has the approval and support of the Kings of England and of 
Italy, President Roosevelt and Sir Rennell Rodd, there is every 
reason to believe that not only will the bouse on Piazza di Spagna 
be taved to nt for aU time, but that the lovely cemetery which bcjda 
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the gnire of Adonait, will be spared farther indignities tnd restored 
to a state of beanty worthy of the several great men who have made 
its name immortaL 

Qf) In 1875, a committee of Englishmen and Americans, 
headed bj Sir Vincent Eyre, provided for the repair of the tomb- 
stone, and placed on an adjacent wall a medallion portrait of the 
poet, presented by its sculptor, Mr. Warrington Wood. The lines 
of poetry are an acrostic written by the head of the committee. 

(1^ The lady in question was Mrs. Procter, to whose descrip- 
tion Wilde refers in Keat^ Sonnet on Blue, page 69. Lord Hoaghton 
quotes her in his Lift, Litters and Literary Remains of John Keats, 
See Note 18, page 335. 

Page 60 

(IS) The Sphinx seems to have cast a spell over Wilde, perhaps 
a baleful one; for there is the ring of truth in his cry in The 
Sphinx, hb one curiously repulsive poem : 



•< 



G«t hence, you loethtome mytterf t Hideout animal, get hence f 
Yon wake in me each bestial lenie, you make me what I would not be. 



At any rate, he continually used the word in simile and in descrip- 
tlon, both to lend colour to his language and suggestiveness to his 
subject. We have his long poem, just alluded to, written in Paris 
as early as 1883, and finally published in 1894, with strange 
Egyptic illustrations from the hand of Ricketts. Here, in the sixth 
verse, we have apparently the key of his theme : 

" Come forth you exquisite frotesque I half woman and half animal ! '* 

In The Haffy Prince (1888), page 18, the word is used for its 
suggestion of Eastern mystery : " He told him of the Sphinx, who 
is as old as the world itself, and lives in the desert, and knows 
everjTthing.'* 

In The Grave of Shelley (1877 and 1881), in connection with the 
pyramid (of Cestius), the allusion has the same object : 



'* Surely tome Old- World Sphinx lurks darkly hki 
Grim warder of this plcasauoce of the dead." 

In A Woman of No Importance (1894), as a figure of speech: 
*' Women as a sex are Sphinxes without secrets." 
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Pnctkinjr the tune epignun bail seen service Id his slory, La^ \ 
Abvy. Tht Werld (LodiIod), M»jr aslh, 1887. and so gra* was 
iti fwdnation foe him. thai he cleToted it 10 the digniiyof title for 
the same SI017, lioce it was indndcd ss Tkt Sfkinx iVUhimt a . 
Stent, in Lard Ariinr SaviU'i Crimi anJ Oiktr Steriti (1891). 
The titles of the other three tales were not allered. 

Again in Thi Decay of Lying (1SS9), the wdtiI ^ipevs as: 
" The lohd, stolid British imeltecl lies in the desert sacds like | 
the Sphinx in Flanberl's mirvetous tale." 

In 1896, from Reading Gaol in a letter to Robert Ross : ■■ The ] 
' gilded sphinx' is, I suppose, as wonderiol as ever." 

And three years later, in 1S99, he inscitbed the (oUowing senti- I 
ment in a presentation copy of Tkt Impertanee 0/ Bring Earmtt. 
" To the wondctfol Sphinx : la whose presence on the first ni^it I 
the inccess of ihii comedy was entirely dne," etc. 

Fnithermore, improbable ai it may seem, Wilde appears not 
onlj to aUode 10 the Sphinx when he mentions Egypt, bnt to moi- 
tion Egypt only that he may allode to the Sphinx. 

(*) Monte Testacdo ii an isolated motind some one hundred 
nd fifteen feet high and about ■ thamaad paces in drcanifercnc^ 
which rises aborc the Tiber. It was formed of broken ponery, 
large earthen jars (teste), bronght principally from Spain ntd 
Africa. 

(*l) This BimOe scans to have lingered in his mind, as it occurs 
■gain in a sonnet written at abotit the same peritMl : 



- Tht Grmt 0/ S/uUty. 

KoA a aiunber of years later it recnrs in the foltowing: "The 
cypress-treet were like bomt-ont torchea. " — Tkt Fitkrrmait ami 
ffii Siml. 1891. 

Certain similar catch-phrases, cotiplets, etc, were thns employed 
by Wilde a nnmber of times, in the same manner that Shelley 
made tise at least three times of the "phenomenon" whidi he 
notes at the end of the third stanza of his Odt la tkt Wttt Wind. 
Sec also Nolei 34 and 39, pages 314 and 117; md Pkraittva Index. 

(S) SheUey was drowned in the Gulf of Spezia, in Joly, iSia, 
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Sevend dajt after the recorery of his body, it was cremated in the 
pretence of Byron, Leigh Hont and Trelawny. ** What surprised 
ns all was that the heart remained entire. In snatching this relic 
away from the fiery fomace, my hand was severely burnt/*— 
TVelawny's RecolUcHons of Sktelly, 

''Shelley's heart was given to Hunt, who subsequently, not 
without reluctance and unseemly dispute, resigned it to Mrs. Shel- 
ley. It is now at Boscombe. His ashes were carried by Trelawny 
to Rome and buried in the Protestant ccmeitTj"—SMiey by 
John Addington Symonds in "English Men of Letters," page 181. 

TreUwny's inscription on the tombstone reads as follows : 

" Percy BjMhe Shelley 
Cor cordiam 
NAtm, etc ... " 

An illnstration of Shelley's grave may be found in the etching by 
W. B. Scott, which appears as frontispiece to Vol. II of Poetical 
Wtrks of Percy Bysskc Shelley ^ etc, edited by H. Buxton Forman, 
1886. The apparently general belief that it is Shelley's actual heart 
whidi is buried in Rome, and the statement made by J. A. Sjrmonds 
and other authorities that the heart is in England and the ashes in 
Rome, are difficult to reconcile. 

It is unfortunate that the great cannot write their own death 
notices. Their friends always disagree. For instance, the sev- 
eral accounts, which have been written of the last hours, the funeral, 
etc., of Oscar Wilde, di£fer in almost every important detail. 

(») The « St. Sebastian " of Guido Reni is in Room VI of Palazso 
Brignole Sale, also called Palazzo Rosso, No. 18, Strada Nuova. 

It should be recalled that St. Sebastian was one of Wflde's 
favorite characters, and that he, himself, borrowed the name of 
Sebastian as the first part of the nom de plume which he adopted 
after his release from Reading GaoL He not only appears to have 
delighted in the sound of the name, and the martjrrdom which it 
connotes, but shows by the following lines that he found in the con- 
vict's dress certain features suggestive of this saint : 

" Like spe or down, in laoittCrout garb 
With crooked arrows itarred." 

^The Ballad of Reading Gaol^ Canto IV, Verse 7. 
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From the arraw-itarred victim of IndividnAlisin runpvit (i 
mutyted saint wu bat & short step for the lover of cacicmi paradox. 

The Rev. Charles Robert Mitarin (1781-1814), that eccentric 
novelist, dramatist and display -loving pettur whom Wilde calls his 
grand-ancle, and whom he resembled in more ways than one, wtole 
ID iSlo his masterpiece, Melmath thi Wandtrir, This book 
grulijr ialercstcd Wilde— in fad it has bccu suggested thai the 
anoaymous intiodaction to the edition of 1S91 mighl be traced lo 
liii pen. The booV was ccrtainlj recalled 10 him daring his im- 
prisonment, ai in a letter to Rosi at that period be mentionE hia 
interest ' in seeing how his grand.imcte's McimatK and his mothei^* 
Sutrnm had been two of the books that fascinated Roiietti'* 

Sebastian Melmoth : the martyr and the wanderer! Here perh^ j 
U foond Wilde's honest opinion of himself! ' 

Rimark. M. Henry-D. Davray, the translator into French <rf 
Dt Pnfm^, has rcccntlj atated as a fact the condiuioiu that uc 
deduced from the theory £>*'« ■t>°ve> Whether M. Davrtjr recdTcd 
his informatioo direct from Wnde or from lome friend of Wildc, or 
kai been led to this belief throngh a similar process of dednctioa, 
remaini for him to stale. 

C) This gronp of words or the idea which it convep, wai 
used again in several different combinations. It is foond in hia 
tonnel. Waited Dayt {Frvm a PUIurt PainUd by Mitt V. T.). 
Konabos, Vol. ni, Michaelmas Term, 1S77, b^iDoing: 



a later version of the same, greatly altered as Ufadenma Mia 
editions of Pa<wu) : 

madfl for ttiu worid'i pam, 

<d by bs can," 

and again in Zjmdtm MatUU, 18S9: " He is often qnite cbumiDg 
with hii Urge melancholy eyes, his crisp hair, and his slim brown 
fignre." (See page 95.) 

(K) A recent nnmber of TMr Ctntury Magatitu (No. 4, Febnt- 
try, 1906, VoL LXXI, page J35), contains a very interesting iUoa. 
trued artide by the late William Sharp, entitled Tir Partraitt ef 
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JCiois, With Special Rifereme to Those by Severn, In this article 
are indaded the original miniature by Joseph Severn, the George 
Keats replica, the Haydon sketch and life-mask, the Hilton oil 
painting, the Girometti medallion, several of the better known 
sketches and paintings by Severn, together with interesting allusions 
tothe many replicas gennine and onanthentic. Refer also to AWiilr 
in HemptUad. The Century^ No. 6, October, 1895, Vol. L, page 
898, which illastrates a bast of Keats by Anne Whitney, placed in 
the Parish Church of St. John's, Hampstead, in 1894. See Note on 
tie Portraits of Keats ^ Vol. I, page xxxiii, of H. Boston Forman's 
1883 edition of Keats' works. In this note and thronghont the 
four volomes, are given illostrations of the more famous portraits. 
A chalk drawing by William Hflton, R.A., not included in The 
Ceninry, is of interest. A beautiful reproduction of a portrait by 
Severn, done from all appearances in chalk, serves as frontispiece 
to Odes, Sonnets &* Lyrics of John Keats^ published in a very 
limited edition by the Daniel Press, Oxford. The publisher re- 
marks that the drawing is in the possession of Mrs. Fumeauz, and 
" has never until now been copied." This portrait does not seem to be 
generally known and deserves attention as a very lovely picture, 
even if it may not be the " trustworthy likeness " which Mr. 
Daniel claims. It is certainly as dose a resemblance as the pain- 
ful caricature which disfigures the Cambridge Edition of the poet's 
works. See Note ai, page aa6, for a special reference to Joseph 



(W) The Haydon pen and ink sketch is the one which B. R. 
Haydon made in his MS. Journal for November, 1816, shortly 
after his meeting with Keats. This is generally conceded to be the 
first portrait of Keats which has been left to us. " This fine 
profile head was a sketch for the portrait of Keats introduced by 
Haydon into his large picture of 'Christ's Entry into Jerusalem,' 
now in St. Peter's Cathedral at Cincinnati."— The Portraits of JCeats, 
by William Sharp. See preceding Note, 25. 

(^) This is a bust by the American, Fuller, forming part of a 
monument erected in memory of the Rajah of Koolapoor (Kola- 
poor, Kohlapore), who died in Florence in 187a The monument 
is in the Casdne, the perk of Florence, some two mUes from Its 
entrance. 
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(>B) After considerable revision in ihe testet. ihii sonnel wat re- 
pabtishcd as Thi Grave ef Keats in The Barlingtim, No. I , Juio- 
ary. tSSt, page 35. Il was iadndcd \a Poems, 18S1 (Jnlj) and all 
later edilLoiw; and »■»» reprinled in Tkt Best of Oscar XVildt, col- 
lected by Oscai Ilernnann (New York) \ Every Day in the Year, 
edited by Jas. L. and Maiy K. Ford (New York) ; C^iitn Gleams 
irf TkeugM. ediled by Rev. S, P. Linn (Chicago) ; with an extract 
in TAt Paetx' Praise, collected by Eslelle D. Adams (Londoa). 

Wilde was the tnojt painstaking of poels despite his affected car«- 
leiSDCSE and indifference. His scholarship is dearly proven by the 
neatly annoUIed copies of HerDdolas, Sallust, Cicem, etc, used by 
biin al Oxford. Hardly one of his poems which appeared in Tkt tritk-m 
Mimlkly, Katlaios, TAt iforld, Timi, elc, was republished in the 1 
collected edition, withoat some change. The fifth edition of Poemt ' 
iliowi differences of text, which teem bardly important enon^ to 
haTc warranted aberatico, in lome twenty sqiarate inttanrai. Thii 
habit of careful reriaion nerer left hum ; (at all the play* woe re- 
vised for pnblicatioo ; the aecond edition of TTu Ballad ef StaJa^ 
Gael shows by collation some ten new readings ; and later editiona 
ihow three further variants of the second. As an iUostratiMi of 
this point, may be told an anecdote recoonted by Mr. Sheiard in 
Ostar tVildt. The Story of an Vnhappy Fritndikip: During 
Wilde's trip in America, he had occasion to tell his "host one 
evening that he had spent the day in hard literary work, and when 
asked what he had done, he had said : ' I was working on the 
proof of one of my poems all the inoming, and took oat a comma.' 
' And in the afternoon ? ' ' In the aflemooo— well, I pnt it beck 

To show the derel^imcnt of this sonnet to its final form it tt now 
given in (nil as 

THE GRATE OF KEATS. 

Bid of tbe world*! injiiidce, and ilA pain. 
He msallMSt besalh God's v«l of liliw: 
Taken fmn Me bA« life ind Ion wn new 

Fur u Seliuluii, uid u ur{r slain. 
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No cypress shades hit grave, ntt funeral jew, 
Bot g9ntU Tiolets weeping with the dew 
Weave en kit bane* an ever^loteemttng chain, 
O proudest heart that broke for misery ! 
O meeieti Upt eince theee e/MityUne / 
O poet-paiater of our English Land ! 
Thy name was writ in water— tY shall stand: 
And tears like mine will keep thy memory green* 
Am leahelia did her BasU-tree. 

The dumges in the text are indicated in italics. 

(^ The larger part of this line and the whole of the third line 
were used afterwards in Ravenna^ III, 11. 7-8 : 

" Taken from life while life and lore were new, 
He lies beneath God's sramlrts veil of blue." 

Ravenna was the Newdigate Prize Poem in heroic coiiplets» 
which Wilde recited in the Theatre at Oxford, Jnne 26, 1878. It 
was published subsequently by Thomas Shrimpton and Son, Broad 
Street, Oxford, 1878. See NoUs for **Land<m Models^'' Note a, 
page 341. 

(1^) The allosion is obviously to Keats' Isabella; or. The Pot of 
Basil. A Story from Boccaccio, Stanza LII, IL 7-8: 

" and o'er it set 
Sweet Basil, which her tears kept erer wet" 

This incident in the words of John Payne's translation from 
Boccaccio's Story of Isabella (II Decamerone, GiomaU IV, No. 
vella 5) rans as follows : '* She had not dug long before she came 
apon her unhappy lover's body . . . ; she would fain, an she but 
might, have borne away the whole body, to give it fitter burial ; but 
seeing that this might not be, she with a knife cut off the head, as 
best she could. . . . Then, taking a great and goodly pot, of those 
wherein they plant marjoram or sweet basil, she laid therein the 
head, folded in a fair linen cloth, and covered it up with earth, in 
which she planted sundry heads of right fair basil of Salerno ; nor 
did she ever water these with other water than that of her 
tears. . . . She would bend over it and fall to weeping so sore 
and so long, that her tears bathed the basil, which, by dint oC 
such long and assiduous tending, . . . grew passing fair and sweet 
ol savour." 



NOTES FOR « KEATS' SONNET ON BLUE " 

Page 65 

0) This ardde was contribnted to Tki Century Guild HoUy 
Horse^ No. 3, July, 1886, Volume I, page (81) 83. This qnarterly 
was a magazine de luxe (la^" x9^")> which was published at the 
Chiswick Press from January, 1886, through October, 1893 ~ 
twenty-eight beautiful numbers in all. In April, 1884, a single 
number (11'' z 9^'), with the same title and woodcut for the cover, 
was published under the imprint of G. Allen. This first issue, how- 
ever, was quickly withdrawn by the publisher, so that few copies 
of it are in circulation. 

O Wilde's Western tour brought him to LouisTllle some time 
in February, 1883, probably at a date between the 15th and the 
33nL 

(*) Mrs. PbOip Speed (Emma Keats) died in the month of Sep- 
tember, 1883. '* It may be added that the mask [Haydon's life- 
mask] of Keats bears a striking resemblance to one of Keats' rela- 
tives now living in America, and that it especially recalls the fea- 
tures of his niece, Mrs. Emma Keats Speed, of Louisville, Ken- 
tucky."— Statement by the Editor. The Century, No. 4, February, 
Volume XXVII, 1884, page 603. 

(«) George Keats (1797- 1843), the brother of the poet, im- 
migrated to America in the spring ol 1818, shortly after his 
marriage to Georgiana Augusta Wylie. He went ostensibly to 
better his fortunes, with the hope of assisting his brother financially. 
He has had many detractors, however, who censored him for his 
money dealings with the poet. Charles Brown was especially bit- 
ter in his denunciations of him and was prevented by him from 
carrying out his proposed biography of Keati. George visited 
his brother in England during the winter of 1819- 30. 

After having tried his hand at several trades, he went into the 
lumber business and died a wealthy man and one of the best known 
dtlieos ol Louisville. '* George Keats not only loved his brother 
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^H John bot reTCTEBCfd his gcniai and enjoytd hii poetry, beUeriDg 

^H hitn to belong to the front tank of English baids." — Mtvteir of 

^1 Geergt A'ealj, by J. F. C. (The Rev. James Freemui Cluk), 7Tu 

^1 Dial, AprQ. 1843. 

^1 (^) Mr. John Gilmet Speed, ion of the kdf whom WOie mef, ■ 

^1 edited TMt Lilten and Potmi of John Kfatt, in 3 vols.. New Vort^ J 

■ 1883. 

^H (') WUde seems to hive mide some error here, unless it be 

^H possible thai sach on umotatcd edition of Dante has escaped the 

^^ notice of the many editors of Keats' wotli. Wilde probably bad in 

^^^ mind the cop/ of Aliliim in which Keats wrote hii comments on 

^^P Paradiie Leit. Pail of these appeared ia Tke Dial, Apr!!. 1S43. _ 

^H See aUo Thr Athetutum, October 36, 1S73, and NoUs tm Miitm't I 

^y " Parudia LdsI," page 356, Vol. Ill o(H. Baiton Foiman's Glasgow 

edidon of Kcati' work^ 1901. Kcati wu, hawcrci, an ardcat 
admirer of Daatc, to whom be wai introduced in Cary** trantlutoo. 
Ib a M^y o{ this he wrote his (oiuiet At a Drmm, 



Page 66 

(^ A facsimile of the mannscript preceded Wilde's essay, page 81. 
It does not appear to be a very good reprodaction, thon^ it is con. 
cdTable that the ink of the original had faded (WUda speaks of 
"faded scraps of paper," etc], making it difficidt of reprodnctioa. 
Mr. H. Buxton Forman, the anihoritj on Keal*, refers to it in the 
following terms in Poetry emd Fmi iy Jekn Keats. A Bttk ^ 
Frah Versa and Ntte Riadingi, tb., London, 1S90, page aj : 

" A mannscript of the Sonnet oa bine, written in answer to one of 
Reynolds' on dark eyes, foood its way to America ; and a so-called 
bicsimile of it, now sham of its first line, appeared in Tlu Ctnttay 
Guild HMy Hone for Jnly, 1S86. Line 6 and those fbUowing 
leem to have exercised the poet a good deal. Hr. Htvwood's 
variation is not shown by this copy ; bnt, as tar as TIM JMtj 
Hone leptodnction is legible, the intentions seem to hsTC beai ai 

Since Hr. Porman's transcription does not appear to embrace all 
the Tiriants which occnr in this Tersion, and a single o^ital be> 
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comes of interest, when collation extends to sach minntix, a more 
detailed transcript of the thirteen lines in the facsimile is given 
below: 



} 



{ 



LL 1 [Torn from MS.] . . 

s. Of Cynthia, the Wide Palace of the ran 

3. The tent of Hetperua and all hu train 

4. The Boeomer of Clouds gold, grey and don 

5. BfaM 'tis the Life of Waten — Ocean 

WaietfaUa 
his Pools numboless 

6. And all vassal Stzeams ; LaJu*, Pool* atui Stat 

A 

7. And WaUffalU amd F&untahu tuvtr ram 
weird 

& Or/Utt/d or tUft but sHU 

7. May rage and foam and fret but nerer can 
8L Sohside bat to a dark bhie Natireness 
9. Bhiel gentle Cousin to the forest green 
aa Married to green in all the sweetest flowers 

th Forget me not 
II. Tkg ViaUt the Bluebell and that Queen 
A 

Se cr ec y 
IS. Of Niddenm4*s the Violet. What strange powers 

But how great ) 

13. Hast thou as a mere Shadow? tJUn Jkow high f 

When an 

14. TrrtmbUuf in eye thou art aliTe with fate - 

A 

Note. The carets occur where shown ; the italicized words are 
crossed in the MS., bat appear in the same relative position. 

(•) Lord Honghton (1809-85), Richard Monckton Milnes, 
trsTeller, philanthropist, anrivallcd after-dinner speaker, poet and 
Maecenas of poets. He obtained the laareateship for Tennyson and 
wu among the first to recognize Mr. Swinborne. Among his works 
are Poems, Legendary and I/utorical {i^^) ; Palm leaves (1844) ; 
ud most important of all The Life, Letters and Literary Remaitu 
efJokn Keats (1848), a vols. 

(*) Charles Armitage Brown (1786-^.1842), a retired mer- 
chant, when he met Keats at Ilampstead. He accompanied the 
poet on his "tonrtothe Hebrides, '* July- Aagnst, 18 18, and took him 
into his home after the death of Keats' brother in December, 
1818. He was the poet's warm friend and adviser, and after hit 
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ddtb wmt to Itaiy, where be became acqniinted with Trelawvy 
and LaodoT. At Ihe villa of the latter, he met Lord Honghloo aod 
when fisilly he decided la give Dp hii idea of ■ biograph)' of Keats 
and to emigrate lo New Zeslaod, be placed in Lord HoDgblon's 
hands all the material he had collected for this porpmc. 

The so-called Hoagbton MSS. from which was conpilMj Tie 
Lifi, LrtttTs. etc, consist of Brown's manuscript memoir, trans- 
criplt made by him of a few of Keals' poems, reminiscences b^ 
Cbirlci Cowden Clarke, Henry Stephens, Joseph Sevetnaad other 
iclimaces uf Keats, as well ax letters from Ihe above. 

(1*) This sonnet appeaii. Vol. II, page 19$ of Tfu Lift, Leitm \ 

amd Litensry Kanains nfjckn Ktals, b; Lord Hooghton (1848). 
(>l) Tbc MMct ol Rejnoldi' loanel readt >* (oDaw*: 



(») John HamntOD Reynoldi (1796-1851). poet and hteaA 
«( Keats. Aittbcr of Sa^, an Eaitrm TaU (1814) ; Tlu EJftt y 
ImoginatUK (1814) ; Tlu Naiad (1816). Id the fint and bM ^ 
these be ihowi the inSnence of Bttoo; in the second thmt of 
Leigli Hnnt, throngb whom it i* probable that he met Keats. Ba- 
fore the completion of Endymimt, Keats ^ojected ■ teriei erf 
metrical versions of Bococdo'i tales with RcTiiolds, hit own coft- 
tribntion to be Isaitlla, and Reynt^ds', Tkt Gardrm 1^ FUrrmt*. 
The last was erenltullj poblitfacd together with TTu Imdyt ^ 
PrvBtmrt in 1831, over the pieadoDTm "John Hamihim." la 
the meantime Reynolds had prodnccd in 1819 a farce entitled Om*, 
Ttoo, Tkrtt, Four, Pioe, and parodies of Wordsworth, entitled 
PiUr Btli. Keats' letters to ReToolds are nolewatthr as beine 
amoDg his most nnreserred and interesting. (Sec also Note 14.} 

(U) " Woodhonse'x transmpt of the lonnet corresponds verfaalljr 
with the teat of thic edition [the refidaam of WiUc'* CacumOe] 1 
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lie ghret the date ai the 8th of Febmarj, 1818."— /Wiip^ a$td Prvti 
kyJokn Kiois. Edited by H. Buxton Fomum, 1890, page a6. 

'* The WoodhoQse MSS. consist of a commonplace book in which 
Richard Woodhonse, the friend of Keats, transcribed aboat mid- 
snmmer, 18 19, the chief part of Keats' poems at that date nnpnblished. 
The transcripts are in many cases made from early drafts of the 
poems. "~ Preface to KeaU by Sidney ColTin, page yii. 

(14) See A Sennet by Keats^ in The Atken^tum, No. 2536, Jone 
3, 1876, page 764. Mr. Honrood's article is soffidently interesting 
to warrant a foil quotation, and thongh the verbal changes in 
the sonnet are all pointed ont by Wilde, it is given in fall, to illus- 
trate the curious variations in punctuation and capitalisation, which 
characterize the several versions of many of Keats' poems. 

"In 183 1, John Hamflton Rcjrnolds, the friend of Keats, pub- 
lished a volume of poems with the title, ' The Garden of Fhrenee 
and ether Poems ^ by John Hamilton.' At pages 124 and 136 are 
two sonnets on Sherwood Forest ; and a manuscript note in my copy 
says, that ' It was in answer to these two sonnets that Keats sent 
the author the lines on Robin Hood, which are published with his 
Lamia^ etc.* At page 128 is a sonnet ending with an expression of 
preference of dark eyes to blue eyes. Appended to this is a manu- 
script addition (made evidently not long after the volume was 
printed), of which the following is a copy : ' Keats, upon reading 
the above sonnet, immediately expressed his own preference for blue 
eyes in the following lines : 

'[LL] I. BhMl 'tb tbehiM of beaveo— the domain 
a. Of Cynthia, — ^ihm bright palace of the ran, 

3. The tent of Hespenie and all his train, 

4. The botomer of clooda, gold, f rey, and dnn. 

5. Bloel 'tit the life of waters: — Ocean, 

& With an hit tributary ttreamt, pools nomberlflM^ 

7. May rage and foam and fret ; but nercr can 

8. Sobtide, if not to dark blue natii 



9. Blue ! gentle cousin to the forest green ; 
to. Married to green in all the sweetest flowers, — 
If. Forget-me-noc : the Blue-bell ; and that Queen 
19. Of secrecy, the Violet.— What strange powers 

13. Hast thoo, as a mere shadow :~bat how great 

14. When in an eye thoo art, alirewilh laief' 
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i ni>t find this Eonnel in any of Eevenl edlliona of Ketu' poemk 
I 1 have, nor is it mentioned in Lord Ilonghton's Jj/t of Ktait. 
A.J. Horwood." 
4r. Homood no doobi had the revised edition of Lord Hou^- 
I Lift of Keats pnbJished in 1867, 



I 

I 



0^) " These strike me u decide nnincTuiations, but indicm- 

dve of an earlier sIBte of the poo. n that adopted in the text." 
— The Peelical Worki, lU., ef Jgi- ib. Edited bj H. Buxton 
Forman. 1SS3. VoL II, pages 15; 

(>■) Mr. Fonnsn makes farlhe. ment (see Note 7, page aio) 
on thi^ snbjecl in TAe dmptele \rork! of Jnhn Ktats, Glasgow, 
1901, VoL II, pages i9S--9,aiidoffer*diefoIlowtngob}ectiaa: "The 
■choliast of the Hatiy Hone * fac-iimHe ' demntred to nj ac- 
ceptance of TTie AtMenentm variant of line 6 ai gcnaine, on thn 
grotlnd tlut we ' have before ns Keala' [ru] fint draft of die 
tonnet,' and that, ' haring got his line right in his fint draft, Keala 
probably did not spoil it in his second.' Thii reasoning awoDMa 
the ffohiy None draft to be the first and ignores tbe piobalrilitj 
tbat, as in other cases, there were tcr^ipj pencillinga, anjr of whidi 
might have passed into another Tenion written ont at a different 

(1^ " The ponctnation of 7^ ^AtMtfut TCrsion is duraderitlk 
of Keats, and I have adopted it in part."— The Petlital WvHb, tic., 
18S3. Edited hj H. Bdiioq Ponnan, VoL II, page ajS. On the 
preceding page is the sonnet, the title reading: 

SONNET. 



Id collating Mr. Forman's version with those of Lord Honghtm 
(i) and Tlu At/tenaum (a), the foUowing variatioiu are disdosed; 
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LL 1-4 follow the text and ponctiution of (i), adding a comma 

after "Hesperus," L 3. 

L. 5 follows the text and panctoation of (a), bat begins ** 't is" 

with a capital. 

*' 6 follows the text of (i) and pnnctnation of (a). 

« 7 « < «< and pnnctnation of (i). 
«i g «« i< <i <( << << tt (2), 

*' 9 reads: "Blue! Gentle cousin of the forest-green." 

" 10 follows the text and punctuation of (2). 

** II " " '* of (a) and punctuation of (i), but omits 

hyphen in Blue-bell. 
" 13 follows the text and punctuation of (i), but begins "Tio- 

let " with a capital. 
"13 follows the text and punctuation of (i). 
" 14 follows the text of (i) and punctuation of (3). 

The current Cambridge Edition of Keats, edited by Horace E. 
Skidder and published by Houghton, Mifflin & Co., has this sonnet 
on page 43, and seems to borrow its punctuation and capitalization 
from both the Houghton and Forman texts, thereby forming an* 
other Yariant— // tic ad inf. 

(IS) "At page too, VoL I, of his fmXLi/eo/Jireats, Lord Houghton 
has quoted a literary portrait which he received from a lady [Mrs. 
Procter. See Note 18 • page 3 11] who used to see him at Hazlitt's lee* 
tures at the Surrey Institution [probably during 1817.1818] . . . 
' His eyes were large and hiue, and his hair auburn,* . . . Reader, 
alter in your copy of the Life of Keats ^ Vol. I, page 103, 'eyes ' light 
hazel, 'hair' lightish brown and ievrj,^*~'RecolUcti4ms of Ckarlet 
Camden Clarke, 

Yet only a few pages before, Clarke writes: "John was the 
only one resembling him (his father) in person and feature, with 
brown hair and dark hazel eyes." 

" The eyes mellow and glowing ; large, dark and sensitive."— Z^n/ 
Byron and Some of his Contemporaries^ etc., by Leigh Hunt, 1838. 
" At one of our visits, Mr. Severn maintained that Keats' eyes were 
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hud." TkeGnamef KieUand Stvtm. Editor of TV Cauwy, 
Ho, 4, FebiMry. 1884. Vol. XXVII, page 603. 

In ihis conneciion, curionily ecough B timilir comfosion etini 
eoneeroing ihe colooi of Wilde's eyes ; 

" His eyes tst blue, or lighi grey, and imtead of being ' dreatnj * 
«re bright and qaiek."— Omvif Wtldt's Arrnial. Nrs-Yerk Daify 
TriiuHi, Jan. 3, 1882, page S, d, 4. 

" His eyes were of a deep blue, bat withoot thai far-away ei- 
pressioD which is popularly atlribaled to Ihtia." — Oicar WiUt't 
Arrival. The Nfu- York World, Jan. 3, i88i, page I. d. 4. 

'■ The eyes were large, dark aod eTer-dumging ia cxpressioii. " — 
TV 1011/1 PUIerial. 1881. 

" La pore lomiire bleae, tm peo enfaatitie, de soo regard." — 1 
Otcar WiUt rl rm irnfrt, by J. ^Joseph Reniiid. Zd Crandt 
XiT-ui, i; Fivriet, 190;, page 401 ; also in his preface to /n/™/i™j, 
Puia: P.-V. StoA, 1905. 

Lord Alfred DoQgUt, oa the other hand, affirms that Vmde** 
eyes were green. Therefore, according to hii friendi and Inter- 
TJevera, hi> eyes were deep blae, light grey, dark, or green. 

{») Charlea Cowden Clarke {1787-1877), warm friend of Keati, 
co-anthor of JttcolUctiimi (see following note] : also of IfiiU en lit 
Stkeet-Haiut ef Ktatt at Enfitld. TJu St. Jami^ s Holiday Anntial, 

" Ton fim tanglit nw aD the nnea of ams.*' 

Kesu' EpisUt A> CkarUi Comdm Clarkt, L 53. 

(M) SttelUetiani of WtiUri ty Ckarlit and Mary Ceaden Clarke, 
1878, as reprinted, with (light dianges, from Tlu Gtntleaian'i 
ilagaiine, Febmary, 1874. 

(*l) Joseph Severn (1793-1879), the ardent and (ailhftll friend 
of Keats nntil hii death, and faithful to Keats' memory throngh the 
Temainder of his own long life. It is to Severn that we owe oar 
knowledge of Keats' last days at the house on the Piazza dj Spagnn 
— thme bitter hoari made so real by the painter's sketch of Kemta 
dnriiig his last illness (see Century Magmint, Febmary, 1906, page 
S4S). If not a great painter, he was a great friend, whose name 
can no more be disassociated 6-om that of the poet than the tomb- 
atone with the palette be removed from the stone with (he lyre; 
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for in i88j Severn's bodj was pbced by the side o£ Keats' in the 
ProCestantoemeterj at Rome. See Note 10, page 208 ; Note 1 1, page 
909; Note I3« page aio; or for special reference to Serern's 
portraits of Keats, Note 2$, page 314. 

(») This is line $ of tlie Sonnet, 7> JIfy Broiker George, origi. 
nally published as the first poem under the general title of Sannett 
in Pdems fy Jskm JCmis, London: Printed for C. & J. Oilier, 
etc, 181 7. 
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NOTES FOR « ENGLISH POETESSES " 

P*gc73 

This essmy originaUy ^>pemred in Queen, The Lady* s New^ 
paper, Na 3189, December 8, 1888, Vol. LXXXIV. 

(*) Cf. "Mrs. Browning, the first really great poetess of cor 
Mtemxat."^ Literary and Other Notes. The Woman* s World, Ho^ 
▼ember, 1887, or Essays, Criticisms and Reviews, page 115. Set 
also Note 13, page 350. 

(') The New Year hymn no donbt refers to Old and New Year 
LHtties, pnblished in Goblin Market and Other Poems (1864). 
In a letter which Dante Gabriel Rossetti wrote to Hall Caine, he 
mentioned, howerer, that "Swinbnme thinks The Advent per- 
haps the noblest of all her poems." 

if) Swinbnme was an ardent admirer of Christina Rossetti's 
poetry. To her he addressed A Ballad of Appeal, ** To Christina 
G. Rossetti," in A Midsummer holiday, and Other Poems (1884); 
to her, he dedicated A Century 0/ Roundels (1883) ; and at her death, 
wrote an elegy entitled, A New Yearns Eve, printed in the Nine* 
teenih Century, Febniary, 1895. 

Page 74 

(S) loirf^, or, in her own dialect i^ir^ was one of the two great 
leaders ol the iEolian school of poetry, of which Alccos was the 
other. 

(*) Her lyric poems formed nine books, bnt of these only frag- 
ments have come down to as. The longest is a splendid ode to 
Aphrodite. The fragments are edited by Nenc, Berlin (1837), 
and in Bergk's Poet4e Lyrici (1867). 

O Athos (Haghion Ores, Monte Santo, i. c. Holy Mountain), the 
■*^mfili n iT rfnf**«»K slso called Acte, which projects from Chal- 
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dice in MaecdoDia. This ptmcsala hu, for ■ thotaand jctra, 
bees itnddcd with QDmeroos monosleriei, doLsKrs and chapels 
irhence il derives its looderD name, la these monasteries some 
valaable MSS. of aneienl authors have been diicoveted. 

(■) Sappho vu ■ native of Mitylene or, as some said, of Eresoi 
in Lesbos. See line lo of Tht Gntvr of JCrals, Note aS. page jiy. 

(•) nt Cry >,/ Ih. Cktldrm (1843). 

(Ki) SennrU/rem Ihi PortugHeit, first printed as : SenneU by E, 
B, B., Snsding. {Net far pttblkaUoK.) 1847. 
Page 76 

(") Vaim ef Peett in Petms (1844); Cots Citidi Wimdawi 
(iSsO i «nd Aurera Ltigh {1857). 

(>i) C»s» Gnidi was the celebrated home of Ijie Brownings in 
Florence — the honte dow tnarked with • commemoradTe Hblet. 

(f) Cf. " Hn. BrownioE, the first great English poete**, was 
alio an admirable scholar, thongh she maj not hafc pnt the acwntt 
on her Greek, and even in those poems that aeem most remote frtMi 
clatsical life, tnch as Aunra Leigh, tor instance, it is not diflicalt 
to trace the fine literary inflnence of classical training."— ZiDnv^ 
aW OlAtr JVoUt. Tht Weman't fVerld, Jannarj, 18S8. 

(14) Elizabeth Barrett married Robert Browning in iS4fi and 
•hoTtljr afterwards traTcHed tooth to Italy by way irf Paria, 
CTOuing the Alps in the tame year. 
Page 77 

(U) Richard Hengist Home, the aothor of 73^ AuAl^Jr«rCMr, 
to whom she wrote continnoiuly before her marriage. These lettoa 
were published under the title of LtUen e/E. B. Bnwmimg t» Jt, 
H.Hanu. 

P»ee78 

(>*) Ct. "I have worked at poetry; it has not beoi with me 
rererie, bat ix\."-LttbTi»/M. B. Brvumimg 6> B. H. Htnu. 

P«ge79 

(y) Delphi in Phods, the seat of the world-renowned tei]^le «< 

Apollo, in the center of which wat a chasm, and ovct this a tripo^ 



} 
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whereon was seated the priestess Pythia whenerer the orade was to 
be ooosnlted. 

Page 80 

Q») I. Emily Jane Pfeiffer (1837- 1890) i^GlanArlack (1877) ; 
Samfuts and Songs (1880) ; and UmUr Ou Aspens (1883) ; etc. 

II. Harriet Eleanor Hamilton-King (1840- )\^Tke Disci- 
ples (1878); A Book of Dreams (1882); txA Ballads of the North 
(1889). 

III. AngasU Webster (Julia A. J. Daries), (1837-1894):^ 
Pseudonym *' Cecil Home"; Dramatic Studies (1866); Portraits 
(1870), indading The Castaway; The Book of Rhyme (1881); also 
dramatic pieces and translations soch as Medea (1866). 

IV. (Mrs. ) Graham R. Tomson (i860 - ):^The Bird-Bride 
(1889) ; and Summer Night and Other Poems ( 1891). A sympathetic 
reriew of the first book with selections from it was included by 
Wilde in Some Literary Notes, The Woman^s World, Jnne, 1889. 

V. A. Mary F. Robinson-Darmesteter(i857- )i^A HaneU 
ful of Honeysuckle ( 1878) ; The Crowned Hippolytus (1881) ; The New 
Arcadia (1884); An Italian Garden (1886); and Poems, Ballads 
and a Garden Play (1888). ** Miss Robinson's poems haye always 
the charm of delicate music and graceful expression," Wilde writes 
of the last volume, in A Note on Some Modem Poets, The Woman^s 
World, December, 1888. 

VI. Jean Ingelow (1820-1897):—^ Rhyming Chronicle of 
Incidents and Feelings (1850); Poems {l%^l)\ (1876); (1885)— 
three series. ** Jean Ingelow, whose sonnet on *' A Chess King " is 
like an exquisitely carved gem,*' Wilde writes of her in Literary 
and Other Notes, The Woman's World, November, 1887. 

VII. May Kendall (1861- )\--Dreams to Sell (1887) and 
Songs from Dreamland {^\%c^)—iS\ in a humorous vein. 

VIII. Edith Nesbit (Bland). {\%i%) .--Lays and Ugends{\X»^y, 
Leaves of Life (1888). ** There are some wonderfully pretty poems 
in it, poems full of quick touches of fancy, and of pleasant ripples 
of rhyme ; and here and there a poignant note of passion flashes across 
the song, as a scarlet thread flashes through the shuttlerace ol a loom, 
giving a new value to the delicate tints, and bringing the scheme of 
colour to a higher and more perfect key." Such was Wilde's 
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ririmm «f the lul volam^ reriewtd in Seni Littrary ffalis. TTu 
Pimam'i ^orld. Much, 1SS9. 

IX. Hijr Vto'bja-.-Ponni {imi) :- A BallaJ s/ tlti Rtad and 
0(A/r/l>mw(lS8j); tai PansUi, A Boei t/ Pormi l,\$<)^). "Apo»- 
esi wilhlbe (rae lyric*] iropnlse of song, whnsc woric is as <JeUcM* 
■til is deligblfnl," Wilde writes of h« in Z ifrniry aW Otktr K»tti. 
Tht IVffmam'i iVarlJ, Noiremlwr, f. 

X. Un. George LUlie Ciaib nah MoriM Mnlock), (1836- 
iBS7): — Piitmje/TAiny Ytan, nnc anJ OU (l$$I). 

Wiltle wiole more spcdfiolljr □( ihese poenic in ui ulide eadtfed 
v4 Miff DH Sam/ Modtm Pott!, tvhich he conUibated to Tkr Wrmmt^i 
»Viiy(olwhichhevasthe editor) (or December, 1SS8. See also ike 
repriol of this in Essayi, Crilicisms and Rri'itvit (1901), p^ge* 31-^4. 

XI. Mm. Wilfred MefDell (AUcc C. Tllompsoo) :— /W/iiH^f 
187s) «nd Zaf<T/'«™j(i90i). 

XII. Eliubeth Rachel OuipnuBi:— 7I« ttim Fmrgmiiry tmd 
Oiktr Pttmj (tSS7). Thii book wm renewed \>y WOde in LUrraty 
and Otktr Nela. The fVeman't WgrU.'inmKj.lVSi; "ABof 
Miss Cb»pinin'» poemi are worth retdine, if Dot (or tlMtt abaolat* 
beuit; U icMt for their iDlcUectiuI intention." 
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(») Cf. "Carlyle'i stormy rheiorie. "— ^r. Patit'i Latt Vatmtu. 

(**) Cf. "Those long sentences of Mr. Psier'i come to have the 
charm of an elaborate piece of mniic, and the nnitj of SQch mnilc 
also." And later in the same rcTiew, "If imaginative pni«e be 
Teallf the special art of Ihit ceDtnrf, Mr. Paler most rank amongst 
onr ccotDry 's most chsracterblic artists, "—^r. Pata's Latt Vobamt. 
" Even the work of Mr. Pater, who is, on the whole, the most per- 
fect master of English prose now creating amongst ns, is often far 
more like a piece of mosaic than a passage in music" — 73r Critie 
ai Arliil. Part I. 

<^) Cf. " His style is chaos illnmined by Sashes of lightning. 
As a writer he has mastered everfthing except language," etc — 
Tlu Dttay ef Lying and Literary and Other NoUt. The tVomam^t 
Wertd, January, 18S8. "One incomparable novelist we have ni»w 
in England, Mr. George Meredith. There are better artists in France, 
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bat Fnoce hu no ooft wboie vtew of life U 10 itzgt, m varied, lo 
iiDMginuiiely true, etc" — 7Ht Scut ^ Mam Vndtr Sptialum. 
" Meredith ii ■ proie Browning, and to it Browning."— 7*if CrilU 
at ArHit. Part /. 

(**) C(. " Mr. Robert Loni* Sterauon, thm deligbtfnl mHter 
o( delicate and (anctfnl proie."— TMt Detay tf Lying. 

(*■) C(. "Rnikin'i winged and paaaionate eloqnence."— ^r. 
Paltr'i Lait Vtlumt. 

(**) Cf. *■ Women leem to me to po*teu jiul wtiat ooi literature 
want!— aligbt touch, a delicate hand, a gracctDl mode of treaament 
and an niutndied felidtj of pbraie. We want lome one wbo will 
do for onr proie wbat Hme. de Sirignf did (or tbe proae of Prance." 
-Semt Uttrary NtUt. The iVamam'i WaHd, lannatr, 1S89. 

Page Si 

(>*) Jnliana Bemen, Benci, or Banei (f. 1388- f):— la be- 
liered to bare lived in the beginning of the fifteenth ccntnrjr and 
to have been Prioreii of Sopwcll Nonnerj, Hertfordihire. Pnb- 
lithed a vrorkon fieldiportt and heraldry, Tlu Bokt o/St.Alimtu 
(i486). Thii book contain* treatiiea on hawking, hooting and 
kindred iporti. Cf. LiUrary ami OtiUr Nftti. Tht Wtmvii 
World, November, 1SS7. 

A'. B. From thU point thronghont the ctiay, all namca marked 
with an aileritk (*) have been referred to bj Wilde in almoM 
identical termt JD hii review of fVemtn't Veuti (1887): "An 
anthology of the moat characteriitic poem* by Eagliih, Scotch and 
Imh women, lelectedandarrangrd by Mn. William Sharp." Thia 
review occar*ander£i>nir7ai»/l?l'4frA'm:<-/. The Waman' 1 Wertd, 
November, 1SS7, from which qaotations have already been made. 

(*■) Anne Aikcw* (1511-1546): — Protestant martyr; wai twiM 
arraigned for herety and on Ihe lecond in*tance, refnaing to recant, 
wai bamed al Smithlield. 

C) QoecD Elizabeth,* the pnpil of Ascham, could speak Latin and 
Greek flaratlr, and French and Italian as well ai ihe did Engliah. 
She wai the author of a namber ol poenu a* well as tranilationi of 
BWIhiut and Sallntt. George Fattenham indadei in hii Arti tf 

•Ct LimaryaitdOaeri/tta. Tin Iftma-fi WtrU, Hnvialir, mr. 
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EngUth Potiie (15S9}, the (oorteen line poem referred 10 ■nd \xra& 
it " A Ditljt of her MajeslJM owne makiDg, posiiog street uitl har- 
monicaL" Lines l I~t3 read &£ (allows : 



Sbal reap DogKinc^ irbere fartnerrulc haih taught tdt pence to ffnwe-" 

Eliiabeth vrolea nambei of letters to Junes VI of Scotland, vbicb 
pnblislicd hj the Cunden Sodctj in 1849. 
{«) Marj Herberl.* Countess o( Pembroke (f. 1555-1611) :— Sis- 
ter of Sir Philip Sidney. To her, the latter dedicated his Anadia; 
Spenser, his Ruinii of Thni; Daniel, his Dtlia. For her, Nicholas 
Breton wrote Thr Pilgrimagt of ParatOti. She wui one of the 
moit distingtiished tiHiralnm of her time, herself anlhot of Tlu 
Dtttffl Lay of Chrinda. pablished with Ailrofhtl and Slilta; the 
translitor la blank verse from ihe French of Anlenic, a tragedy by 
RobeR Garaier ; collaborator with Sidney in a metrical Tenion of 
the Psalmi (nnpobliihcd) ; and editor of her brother's posthnnKma 

Page 83 

(M) Lady Elizabeth Carey* (or Carew). There were two ladic* 
of the same name: the mother (Jl. 1590), a patroness of poets, to 
whom Spenser and Nash dedicated works ; and the daaghlcr, to whom 
Nash dedicated Tenvn a/IAt Night, referriag in that dedicadon to 
translations of poems from Petrarch. It is generally conceded that 
the daaghter was iheaothor of this tedions tragedy, published 1613. 

(^) Lady Mary Wroth* (Jt. 1611), daughter of Sir Robert Stdnej 
and niece of Sir Philip, whose Anadia she imitated in TJit 
CotatUtH of Mamlgmnerit'i Urania. Ben Jonson's dedicattoii 
reads as follows: — 'To the Lady Most Dcserring Her Name and 
Blood, L4uly Mary Wroth. Madam,— In the age of saoifioea, the 
trtith o( religion,' etc — TAt Akkemiil (1611). 

(») Eliiabeth,* Queen of Bohemia (StnirtJ, (1596-1663):— 
Daaghter of James I of England. She became the wife of the Elector 
Palatine, Frederick V, who was chosen King of Bohemia in 1619 and 
deposed iD 163O, his reign of one winter gaining him the name of 
" The Winter King. " She, howerer, is remembered as " TheQaea 



•Cf. Littnrym 
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of Hearts " and is immorUlizcd in tbe poem of Sir Henry Wotton 
written c. 1620, and printed first in Rcliquia fVoUtmia (i6$i). See 
Palgrave's GoUtn Treasury^ CX : 

" You mieaiier b«uities of th« oigbt . . ." 

C) Margaret Cavendish,* Dachess of Newcastle (Locas), 
c. 1624-1674:— Wrote and published a great moltitode of verses, 
essays and plays (1653-1668). Pope glorified her thus : 



«« 



There, tUunped with anns, Newcastle ihinet complete." — Tkt Dumcimd, 



Wilde quotes in Literary and Other Notes three verses from a 
book of her Poems^ published 1693. 

C) Afra, Aphra or Ayfara Behn* (Johnson), (1640-16S9):— 
Dramatist. In 1671 she brought out Forced Marriage, Her pUjrs 
are published in three or four volumes. Author of many verses, a 
long allegorical poem entitled Voyage to the Isle of luwe, and the 
story Oroonoko. Referring to this, Mr. Swinburne writes : — " This 
improper woman of genius was the first literary abolitionist— the 
first champion of the slave on record in the history of fiction." 

(»*) Katherine Philips* (Fowler), (1631-1664) :— Wrote verse un- 
der the pseudonym of " Orinda," to which an admiring public added 
the epithet ** Matchless." Cowley has written an elegy, On the 
Death of Mrs, Katherine Philips and an Ode on Orindd's Poems, 
She was a very prolific writer. Her collected verses were printed 
in 1667. Her translation of Corneille^s Pomp/e was acted with 
great success in Dublin. 

(••) Annie Finch,* Countess of Winchilsea (</. 1720): — Poetess 
friend of Pope and Rowe. The Spleen, a Pindarique Ode, appeared 
in 1701 in addon's Miscellany and her Miscellany Poems ^ Written ky 
a Lady in 1713. From the former, Pope borrowed for An Essay 4m 
Man, ** We faint beneath the aromatic pain." Wordsworth made the 
statement, which Wilde quotes, in a prefatory essay to his volume of 
1815, having already sent a commendatory sonnet of his own to 
Lady Mary Lowther. Wilde, in Literary and Other Notes, does not 
consider Wordsworth's statement accurate, *' as it leaves Gay entirely 
out of account." A new edition of The Poems of Anne^ Countess of 
Winchilsea^ has been published in Chicago, 1902. 

*Cf. LUermfj mmd Other SoUs. The H^^tmam't W^rU^ November, 1817. 
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Page 84 

(») LiwJj Rnssell* (Rachel Wtiothetley), {1636-1733) :— Dlogb. I 
ler of Ihe 41I1 Earl of SoulhamptoD ; cdebrRtcd as the aniaa 
of her husbsDil in his [aaioQ& (rial, aod author of letters iioc: 
scribed from the MS. ia Wobiini(p) Abbey, first pubHshed in 

P) Eliia Haywood* (Fowler), (f. 1693-1756) ;-Wrote 1 greBtl 
Dumber of dramas, etc Stcrel Hhlvrifs, Xaiftb and Potxi (\^i^^M 
dedicated to Richard Steele. Of her. Pope wrote : 



—TIttDmmcIt 

t The "rwo babes "were heiscandaloBi books, T'AfCiwr/^ C<tr<> ' 
mania and Tkt Kne Vtiifia. 

(*) Anne Wharton,' Mnrchioncsi of WTiirton (Ue), ((. 1631- 
16SS) ;-The author of a metrical paraphrase of The I^mmtoli.nts 
ef Jertmiak and otber Tcne. Edmtiad Waller wrote of her in 
Ok oh EUgj on the Earl ef RacieiUr, 

" Hb- vil u siacefid. gnat uid imd ; 
Allied in geuui, u in blood-" 

(») Lwly Mary Wortley Montagu* (PjerrepoDl),(i6S9M76a}:— 
Famotu K« one at the [rreatest leiler-writera of anj age. Has also 
written Tcnes, town eclogaes, and epigrams, and lome charming 
translatians of Turkish poems sabmitted to her when she waa in 
Constantinople. 

(«) Mrs. Sasannah CentUvre (1667-1713):— Dramatist. TUt 
Petyumf ffuiiamfilTOO) was her first production. /%// (iqinall), 
with her life, was issued in 3 vols., 1761. Pope's comment reads t 
"At lad CentUnc Ml her voia tofaiL"— 7**1 Z>»nuC 

(•■) Lady Anne Barnard* (Lindsay), (1750-181;) ;— Her poem 
of Au/J RfUm Gray, wu pablished anonymaiuly when she was bat 
M (177a)- 

(") "Vanessa," Esther (Hester) Vanhomrigh (c. i6S9-i7»3), 
was the daughter of a Dotch merchant who had settled in England. 
Swift became acquainted with Mrs. Vanhomrigh and her two dangh. 
•Ct LUtnrfamdOilarNtta. Tin WimMm't WoriJ. Nonnber, 1887. 
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ten donns a Tiiit to London lo 1708, when Eitlier wti not more 
(hu 19 yean old. She became enamonred of him tod her infilDa- 
tion luted until (he day of her death, which wu the indirect remit 
of their eitTaogement. Swift celebrated their lore in Cadtnta and 
Vaniaa, a long poem written in 1713, rev»ed in 1719 and 
pabliihed after her death bf the terma of her testament. 

(•>) Dean Swift'* "Stella" waa Heater (Esther) Johnton (168 1- 
1738), whom he Gnt met ai an inmate of Sit William Temple's 
famil]'. To her he addreiied hia famooi Jtumal. One of the great 
ponies of literarjr hiitory remaini, whether or not Swift nwried 
Mill Johnson. 

(") Hester L. (Salisbarji), (Thrale) Pioui* (1741-1811): — 
Aothor of Atucdettt »f Dr. Jfkntem (1786) ; Ltlttn le and fnm 
Dr. Jtknten (1788). Her poem, Tkt TMrtt fVamingi, appeared 
in a Tolnme of MuttllanUi issued in 1776 \rj Mr*. WQIiams. 
Mrs. Pioui was arch-priestess of the DcUaCnucan motsal admi- 
ration sodetj, and her contribntions to the Flarmtt MitttUama 
(17S5) afforded a iDbjecl for Gifford'i sslire in his Baviad: 
"S«« Tbnl«'i f«]r vidow wiih m tKtchet rcHim, 
Aad briof id puibp tbd lAbound DtAtunfl bona T " 

Page 8S 

(**) Mrs. Anna Letitia Barbanld* (Aiken), (1743-181$): — 
Aalhor of Pvemt (I773), Hymni in Prme fir CkiUrm (177S). 
Some of her lighter *erie ii quite readable. 

(**) Hannah More * (i745'iS33):—Aathor of • pastoral drama. 
The Searri a/ler //afipimeii {ijjj) i Tkt Infiixiblt CafHin {I774>: 
LegmJary P<Kmi; Ptrty, a Tragtdy (1776) ; Tht Fatal Falielued, 
a TragfJy (1779); Sacrid Dramat (178a), inclnding iot/i*"/!^/ 
Fleris, a volume of verie (17S6) ; and later ■ great smOQat of 
didactic prnse. Her collected works were isiaed in tl Toll. (1833). 

Wilde mentions her at crester length in a reriew of Kfn. Wal- 
ford'i Four Ripgmfkir, /mm Plaehetod in Stmt Liltrary A'oUi. 
Tkt fVtman-t fVortJ, March, 18X9. 

(»T) Jf^na Baniie* (i76l-lSsi>:-CaIled by Sc«tt'*The Im- 
mortal Joanna," anlhor of FtigiHvt Vrnti (1790): Playi «• iKl 
PcitioMi (179S-1836); and 77ii Family Lrgemd (iSlo). 

•a LUtrmry mnd OHirr Kmta. Tlu Wrmmm: WtU. Nambv. iWr. 
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(M) Mf»,He»lMCh«pwie*(Miil»o).(17J7-i8oi);— Contributed 
Johmon'x Ramhlrr. Wu espedxlly > wiiceroF csiayi. Ltttm 

. lAt Imfrut'iMtHt a/ llu Mind {mi); a.nd JHittiilaititj {ijj%). 

(*») Anns Scw«rd • (1747-1809) :— Al an early age was the 

ir of elegiac tctscs 00 Garrick »nd M-jor Anilr*. Wrote > poeti- 



*J novel, Leuist (1781) ; lOfS 

xl with a memoir bj Sir ' 

W) L. E. L.* (Psead 

fiSoa - 1S3S), alterwir.)! M 

I'frro^ Gatetlt. I e^ 

^dtlaiJi {1811): "» ' 
y (iSas) i 7-i* Co/./™ VUI4 
HovetisL She hu been descni 
Dlij fudnaliag woman. 



Hei 



,, bo^ueathed (o and is- 
Et (tSlO). 

Letitia Elizabeth Landon), 
: — First acontribnlor to TTkf 
□wing verse: Tke Fati 9/ 
t (1814); Tht TtpubaJmr 
c Wat alio a dramatist aad. 

pile Diiracli'i conuncn 
as a sad one and her 



. Sec Christina G. kossetci's lovclj prieni. " L. E. L. 
" WboB bead mi biwkidg f IT a UtdB km." 

(■1) {iin.) Ann RadcUffe* (Ward), (i764^iSa3):-Oiiee called 
the "Salntor Rosa of English novelists." Her first no*«l waa 
TTit CttitU b/ AthliH and Duniaynt (17S9), which was followed 
by Tht MyiUrits ef UdolpKo {\-i<ii^ anA Tht Italian (iTiff). 

(**) Georgiana Cavendish,* Dnchess of Devonshire (Spenso-), 
(1757-1806):— The author of vases, maof of which exhibit mn^ 
elegance of expression. Her Odt to Hapt was commented on by 
Walpole, who wrote of her, '*She eSaces all vithont being % 
beanty." Her best known poem is Tht Paiiage ef tht Maumtaitt 
ef St. Gtlhard, first published in Franix with a French tranilatioa 
(180a), and printed in several foreign langoages before its af^tear- 
•nce in England in 1816. 

(■*) I.— LadjF Helen SelinaDofferin* (Sheridan), (1807-1867):— 
granddanghier of Richard Briasley Sheiidan. Famed espcciaDj 
for her lyrics, e. g. , Ttrmti's FarmtU and Tht IriiA Emigrant. 

II,— The Hon. Caroline Elizabeth Norton" (1808-1876):— 71* 
Stmnu 0/ XetalU (1819)1 The Undying Out (1S31). Married a 
second time to Lord Gifford- The third sister Georgina, became 
Dochess of Somerset, the trio being known u "The Three 

•Cf. Litirarj and Othtr /frUt. Tht Winmaitt WtrU, Hovembs, 1BS7. 
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(M) (Mrs.) Mary Tighe^ (BUckford), (1772-1810): -Of her 
poems, the most famous was a version in melodioos Spenserian 
stanzas of the tale of Capid and Psyche from the Goldtn Asi of 
ApuUius. In 1853 there had already been six editions of Psyche 
published. Keats mentions her also in his verses, To Some Ladies, 

{^) Constantia Grierson* {c, 1706-1733) :— This lady is said to 
have been proficient in Hebrew, Latin, Greek and French, and was 
well-known in her time as a writer of elegant verse, of which an ex- 
ample was included by Mrs. Barber in her volume Poems om Sev- 
ern/ OccajioHs (1734). She edited Terence (1727) and Tacitus 
(1730) for her husband, George Grierson, George Ill's printer in 
Ireland. Was on terms of intimacy with Swift and Thomas Sheri- 
dan. 

(M) Felicia Dorothea Hemans (Browne), (i 793-1835) X'^ Lays of 
Many Lands (1836) ; Records of Women (1828). 

(") (Mrs.) Mary Robinson,* known as "Perdiu" (1758-1800): 
—Actress and author ; mistress of George, Prince of Wales (George 
IV). A complete edition of her verses appeared under the title of 
The Poetical Works of the Late Mrs, Mary Robinson, Including 
Many Pieces Never Before Published, 3 vols. 1806. 

The Ode to the Snowdrop is her best known poem. 

(») Emily Bronte * (1818- 1848) :— Besides being the author of 
Wuthering Heights^ she wrote a number of beautiful poems, such 
as The Night Wind, A Death Scene, Last Lines and OU Stoic. 

*Ct. LOtrmry and Other NcUs, The l^^mmm*t World, NovvaW, 1I87 
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NOTES FOR "LONDON MODELS *• 

Page 89 

(1) This essay was published in The English IllustraUd Maga^ 
gint. No. 64, Janoary, 1889, page 313, with an ornamental head-piece 
by James West and fifteen illustrations from drawings by Harper 
Pennington, engraved by Walker and Boatal], except for the fall 
page which was the work of H. Fitzner Davey. 

J. -Joseph Renand in Oscar fViUU et son entvre (La GramU 
Revue^ 1 5 F^vrier, 1905), says that in Wilde's house there hung a 
portrait of 'Me maftre de la demeure avec une canne, par Arthur 
Pennington." 

(S) John Pentland Mahaffy (1839- ), C. V. O. (1904), Senior 
Fellow of Trinity College, Dublin ; Professor of Ancient History, etc 
He is the author of translations and works on Philosophy; Grtek 
Social Life from Homer to Menander (1874) ; Rambles and Studies 
in Greece (1878); etc., etc. It was with Professor Mahaffy that 
Wilde made a tour of Greece, Tia Italy, during the summer of 
1877. At this period and at the time of his first visit to Italy in 
1876, were written or conceived many of his early poems, 
e. g.. Sonnet on Approaching Italy (Turin) ; San Miniato; Ave 
Maria Plena Grata (Florence) ; Italia (Venice) ; Sonnet Written 
in Holy fVeeh at Genoa; Rome Unvisited; Urbs Sacra jCtema; 
Easter Day (Rome) ; The Grave of Shelley (Rome) ; Impression de 
Voyage; Ravenna (March, 1877), (see Note 29, page 217); Heu 
Miserande Pner, page 61 ; etc., etc. For a commentary on this trip 
and the early career of the poet, see An Irish Winner of the Hewdigate, 
The Irish Monthly, No. 65, November, Sixth Yearly Volume, 1878, 
page 630; also the charming sonnet To Oscar Wilde, Author of 
"Ravenna,** by Augustus M. Moore, page 610 of the same number. 

O Pheidias or Phidias (*€i6iac), (B.C. c. 490-433), the pride 
of Greece, sculptor of Athene Promachos on the Acropolis at 
Athens, the Athene of the Parthenon (See Wilde's Charmidn^ 
verses 18-23), and the chryselephantine statue of Zeus at OlympoSy 

■4« 
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which WIS cDQsidered bf Ibe Andenl World m the mutctpicce of 
the whole range of Grecian an. 

(*) Polygnoias (noWynuToc), one of the most celebrated of 
Creelc painiers, who settled b Aihcns at about B.C. 463. Bj some 
he was called the invenlor of painliDg, the art, as disliDgDished 
from Ihc hacdicrafl. His most far- 1 patntiDgi in the Lcsche, 01 
Hill of ihe Caidiini al Delphi, r rented ihe F«U of Troy uid 
icenes fcom the anderworld (Paiu^^, i, iS-3')- ^' *>^ con^- 
missioned by Cimon to decorate thepablicbuildingiof Athens, tach 
as the Temple of Theseus, the Anacenm and the Pofdle. He also 
cxecaled a seties of paintings in the Propylaea of the Acropolis. 
His pictoTcs were withonl baclcgToond, as tinted ontlinei on the 
white wall. 

(*) Elpinike ('E^irwiipj). daughter of Miltiades, the wife o( 
Callias, a wcallby Athenian, who, as a condition of tnairiage, paid 
in behalf of her brother, Cimon, the fine of fifty tiloita, iriucb 
had b««D imposed on Miltuidet.— JKrtwKiAu, VI, 131-36; JfiMada, 

(■) This wai Cimon (Klfim), (B.C. S<H-'- 449)> ton <^ ihe 
great Miltiades and Hegesipyle. He fint disticgniihed himidf tt 
the time of the innaion of Xenes (480), wid «roo great TJctoriea in 
466, on both land and sea. From about 471 to 461, he wax the 
grcaiett power in Athenian politics 

C) Niagara seemi to have been Wilde'i i/tt tiairt. Hix fint 
visit to the Falls was on the Western tour of i88a. He storied 
there on February 9th, at the Prospect House, Ontario, and wrote 
in the Private Albna of the Hotel : " The roar of these water* is 
like the roar when the mighty ware of democracy breaks against 
the shores where kings lie coached at ease." — New Yeri HtwuU, 
Febnury 10, iSSl, page 7. Snbseqnently, however, he seems to 
ha*e greatly enjoyed bailing the American Press, by qacstioningthc 
grandenr of the Falls. See Mn. Latigtry im tht Hndnm. tfetg 
York Herald, October 30, 1881, page 4, io which WQde'a rather 
whimsical comments on Niagara are giren at some length and taken 
with apparent serionsness by the interviewer. Here are a few at 
his later mott on the lame snbject : 



«eot 
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" NUfw* will inrriTe •ay critidiro of miDC I mnit mj, how< 
e*er, that it h the linl grot ditappointmeat in the mutied life of 
m»aj Amniauit, who tpend their honeymooDi there." — Oitar 
Wilde Rtlutm. New Y»rk World, Angast M, 1S83, pa^ j. 

" Niagvi it > melancholjr place filled with melancholf people, who 
winder aboat tiTing lo gel tip that feeling of lablimity, which the 
gaide-boolu uinre tbcm Ihej can do wilhoal eilra charge." — 
Lmdon TofUi ef Te-day. Nftn York Timel, Not. 15, 1883, page 5. 

" I WM d!*appointed with Niagara. Moil people mail be dis- 
appointed with Niagara. ETcry American bride ii taken there, 
and the light of the itapendoni walerlall matt be one of the eariieal, 
if not the kcenett, disappointment! in American married life."— /iw> 
frenitnt tf America. September, 1S83. 

Hii remark, " I am not exactlj pleased with the Atlantic It ii 
not so nufeslic a* I expected," is in (he same calegorr, and called 
forth almost enoogh bomoroa* verse to reach from LiTcrpool to 
New York. 

P»g«9« 

(*) Cf. " Popular ii he, this poor peripatetic profeuor of pM- 
ing."— Tie Rilatiat tf Drtti b Art, p^e 51. 

(*) Cf. " The Attomef-GeDeral said, ' There are some peopk 
who wonld do xwxj with critics altogether.' 
I agree with him, and am of the irrationals he pointi at. 

No ! let there be no critics I they are not ' a necetsary e»il,' but an 
evilqaite nnnecasarj', ihongh an cvilcertainl)'." — Wkiillerv. Rut- 
kin : Art and Art Critiei. Chelsea, Dec., 1878; also The Gtnlle Art 
ef Making Entmiei, pages a9'30. 

flo) CI. "ItiioDlyuiaDCtiDnecrwhocaneqnillf indimpaniallj 
admire all IcbooU of Art."- The Critic ai Arlijt. Pari II. 

(11) Cf. "Thai . . . what ii ngly in fact majr, in in efiect, 
become beautiful, ii Irae."— Tie Relation 9/ Drtti tg Art, page 
jo; alio Note for same, page 101. 

Page 94 

(U) lleinrich Ftietili (Henrjr Fueli), R.A., wu bora at 

ZBrich In 1741, and died m London, 1835. He settled in Eng- 

Und tbou 1767, and adopted painting as a profeMion. "A ba> 
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twtic uid pii>lific detigncT Talher thui a punter, he Iiwl Dcilher the 
judgment lo cootiol, nor Ihe ledmical knowledge la adcqcatel; 
reprueot, the fancies of his powerful, boi ill.regnlflted imagiss- 
tioa."—CxtIcfa^/ia ef Paintm and Fainting. Ediled bj JoliQ 
DenisoB Chunplin, Jr.. Vol. II., page too. 

Cf. " He (Thomas Grimihs Wunewrighl) (ells oi fimUy that 
his great admiralioo for FoGeli was largely due lo the fact that the 
linle Swiss ^d not consider it necessary that an iniit should aDlj 
paiot what he sees."— /Vn, Pincil, and Foitim. 

Pagers 

(") Cf. " A loTcljr brown boy, with ciisp dniteriaghur." — Tht 
Temb of JCeats, page 60 : also Note to same, page m. 

(!•) The word ■• crouch" makes better sense. ■■Conch" is 
probably a primer's error overlooked by Wilde or the proof-reader- 
Page 9S 

P) Cf. The first keynote of Tlu Silalum of Drfsi to Art, 
page 48. 

(1*) Mantttt SalcmvK, by Edmond and Jnlcs dc Goacoort 
(1830-1870), 3 vols., 1868. 

(") Lts Frlrts ZMtgantu, bj Edmond de Goncotin (183J-1896), 
published in 1S79. 

(!■) Cf, " The professional modd is nuoing paintiag, and re- 
dndng it to a condition of mere pose aod pasU{lu."—T%t Xtlatimt 
f/Drtti leArt, page 51. 

Page 100 

(I*) CF. " All costumes are caricatures. Tlie baait of Ait u not 
the Fancy BalL"— /in/., page JS. 
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NOTES FOR "'DORIAN GRAY' AND ITS CRITICS" 

Page 103 

(1) This letter mppearcd in The Si. Jamas' Gatette, Thandmj, Jane 
16, 1890, under the heading, Afr, Oscar Wildt*s Bad Case, 

For other replies by Wilde to the criticism of The Fichtre of 
Dorian Gray, see The Daily ChronicUt Joly a, 1890 and The 
Siots Observer^ Joly I a, Aagust a and 16, 1890. 

C) This very Tiralent attack on the book and the anthor was 
printed on Tuesday, Jane a4, 1890. 

C) The Picture of Dorian Gray, issued simultaneoasly in Eng- 
land and America, as the *'long story" of LippincotVs Monthly 
Magatine, pages 3-100, July, i890~No. 371, Vol. XLVI, of the 
American edition. The text of this first issue was in thirteen chapters 
in all. Since then twelre distinctive editions have been published in 
English, of which three bear the imprint of London ; seven, that of 
New York ; and two, that of Paris. Of the first three mentioned, 
one is the soi^isant ** Privately Printed" issue, dated 1890, which 
follows the Lippincott text; the other two were published by 
Messrs. Ward, Lock & Co., 189 1 and 1894, and were the only editions 
authorized and sanctioned by Wilde. With the former of these two, 
was issoed a supplementary Edition de Luxe of 350 signed copies, used 
largely for presentation purposes. In the two authorized editions the 
text has been materially altered and extended, by additions and 
changes in the sub-divisions, to twenty chapters. They contain, 
also, a Preface (first published in The Fortnightly Fetnrw, March, 
1 89 1), composed of epigrams which represent his attitudes toward 
literature, as the verbal manifestation of Art. These epigrams are 
sometimes referred to as The Credo or The Dogmas, Of the remain- 
ing editions in English, all follow the Ward ft Lock text, except 
five of the American editions, which were pirated from the first 
magazine issue. Of the remaining two American editions, the siith 

«45 
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WIS pablished bj ibe Chuicrhonse Fress, 1904. uid truuferreJ 10 
BreDlano't in 1905. I'he icTench or cmtenl editioQ is BteBtano's 
reitsoe of the ksi, wiih crurettions and levisiont as reg^ds catain 
biographical and bibliogtiphical addenda. A translatioa in French 
IB twenty chspteis, was pablislied in 189S ([900)7 fallowed bj Iwa 
editions in cheaper fonn. The Geiman translatjoos are two in 
DDEnber : one, the work of Johsj lanlke, pnblisfaed in 1901 ; 

another, the worli of Felix P re, pablisbed in 1903, and 

DOW in iti third edilian. Tht. , „ in thirteen chaplen ; the 

(econd, in Iweni^r. There are IrnnKlallocs is Ililisn and 

Swedish. 

(<} CI. "The lirst condition of 1 sm ii that the critic ihonld 
be able to recognize that ihesphere rt and the iphcre of Ethics 
we absolnlel]' distinct and separate, "— 7>? Crifit as Artist. 
Fart JI. "Art is out of the reach of morals, for her ejes are 
fixed Bpon things beantifiil and immortal and ercr changing. To 
morali belong the lower and less inlellectoal spheres. Howerer, 
let these mouthing Puritans pass ; they hate their ctHnk aide.**— 
IKd. C(. Tht Sin af Hiitfrital Critieum, [out of page 2&. 

Page 104 

(f) An extract from this letter with especial reference to this part, 
is quoted in Tkt CritU, onder heading of Tlu Latatgtr, Augosl 33, 
■890, No. 347, Vol XIV, N. S.- Thi CriHi takes sides with Wilde 
upon the point in question. 

(*) Cf- "The plays are not great; ... As a matter of fact 
most of them are the outcome of wagers. So was Doriatt Gray. 
I wrote it in a few days, merely because a friend of mine insisted 
that I could never write a novel."— Translated from Oicar WUJt 
in Pr/UxUs by Andr£ Gide. This stndy appeared originaOj in 
L'ErmiUgi, Jane, 1901. It was translated into German by Bert* 
Franios for the Kkriniuh-iVtst/Slheken ZfihiHg, Nr. S47i S^O, 
;68 (1901). Frani Blei made another translation, which he included 
in In Metneriam. Oscar IVildt, Leipiig, 1904 (1905)- The latter 
was re-translaled into English, and issned under Blei's title by Per- 
cival Pollard, Greenwich, Conn., 1905. Stuart Mason has 
translated it from the original French and published it as Otear 
Wilde. A Study. Oxford, 1905- 




C) Thii lecond letter appeared Friday, Jnoe 97, 1890. 
Page 106 

(*) Wilde ia more than probobljp Tcferring to the noreli ol Ur*. 
Ilamphrjp Ward. C(. "^eJ<Tf £Zn»/rr U of conne a maiterpiccc — 
a maiterpiece of the ' gtnrt tnnu^fui,' tht Oat (onn o( litcTatare 
(bat the Engliih people leem to tboronghly enjoj. A IbODghtfol 
jroang friend of omi once told u thai it reminded him of the lort of 
convcrtatioo (hat goei on at a meal tea in the honie of a Noncon> 
formiit family, and we can quite believe it. ... It ia limplj 
Amold'i Littralnrt and Dtgma with (he literature left oot." 

— TKt Dttay 0/ Lying. 

(■) It it interctting to note that thi* i* the tame point made by 
Eliuibeth Barrett b one of her lettera to R. H. Honw, when be 
take* her to ta«k for apparent diaregard of rhyme. 

Page 107 
<■*) Wflde hw had anribvted to him a tranilalioa of TJU Satyri. 
lan ef A/rani'tu— indeed, a tranilation with a long introdnction, 
bibliography, and moti tchoUrly nocei, wM Jiined in Parit, 1901, 
with the following DO<e printed on a trantpareni (lip paited otct the 
pabliiher'i imprint: "The preient tranilation wa* done direct from 
the original Latin by ' Sebaitian Melmoth ' (Oicar Wilde)." The 
■Dihentidty of thii work, howerer, ii questioned, if not altogether 
denied by Mr. Robert Roti, hii literary executor, on the ground 
that no one can ibow any part of the MS. in the aathor't handwrit- 

(■)} Wilde himaelf wai an Honour man. The following it noted 
in Oxford Hanmirs. 1110—1894. Clarendon Preii. 1S94: 
Wilde (Oicar OF. Magd.) 
1 a. Mod. 1876 [Pint Claii Honour in Clai*ict, awarded by 

Moderator of Magdalen.] 
English Vene. 187S. [Newdigale Priu; i?awiuw.] 
t CL 1878. [Pint Cku Honour in aatiici.] 

Page 108 
(U) "Theonly real people are the people who ncra cxiited, and 
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if a Dovelisl is base enoogh lo go to life for his persooigct be sbonM. V 
■1 teist pretead that they are creatioDi, ind ao< boa$t ol than atf | 
- Tit Decay 9/ Lying. 
C^) Cf. "Asamelhod, RcaliimisBcomplclefulnre." — ThtD. 
of Lying. 

(■•) This third letter appenred Suocdaj, Jtrne »Z, 1S90, nnder tlMt I 
lieadiDg: Mr. Ottar Wildt'i Dt/enir. 



(U) Cf. Tkf CtMiwrr amd " 



Page iw 



9139-40. 



Page 113 

<!■) This fonrth letter appeared Mooday, Jnoe 30, 1S90, under the 
saine beailing as Ihe last : Mr. Wilde's Di/cnci. 

(!'') The foaowing letter, to whidi be ha* Tefcrenoe, ip pe t e J Stf- 
nrdaf, Jnoe aS. 

"To the Editor of the St. Jame* Gaiette: 
Sir: — If Mr. Oscar Wilde is the lait man in Englaiid (according 
to hii own acconnt), who reqaires adirertisenieDt, his friends and 
pnbliihers do not seem to be of the same opinion. Otherwise it 
is difficult to acconnt for the followiog aadacjoa* pnB-posittTC whidi 
has been sent throagh the half-pennjr post to newspaper editors and 

'Mr. Oscar WQde will contribnte to the Jolj nnmber of U^ 
ptneolfs Mttgiaine a complete noTcl, entitled Tkt Pictun ef Dtriam 
Cray, which, as the 6rst venture in fiction of one of the most promi- 
nent personalities and artistic inflnences of the dajr, will be ercry- 
whcre read with wide interest and cnriositjr. Bnt the story i* in 
ittdf so strong and strange, and so pictnresqne and powerftd in 
style, that it mnst inevitably have created a sensation in the litctaiy 
world, even if published withont Mr. Wilde's name on the title 
page. Viewed merely as a romance, it is— from Ihe opening para- 
graph down to the tragic and ghastly climai—foll of strong and 
sustained interest ; as a stndy in psychology it is phenomenal; and 
judged even as a piece of literary workmanship, it is one of the 
most brilliaiit and remarkable prod actions of the year.' Soch, Sir^ 
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ii iht ettinute of Hr. WUde'i pnbliiher or puagiqib-writer. Note 
the adjectival exabcrance of the pnfier — complete, itrong, itraage, 
pictateiqae, powerful, tragic, ghaatljr, initained, pheDomenal, brQ- 
liaot and remarkable t For a mao who doe* not want BdTWtitemeal 
thii ii not had. I mh, Sir, Vonr obedient temnt, 

A Itmdm Ediitr." 

June ar- 

Page 114 

(U) Mr. R. H. SherardraendoniiiiOtnirtriiUr. ThtSttryfam 
Unkaffy Frundikif, that Wilde had a great B*enion (or all neolo- 
giimi, especially thoie (ermiiiatiiig id " ette." 

Page I IS 

(<■) CI. "Thereii thednpotwhotyraniiiietoteTtbebodj. There 

it the deipot who tjTaniiiiei over the iodI. . . . The first it called 

The Prince. The (ccond ii called The Pap&"— 7ib Sgmi ef Mtm 

Vmdtr Setialitm. 



NOTES FOR « MR. KIPLING AND THE ANGLO- 
INDIANS " 

P*gc 119 

(1) This letter wm printed under the heading An Angh-IndiatCs 
Complaint in The Times (London), Saturday, September 36, 1 89 1. 

O Under the title An Anglo-Indian's Complaint there appeared 
in The Times, September 35, *9I, a long letter signed ** An Indian 
Civilian," in which among other grievances was one against Wilde 
for attributing vulgarity to the Anglo-Indian. 

(>) Wilde's allusion to the Anglo-Indians and vulgarity occu r red 
first in The True Function and Value of Criticism, Concluded, 
The Nineteenth Century, September, 1890, No. 163, Vol. XXVIII. 
This essay, in a somewhat modified form, appeared later as The 
Critic as Artist, Part II in Intentions, Why Wilde should refer 
to the magazine issue and not to Intentions, is difficult to understand, 
for Intentions was published as early as May, 1891. An extract from 
the passage in question, is quoted here as the first part of the 
introductory kejmotes. 
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NOTES FOR " A HOUSE OF POMEGRANATES " 

Pmgc 123 

(1) This letter wm printed in Tki Speaker (London), December 
5, 1891. Vol. IV. 

Page 124 

O The ptragraph in qnettion occurred onder '*The Week," pa^ 
648, of the preceding namber of The Speaker, NoTember a8, 189 1. 

(•) A House of Pomegranates by Oscar Wilde. 

The Design & Decorations of This Book by C. Ricketts & C. H. 
Shannon. 

James R. Osgood, McIWaine & Co. London, MDCCCXCI. 

The Chiswick Press makes the following observation regarding 
this book of fairy tales in the adYcrtising column of The Century 
GuiU Hobby Horse, October, 189a, No. 28, Vol. VII : 

*' A House of Pomegranates, The Young King, The Birthday of the 
Infanta, and other Beautiful Tales, by Oscar Wilde. With foar 
fall-page illustrations by C. H. Shannon, and numerous decorations 
in the text by C Ricketts. With end papers executed in pale 
olive, and the cover in moss green, pale coral and ivory-white. 
8vo. cloth, uncut edges and large margins, a I s.— " 

(*) Charles Shannon designed also the title-pages and bindings 
for Lady Windermere's Fan (1893), A Woman of No Importance 
(1894), and The Duchess of Padua, unpublished, hut announced as 
"in preparation," in the Publisher's List of 1894. The covers of 
The Importance of Being Earnest (1899) and An Ideal Husband 
(1899) also suggest his handiwork. WiUIe evidently thought highly 
of his talent as he presented him with a large paper copy of the last 
play, with the following inscription: "To Charles Shannon: in 
sincere admiration : in affection : etc'* 
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(■) CIutIcs RickMU, of Ihc London firm of HKOn uid Ricketts. 
pablisbcn of the Vale Prcu Booki, lo which he comribnied a 
lu-grr part of Ibc iUnstratioDa, inilul ktten, elc In addition Id 
his work in A Housi e/ Pomegranatis, Mr. RickMts dcsigDcd the 
cover for the iS9i limited edition of Wilde'i Faniu, Uianl bj> 
EUuD Mathews audjohn Lane: drew the cover and itlnslnlioiii, 
etc, for Tkt Sphinx, pablisbed bj the ume firm in 1S94: uul wu 
commissioned lo sopplj initial letters and a cover design foi Tlu 
IntomparahU and IngtnaHs Hislffry e/ Mr. If. H., uuonnced in 
Lane's Pobliiher's Liil for tS94, bol never iiined. 



Page llj 
(■) As BB eiposilion of his viewi regarding the illtittraliaa o( 
booki, d. " At present there ii a discord between out pictorial 
iHnslrationS and oitr nnpictorial type. The former are ino essenEiaU; 
imitatiTe in dianKtet and often diitarb a page iiwtead of decoraliiig 
'Vi^'—Somt Lttmry NaUi. Tlu Wtmat't WarU, Januaij, 1889. 

O In faiiDca* to the andior of the paragr^th to whid WQdc 
objecta, the latter should have admowledged the ciitic't filTOrable 
I, if not on the cofct design. 



NOTES FOR « THE RELATION OF THE 
ACTOR TO THE PLAY " 

Page 129 

0) This letter was printed under the title of PuppeU and Admrs 
in Tki Daily Telegraphy London, Febmary ao, 189a. 

Page 130 

(^ This is quoted in a most interesting article on Wilde, entitled 
Poets and Puppets^and Censors, Tki Saturday Review^ London, 
July a, 189a, No. 1914, Vol. LXXIV. 

Also, see the analysis of this letter in an article entitled Puppet 
and Playwright. The Saturday Peview, February a 7, 189a, No. 
1896, Vol. LXXHL 

P*ge 131 

(>) Cf. ** When a great actor plays Shakespeare, we have the 
same experience. His own personality becomes a vital part of the 
interpretation." The Critic as Artist. Part II, 

(*) Cf. ** His dancing was fanny," cried the Infanta; **bat his 
acting is funnier still. Indeed he is almost as good as the poppets, 
only of course not so natoraL" — The Birthday of the In/amta, 

P*ge 13a 
(f) John Gray, anthor of Siherpoints (1893). This book it 
especially remarkable for its cover which was one of the early snc- 
cesses of modem artistic binding. 
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NOTES FOR " THE CENSURE AND ' SALOMfi ' " 

P*gei37 

0) This interview was pnbllihed first in Tki Pali Mall GoMette, 
London, Wednesday, Jnne 39, 1893, and on the following day 
in TAr Pall Mall Budget, June 30, 1893, Vol. 40, page 947. It was 
accompanied by a caricature of Wilde as a French religuux^ 
entitled •* Monsieur VUde." 

O Salami has indeed been the subject of strange vicissitudes. 
Written in French by Wilde with slight revisions by his friend, the 
late Marcel Schwob, so exquisite was the music of its prose and so 
dramatic its plot that Mme. Bernhardt undertook to produce it, al- 
though it was by no means a one«r61e piece. In The Story of an Un^ 
happy Friendship, Robert Sherard tells how its premihreittA delayed 
and how for obvious reasons Mme. Bernhardt neglected to present 
it, as had been her intention, in 1895. The play was produced in 
Paris by Luigne PoC in 1896, and is mentioned by Wilde in his 
letter of March 10, 1896, written to Robert Ross from prison : ZV 
Profundi^, Aufzeichnungen und Brief e, translated by Max Meyer- 
feld, page 103 ; or De Prvfundis, Pr/c/d/ de Lettres £eriUs de la 
Prison, translated by Henry-D. Davray, page 17. Reference is like- 
wise made to this in the introduction to J.-Joseph Renaud's transla- 
tion into French of Intentions; or see Osear Wilde et torn 
cnevre. La Grande Revue, Feb. 15, 1905, pages 400-414. In 
Germany, it has created a furore from the time of its production at 
the Neue Theater, Berlin, September 39, 1903. It has also ap- 
peared on the boards in Italy (see // processo e Vestitiea di 
Oscar Wilde. L. Gamberale. Revista d*Italia, June, 1904). 
On the other hand, in English, there seem to have been 
no more than two productions thns far. The first was of a qnasi- 
private nature by the New Stage Oub, at the Bijoo Theatre, Archer 
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Street, W., London, May toth and i$ih, 190$. The second was m 
series ol public performances in New York, given at Tbe Berkdej 
■ Ljrcenm, 19 West 44th Street, b; the Progressire Stage Sodetjri 
from Monday, November 13th to Tfaorsda;, November l6tli, lac/., 
1905. The £rit perfonnanw mm fn- memben of the todetj^oatj. 
Sec also Note 4, page 163 rol. J"*—* T^r a^ti ^^ ^^jC^ 

Page 139 

(») See Porti ami Papptts~aad Ctniort, Tht Saturday Rnfieto, 
London, Jalj 1, 1891, No. 1914. Vol. LXXIV. This ciiract is 
quoted to show what is considered an inconsislCDCf in Wildc't at' 
tilnde towards the actor, if compared with the views expressed in 
Pufftli and Actors. This paragr^ih, beginning with " Every re- 
bearsal, "and ending with "and not to ine " is quoted in TAt Sun, 
New York. April 6. 1895. 

Page 141 

(*) ff/raiiicde, 5 acts, BntMel*. Thtttre de In Honnaie, 1S81. 

(>) La Xeinede Saia, Paris, Optra, FebniBi739, 1863. 

(*) J)u Mttkkahdtr, Gemun Open in 3 acts, Berlin, April 17, 

(T) DivorfOHi, a comedy by Victorien Saidon, produced in iSSo. 

(■) It is stated, however, on the authority of Mr. Sheraid that 
WDde received some assistance, tliongh slight, from Marcel Schwob. 
It was to him that Wilde dedicated Tkt Sphinx, • • in Friendsh^ and 
in Admiration." In the same year (1894), Jfima was pnblialicd. 
WUde was given one of the Japan velliun copie* with the inacrip- 
tion : "k mon cher Oscar Wilde, *oo adminueiu, son ami, Uarcel 
Schwob." 

Mayer-AndrJ-A/am/ Schwob wa* boni 1867. In addition to 
Mimti, he wrote among other books Mhidi tur Parget fnatfau 
(1889); CizurdoubU t^\t^\); letlmimmaiqti*d'or{itiiil); Crmtadc 
dri en/anil (1895)1 VUi imaginaim (1896); and La lamft dt 
Piyci4 (1903)- He also adapted Hamlet with E. Morand for 
Sarah Bernhardt, who produced it in 1899. 

Page 14a 

(*) Thii announcement called forth mach satirical commait, 

notably, Limi tg our JVne Cetuer, a satirical poem in 6ve quatrains 
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by W. W. (Wflliam Watson) in TIU Spectator^ SatordAj, July 9> 
1893, No. 3341, Vol. 69, which wis afterwards reprinted in The 
Poems of William Watson^ edition of 1893. A rather amusing 
cartoon of Wilde as a French conscript was printed aboTe the caption 
«* A Wilde Idea. Or, More Injustice to Irelandl " in Fumh, July 

9, 189a, Vol. cm. 

Compare this announcement with the first paragraph of Parity 
tlu Abode of Artists. 

i}^^ Compare this statement, that on page 139, and the tenor of 
Wilde's letter to The Times, pages lSl-3» with £. G^mez Carrillo's 
Preface to the Spanish translation of Salom/» This rather saladons 
fantasy is entitled ElOrigen de la ** Salom/,, de Wilde and states as 
a fact that Wilde wrote the play for Sarah Bernhardt or rather 
that it was largely her personality that suggested the form of the 
play. The following are characteristic extracts : 

*'Los labios del poeta crispibanse, sonriendo 4 la risidn de 
Salom^ desnnda. £n sn entosiasmo de artista sensnal, crefa Ter k 
Sarah Bernhardt adolescente, bailando, desnnda, ante el mnndo.*' 
—Page 16. 

** La idea de Ter 4 Sarah Bernhardt, rejavenecida, bailando 
desnnda ante el Tetrarca Yolvi6 k obsesionarle. V abandonando sn 
lengoa natal, principi6 en franc^ sn 5a/(Wf/.*'~Page 19. 

Wilde's reason for writing Salom/hMA also been touched upon by 
Meltzer under the heading Footlights, in The World, December 17, 
1893, page 20. The Sarah Bernhardt theory is probably founded on 
rumour, if not made out of the whole cloth. 



(U) This is a reference to The Poet and the PuppeU, a travesty 
by Mr. Charles Brookfield with music by J. M. Glover. This skit 
began at The Comedy Theatre in May, 1892, and had a run of 
several months. It was an exceedingly clever burlesque of Lady 
Windermere^ s Fan, or rather of the eccentricities of its author. Of 
it, it is said : " Mr. Charles Hawtrey transformed himself for the 
nonce into the 'Poet' and so well, that it was not even necessary 
for him to sing 'Neighbor O'Flaherty's Child' to disdose the 
identity. Later he sang most amusingly, *A Poet Lived in a 
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e Style.' " Si* Tht Tiralrt, London, June i. iSga, Vol, 
39 of ComplMe Scries; T\t Sptctaler, Nov. 16, 1893, No. 3361, 
Vol. 69 ! Tki Timts (London), Friday, May JO, 1891, page 10, cL 6 : 
Tht Saturday Retiiem, May aSaod July j, 1891, aod Tkt Atkm-tum 
Hay 28, tS9l. 

(U) Compare with Wilde's utitade towards Oie ilage, as ex- 
prc&scd in thU iQtcrTieir, Tfu Rclati^ eflhi Ader tf Iht Play, etc, 
Mr. Richard Mansfield's recent defence, Afan end Iki Aftor. This 
tUmninaling and brilliBDl esiay may be found in Tki Atiantii 
Monthly, May, 1906, page 577. " The art of acting," wriles Mr. 
Maasheid, " is the cryslallization of oU arts. Il ii 
the facets of which is miirored erery ut." 
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NOTES FOR " PARIS, THE ABODE OF ARTISTS " 

P*gcU7 

(}) This letter was written or, what is more probable, this state- 
ment was made on the occasion of the interview recorded in the 
preceding article. It is qooted under date of Jane- 30, 1893, by the 
Paris correspondent of a London newspaper. 

Wilde's great love of Paris is evident from the fact that after 
his release from prison, it was this city which seemed always to draw 
him to itself, from the more secloded localities where he was 
urged to remain by his well-wishers. Paris was the home of his 
early successes, and he numbered among its titUraUun and artists 
more friends and admirers than he could command in England. It 
was in Paris that he died. See Robert Sherard*s Story of an Un- 
happy Friendship; the essays of Ernest La Jeunesse or Andr^ 
Gide in In Afemoriam. O. IV. ; and the articles of J.-Joseph 
Renaud in La Grande Revue^ February 15, 1905 ; and Henry-D. 
Davray in Mercure de France^ June 15, 1905. 

(>) Samuon et Daiila, in 3 acU (Op. 47), Weimar, December, 
1877. 

(«) See Note 4, page 3$8. 

Page 148 

if) Athalie or Athaliah, the daughter of Omri, King of Israel, 
mother of Ahaziah and grandmother of Joash (II Kings, viii, 36 
and zi, i-a). Athalie was presented first in 1691 before Louis XIV 
at Saint-Cyr. 

(«) Cf. The Cemureand ••Saipm/,** page 143 and Note 9, page 
358 foL 
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NOTES FOR " SARAH BERNHARDT AND ' S ALOMfi ' " 

Page 150 

(}) This sonnet was first pablished in TMr IVorU^ London, 
Jane ii, 1879. Later it was incladed in Wilde's Poems under the 
title of Pkidre, one of Mme. Bemhardt*s most famons r61es. 

Of this r61e Wilde wrote: " For my own part, I most confess 
that it was not nntil I heard Sarah Bernhardt in Pkidrt that I 
absolutely realized the sweetness of the mnsic of Racine. "—Zi^rrvrpf 
and Other Notes. The IVoman's IVorU, Jannary, 1888. 

Page i$i 

(S) This letter was printed in The Times (London), Thursday, 
March i, 1893. 

(') The review in question appeared under Books of the IVeeh, 
Thursday, February 23, 1893, page 8, cl. 3: "This is the play 
written for Mme. Sarah Bernhardt. It is an arrangement in blood 
and ferodty, morbid, bizarre, repulsive, etc*' It i% interesting to 
compare this criticism with the sympathetic review of Henry 
Norman, in The Illustrated Lomdom News, Saturday, March 4, 
1893, No. 381 1, page 278; also with Salami: a Critiiameview, by 
Alfred Douglas, in The Spirit Lamp, an Oxford AfagoMitu, edited 
by Lord Alfred DougUs, No. I, May, 1893, Vol. IV. 

(^) Salom/, Drame en un aete, Paris, Librairie de I'Art 
Ind^pcndant. Londres, Elkin Mathews et John Lane. 1893. A 
i2mo. with purple wrappers lettered in silver. Pp. 84. The 
edition was limited to 600 copies ($00 for sale) with a small 
supplementary edition on hand-made paper, numbered and signed by 
the author ( at least 10 such copies were issued). 

The English version is Lord Alfred Douglas* translation, with 
illustrations by Aubrey Beardsley, first pnblishe<l in 1894 in aa 
edition of $00 copies, small 4to, and too copies on large paper. A small 
i6mo. reprint of this (4K" x SV) ^^^ issued by the Paper 
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Covered Book Store, Saa Fnodsco, 1S96. A fcll'sue reprint 
with a few extra plates, wM pablisbed by Melmoth & Co., London, 
1904, in an edition of sjo DDiabered copies on hand-made paper bdcI 
50 niunbercd copies on Japanese vellam. (See also Note, bdow.> 

The Germin versions are three in nnmber : Hedwig Lachmann'a 
translatioo, with iilnsualions by Mhtcos Behmer. 1903 (in iu sec- 
ond edition); Isidore L. Pari a nod Hermaiui Freiherr von Test^ 
enberit'i iianilatioa, 1903 (in its fifth edition) ; and Dr. Kiefer's 
transl^on, which was the stage version uiied at the Nece Theater, 
Berlin, September 29, 1903- Fran Lichmann's version was used 
as the libretto for a score of an opera by Richard Siraoss, prodnceJ 
in Dresden, December J, 1905- 

The Swedish transUtioa is bj Edv. Alkman, 1905, in an ediiioa of 
500 copies, wilh a inpplementar; edition of 50 niuibereil copies on 
large paper. 

The Polish translaiion is by IIcw, Con^™ska (Gasowskicj). 
19041 wilh fonr pictc»ial head-piecei and tail-pieces. 

The Spanish translatioo ii by J. Pirn Jorba and B. Rodrignei, 
whll Ditmeroas iUnstrations bjp L. Valera and an introdnction bj 
E. GAmei Carrillo. See Note 10, page 359. 

The Rnisian transladons are two in nnmber: one bjr B. aod L. 
Andmson, 1904, edited bj K. D. Balmuit ; anothet, hj tbe Baron- 
ess Rodoshevski, 1905. 

Theplajhas also been presented on the Italian stage: "Salem/ 
che Mario Fnmagalli ed Edwige Rcioaich portarono trionfalmciite 
in giro per I'ltalia." — Preface to I^ Profimdii, translated bj Olga 
Bicchierai, Venice, 1905, page 6. 

Natt. It is annonncedthat John Lane Companjrwillissne in Jnlya 
Dew English edition of Sstlomt, i6mo., nnilliiitraied, bat with a 
cover design by Anbrey Beardsley. Following this will come an 
illustrated edition {f>%" aS") with an introdnction by Robert Rocs, 
the pictures of Beaidiley on Japan vellnm and an omamental covo'. 
There will also be a portfolio af Salome drawings, in fnll-siie repro> 
dnctions (9"i 6^"), which wilt appear in the antnmn. 



NOTES FOR " THE ETHICS OF JOURNALISM " 

Page 157 

(1) This letter i4>petred first in Tht Pall Mall GautU^ Tharsday, 
September 20, 1894; was printed later in Tki Pall Mall Budget^ 
Thursday, September 27, 1894, New Series, No. 1357, 26th Year; 
and in The Stm, New York, April 6, 1895, page 4, cl. i. 

(S) TAr Shamrock was printed in TJU IVeekly Smh, Sunday, 
Angnst 5, 1894. From this paper it was copied in TAr Stm, New 
York, Sunday, Angnst 19, 1894. Its appearance in the latter was 
noticed by the Reverend William J. McClnre of Mt. Kisco, N. Y., 
who wrote a letter published in Tkr SuMt New York, Thursday, 
August 23, 1894, calling attention to a scrap album in his possession 
which contained the original of this poem clipped from TAr Cork 
Weekly Herald. Mr. McClnre showed several variations in the 
lines and asked to know how Wilde's name came to be associated 
with the verses. In an editorial, August 31, 1894, Tht Smh, New 
York, commented upon the above letter and requested its colleague, 
Tke Weekly Stm, to explain matters. In the meantim so long 
was the silence on the subject, that Mr. McClnre addressed a sec- 
ond letter to Tke Sam, Monday, October 8, 1894. In this he re- 
ferred to a letter received from* Robert H. Sullivan, who had dis* 
covered in a volume, entitled Catkered Lea/lets^ this same poem 
above the signature of Helena Calanan (spelled with a single ** 1 '*). 
As a matter of fact the mystery had already been cleared away in 
England. In brief, a poem entitled Tke Skamroek, signed "Oscar 
Wilde," was claimed to have been discovered by a correspondent ol 
Tke Weekly Stm (see the Assistant Editor's letter) in a Cork news- 
paper for 1888. It then appeared, however, that the author was 
Helena Callanan, a blind girl. A letter from her, dated The Asylum 
forthe Blind, Infirmary Road, Cork, was published in Tkr Weekly 
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H 266 

^H Su», Snndaj, ScptBnber 13. 1894, together with the poem u orie> I 

^H iiullf written. It came to light tbal thii ws$ firel primed in Ti 

^M Cent Waiiy Heraid. iSSi. From there, it had been copied by il 

^^k Batlim Filet, The Sidnry Fniman. and Tht Nfie Orleaiti Mmftimg ' 

^H ^i^r.appeannelueru a "Cork Blind A^jrlam Poem" inacoUcction 

^^k entilled CaOimd LeaJUU {Scattmi Lea/Uls), 1S85. Sod) is the 

^H historf of Tie Siammci. Sinngelj enough the renioD giTen in 

^1 TAt Nm Yeri Smh vuiei fiom that of TAe Weekly Sum, from 

^H which il parports to be copied, nod quite mueriallj from the origi- 

^H Dal of Misi CaUaasQ. Il ii here reprinted from the first menlioned 

^^k version as the Icssi iiareadable of the three, but evea in this ver. 

^V siOD, it it taeh doggerel ai to teake il difiicatl to naderslBBd how 

^B its pabUcition conld have been prompted L7 anything bat malice. 

^P However noblethe sentimeni, it h^dly comes within the category 

of rhyme, not to mention poetry. 

(I) Thii accoaation, based on the implication of Tht Nrm Y*Hi 

AH>,wwnadein71r Wttkfy Stm, September 16, 1894. 



Page 158 

(') Tht* letter wai printed Erst in Tht PaU MaU GtatUt, Mon> 
day, Septemher34, 1894; was reprinted in Tht Pall Mall Budgtt, 
Thnnday, September 17, 1894, New Series 1357 (as before). The 
fint paragraph was reprinted in TV Aui. NewVork, Apr06, 1895. 

(*) The letter referred to, bean so directly upon the aniwer that 
it is here reprinted in fall : 

"To the Editor of the Pall Hall Guette: 

Sir: — Mr. Oscar WQde's letter in yonr issne of jeaterdaj 
calls for a few words of explanation from me. Let me in the 
first place say that we regret exceedingly the snggettion of pi*. 
giariim. 

The story of the usodation of Hr. Wilde's itame with the poem 
is a cnrioQs and perplexing one. Oor own part iit the mmtter b, 
however, easily explained. Some three months ago one of oor cor- 
respondents sent to us in MS. a poem entitled Tht SHamrBck. Th« 
name of Oscar Witde was ^ipended to il. Accompanying the poem 
WH • letter in which our correspondent tai^ 'I have c^ied this 
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poem on the *< Shmmrock ** from an old Irish newspaper which I hap- 
pened on by accident. It is so beantif nl and its sentiment is so fine 
and tender, that it came to me as a rerelation. Oscar Wilde may 
be a fldneur and a cynic, bat it is qoite erident from this poem that 
deep down in his heart he has kept the fire of patriotism homing 
with something of a white parity. I think the poem is one which 
7%^ Weekly Sun might well rescue from obliyion.' 

This then, Sir, was the way in which we came to give the poem 
pablicity in Tlu Weekly Sum, and this the spirit in which the name 
of the elegant ornament of polite society came to be connected with 
it in oar pages. Mr. Oscar Wilde places oor ascription of the poem 
to himself, on the level of certain ' scnrriloos attacks ' which haant 
his imagination. The suggestion is characteristic I am not con- 
cerned here to defend the poem. It may be and doubtless is assail- 
able, bat even the most fastidious critic cannot deny that it b full of 
melodic charm and breathes a spirit of pare and exalted patriotism. 
So conspicaoas, indeed, was its elevation of tone that we were re- 
lactant to believe that it coald have been the product of a mind like 
Mr. Oscar Wilde's, and were driven to take refuge in the charitable 
belief that it belonged to the period of a forgotten and generous 

yoath. 

Faithfully yours, 

n^ Auistatti Edii^.'* 

Weekly Sum Office, 

Tudor St., E. C, Sept. aist. 

N, B. The above letter i4>peared in the same issues of Thi Pall 
Mall GautU and Budget as Wilde's reply, and in Thi Weekly Sum, 
Sanday, September 33, 1894. 

Page 160 

(*) The gist of this controversy and this particular part of the 
letter is quoted (or rather misquoted) in Tke Critic, October ij, 
1894, No. 660, Vol. a$ of the Complete Series (London Letter). 
Apropos of his dogma that '* the artist moves in a cycle of master- 
pieces," he is said to have been asked why it was, he had never 
collaborated. His reply was : *' The cycle is not a cycle made for 
two."— 7>l/ TTkeatn, London, March i» 1895, page 185. 



NOTES FOR " DRAMATIC CRITICS AND 
AN ' IDEAL HUSBAND ' " 

Pige 163 

(}) This interview appeared in Skeick^ London, January, 1895, 
and is from the pen of Gilbert Bargess. It was reprinted ander the 
title of A Highly Artisiu InUrvitw in The Neuh York Daily Tribune, 
Sonday, Jonoary 27, 1895. 

(') The premihre of An Ideal Husband occurred at the Hay- 
market, Thursday, January 3, 189$. It was not issued in book 
form until 1899, at which date it was published by Leonard Smith- 
ers in an edition of looo copies, with a supplementary edition of 
100 signed copies on large paper and 13 signed copies on Japan 
vellum. The text was subjected to considerable revision prior to 
its appearance in the library edition. It is included in The Plays cf 
Oscar Wilde, Boston, John W. Luce and Co., 1905, VoL II. 
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(S) Lady Winderwure' s Fan, at the St. James Theatre, Saturday, 
February 30, 1892 ; A IVotnem 0/ No Impartanee, at the Haymarket 
Theatre, Wednesday, April 19, 1893; and An Ideal Husband^ 
already referred to. 
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(«) Cf. Notes 12 and 13, pages 247-8, and page 108. 
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(>) A Woman of No Importance has been iftoed in the foQowing 
editions : 

I. A Woman of No Importance. London, John Lane, 1894, in 
an edition of 500 copies, with 50 additional on large paper. 

\\. A Woman of No Importance, Paris, Privately Printed, 1903, 
in an edition of 250 numbered copies. 

III. The Plays of Oscar Wilde. Boston, John W. Luce and 
Ca, 190$, Vol. I. There are translations in German and Italiaa. 
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(*)Lady Windrrnfr^i Fan h« beta Usncd ia Ihe f oDowing edi- 

I. Lady WimdtrmiT^t Fan. A Play edcut a GtfJ Womam. 
LoikIod, Elhin Mathews and John Lane, 1S9J, in m tdjiioa of 
joo copies, wilh ;o additiooal on large papei. 

II. laJy Windtnttere's Fan, tU. Paris, Printeljr Printed, 1903. 
in an cdiD'on oi ijo uDmbered copies- 
Ill. Lady WimUnitrrt' t Fan, tU. New Voik. Samoel French, 

n. d. (1904). The text is that of the librai)' edition (oliowed trf 
I and II. 

IV. Lady Windirmtris Fan, ell. London, SaniacI French, Ltd., 
n, d. This is the acting edition in id nnievised form. 

V, Tit Plays of Oaar Wildt. Boston, John W. Lnoe and Co., 
1905, VoL I. There is alto a translation in German. 

f) It Is interesting (o compare the actual opinions of the leading 
critics of England and .\nicrica, few of whom have treated this pI»T 
with faroor. For comments «t the Press and leading leviewa, see 
the following: 

Tkt Attunanm.^MO.. u, 1895; Tht Saturday Stvifw, the Sftme 
datei Tkt Academy, Jan. igtH; Tkt Illustrated Lenden Netos, Jan. 
tllh; Tie Times (London), Jan. 4(h; Tie Tieatre. Feb. I, 189; ; 
Jhtnck, Feb. 1, 1S95 ; The Critit (New York), Jan. 36 and March t6 ; 
Li/i, March aSlh, 1S951 any of the New York daily p^>eTS for 
Wednesday, March 13th, 1S95. The play was produced the ni^t 
before the last menticmed date at the Old Lycenm Theslrc, New 
York aty. 
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<*) Victorien Sardoa(i83i- ); Member of I'Acadtfmie Fnu- 
9>>se Jnne 7, 1877; author of Dora (1877); Dtvorfens (1S80); 
/"itiWu (18S1); TMAdara (i9S6)i Za r<uM (1887), etc, etc 
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(*) Pnrple was one of Wilde's favooiite words and he nsed it cAeti 

with tragedy, as " Ihe purple dignity of tragedy." — Tie CrilU at 

Artiti. Fart //. " I thought I could bear a real tngedy if It cane 

to me with purple ^miL"—Di Prafitndu, 
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Nothing that actniUjr ocean ii of Ae smalleit importance. 

—Pkruta and PMilet^Aia/iv tlu tut tfUu Yatmg. 



INDEX 



Abbriviations: J (K. i, 3)s=tMgc i. lint and tiiird introductorj 
Keynotes; N., indicates that all followtng references are to the 
notes; 175(3, 6r9)=spage 17$* notes 1 and 6 to 9 inclusive) 
O.,=quotcd: Q.Lt..=quoted in full; bibLsbibliography; W.=Oscar 
Wilde; a cnange from comma to semicolon after a series of pagcf 
following Q., denotes that all subsequent pages contain allusioog 
only: for example, in Q., ass(3)/ »7»i9)i i7S(7>« the first two aotfll 
contain quotations, the last an allusioii only. 



Abbey, Mr., the theatre manager, 

N., i^(7)* 
Abbrua, a brigand from the, $a. 
Academe, the, i<o. 
Academy, The, N.. 176(9), a7o(7)« 
Acrobats, the grace of, 97-^. 
Actor, the, as interpreter, 3J 

(K. 3^,4). iJ« (K. 1-3), 130-J, 



136 (K. 1), 171: N,, JS5(3). 
donais (Keats), N,, jO90')t 



Amsterdam, the Jews' quarter ol^ 

Andover Review, Tht, N., 176(9). 
Andrusoa, B. and L., translator! 

of Soiomi, N., 264(4). 
AnccdotM, of W., N.. 193(4), 

ai6(s8). AA3(7), a67(6). 
Anglo'lndians Complaimi, An, Jv.« 



jii 



W.'s 



Adonais 

(16). 
AdoHait, ShelleY't. Preface to, //., 

Q., )8 foL: N.. Q., 210(13-4). 
Advertisement, its value, 3Si 

should not be used to forestul 

the critic's or public's opinion. 

II 3-4: N„ "London Editor's** 

comment, 248(17) foL 
JEttktHc Boom. ^'OW!" 's paro- 
dies ol W.'s poems, AT., 177(14) 

fol. 
ASsthctics. The New, xiv: 

theories and dogmas, xix. 

xxiii, a (K. 1-4). 4© ^(K. 3. 

4). 45 (K. 4. S). 64 (K. 

4), 88 (K. I, a), loa (K. 

t-6), 108, 118 (K. a). lao, taa 
K. t, a). ia6, ia8 (K. a, 3), 
«3^3. 136 (K. a). IS4 (K. 3), 
167,^ 170: N., i8a(s), ^4(i'>» 
246(4), 247(12) foi, 248(13). 

Ajax, 90. 

Alchemist, Ben Jonsoo's, 83: AT., 
'34(30). 

Alcott, Louisa, N., 189(8). 

Alkman. Edv., N., 26^(4). 

Alroy^ Lady, Sec Laijt Alrey, 

Amenca, Lecture en, Q., 18. 



251(1). 
Anglo-Indiana* 

(1-3). 
Anstey (Tbomaa Anstey Guthrie), 

Apolio's 

YoL 
Ariel, 54, 132: AT., 203(1 
Arieona. the steamer, 

(lO-lV 

Arnold, Ifatthew, 81: AT., 247(8). 
Art (general), xi, xiv, xvii-wo. 



119-20: N„ MSI 



shrine^ 79: N,, 230(17) 



3(13). 
r, AT., 



176 



jcxvii, xxix (K. 2), 2 (K. t, 4)f 



3, ti, 13, 26, 36, 



102 (K. 
4-6), io3-i< passim, 118 (K. 2), 
110, laa (K. I, 4), 125-6, 136 

^^ f^» .J^9'4if 141, ^147. 

15a, 162 (K. 1-3), 163, 

1 70-1: A^., 

197(5). 198(6-10}, I09( 

201(a), aoj(ii-a) foL, 243(10), 

a44(i9)..«46(4). ^^ ^ 
Art, American, xx. 2 (K. a), 3-*S, 

9» ii-s:. A^., i'ld). 181(13). 
Art, conditions of, 50, 88 (K. 4), 

102 (K. 4). 118 (K, J). 122 

<I^ It «)• 167. 169: ^r•. i8j(s). 



1-3 )f 163, «66-7, 

i8a(5), 193(3), 

■10), ^109(12, II), 
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r 

^M Alt, Docontivc nSl-ix, i (K. 

^H Ii_j)> 4-^. 9-lt, 14-S1 39. til 

^H Ari Disnuliic. See DisMalic Art. 

^H Alt, Illiutiatin, lu (K. 1): N., 

^^1 Alt, Pictorial, xxi, 10, ifi-jo. 

V Ai 



Bardiler, Aubrey, W^ >C]<4) 
Bcauddaire, CbtrlOk 4Si Q., 49: 



y. «»■ 



B«l^ Shaip, 81- 
Bcecber, Re.. Ben 



_ Benr? W»rd, JV„ 
etbotuB. Max. O- »rn: N.. 



_,(M>. <9jjs). >m(«.. 



>f:S?- 



V4VAV. 



I: 



Bdm. Aphn. 8 



RTTle. for th* p»1 of 
ntcb ia Vera. S,. 196(1). 
Beeie. Mis.. (V., I9S<")- 



An ^clioolh ror children'," 'ini, Briibi 

14-7S; Jtf-, 185(14-!, I?). Jiij(s). Beniei.. luc noaaa j 

rfrt« 0/ ^-(/ip. Po«i. Pnlteo- „W.. hcrUfemd wori 

■ '»i.Q- 8'! '*'- »33(J7) M- Btftilurdt, Sarah, th* 

in Att\titi4t. An, by Arthur 

Altio' ModiiA See'ifojJi." 
Asktv. Anne. S2: jV.. her nsr- 

tjTdom, jjjrj6)- 
Alalamta in CaIy<lo<i. Svinbumc'fc 

^tJi^ir, ItKtiie-<« 14S: W., »6i(s). 
,1rh»w«, Tlu. 67-8: W-. i97(j). 



ras, 



■ 38; for 



3l.. j6o(ii), Jjod). 

as. So, ioo: fi., Mi(j) foL. 

«Hk.Or*«n. WVt . 



led hj engiKemcau from 
han i'a/om^ read Id her; 



Paris, 14- 
n"of'*S»Ion 



r dcwre 



j4llimlir W>7fi>A(] 



W^ a43(r) 
Gray, Lad} 
adnired by 



i.Wi', 



her failure to produce pUr, •• 
■nbcipiiAl, i;7(3>; for whan 
Jdarcel ScbvoS adapRd Hamtlrt, 
3SB(8); <rho iunHred Salo^, 
according to E. G^hna CarrillOL 

>S.( 



iM, iV„ : 



Baillie. Joanaa. 85: V-, be 

verw*: Scoli'i epittael. a;7(47>- 
Bo/lod of Rradmt Gecl. Tie, N.. 

Bjraont K D.. editor of the 
RuHi*n tranalalioi of Saleml. 
IV., 164(4)- 

Baltiinorc Maryland. W., iBafi). 

B(rbauld. Anna Lcbtia, 8}: N.. 

^""" '{!,._... 

or Vm. N.. I9j(0. 
reP,Hie.«i:l(f..2i7CiS. 
aofiad. Wiltiasi GiUord'a, N. 
«7(M) 



adv Anne Scott's t 
: Af.. W6(4i). 



163(1), 
Bmhurdl, JaniJi, Sonnet to. 

0-if-, iSo; «., 163(1). 
Btii of Oiror wait. The (1904), 

collected by Owar HerTmaan; 

edited hy W. W. Maiaec. N,. 

Bicrhimi.' Olga, N., 164(41. 
Birthday cf tkTlifMbl. flit, tf., 

Q., JSS(4). 
Blei, Frani. W., trsUt. ajSW). 



n^S;^! 



a>y(j») 

Diiid, publidier of W.^ 
" , lojd). 

.4lboiu. J0I1UU Bo^ 
oert-, Ba: W„ ajjCij). 
Boniface, G. (1, as the Caar ia 

B«lofi.' Hasa, xri, »o: W., iSjfj), 
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188(7), 189(8, 9) ^oL, 190(10) 
fol., loi(ii). 195(1). a66(a). 

Boston Music Half, N., 188(7). 

Boucher, Maurice, 13J. 

Boucicault. Dion, N,. 195(1). 

Brawne. Fanny, W. • sonnet on 
Keats love letters to, Q.i.f., 56: 
N.. Keats' love letters to: thdr 
publication; Mr. H. B. For- 
man's comment on publication, 
so5(j) fol.: Mr. Sidney Col- 
vin's attitude, ao6(a); sale by 
auction: quotation from letter 
XXXIX, ao6(3). 

Brignole Sale. Palasso,^., 213(23). 

Briton, the typical, Tartu ne seated 
in his shop behind the counter, 
148. 

Brom^ton^ 8<, 100. 

Bronte, Ejnify, 85: N,, her poems, 
^39(58). 

Brookneld, Charles, AT., 159(11) 
fol. 

Brooklyn, N. Y., N., 188(7) fol. 

Brown, (Hiarles Armitage, 66: N., 
219(4); his life, 221(9) fol- 

Browning, Elisabeth Barrett, 58; 
the one great poetess whom 
England has given the world: 
by whose side awinbume would 
put (Thristina Rossetti. 73; ap- 
proachable only by Sappno, 74; 
the latter only a memory, the 
former an imperishable glory to 
our literature; The Cry of tkg 
Children, Sonnets from the 
Portuguese, 75; Vision of^ the 
Poets, etc.: ner debt to Creek 
literature and Italjr. 76: the 
strength and sincerity ot her 
poetry; the deliberate rugged- 
ness of her rhyme; its pleasur- 
able element of surprise, 771 
her ideal of the poet s mission, 
with quotations, 78; as the 
wisest of the Sibyls; her influ- 
ence on the swskening of 
woman's song. 70; 80-1. 84. 86: 
N., the first reslly great poetess 
of our literature. 220(2); 
chronology of the poems men- 
tioned, 230(9-11); home in 
Florence, 230(12); first great 
English poetess; sn admirable 
scholsr. 230(13): her marriase 
and journey to Italy, 230(14): 
letters to R. H. Home, 230(15); 
her life's work "not reverie, 
but art." 230(16); 247(9). 

Browning, E. B.. Letters of,to 
R. H. Home, 77: S., Q., 
230(16): 230(15), 247(9); 

Browning. Robert, 130: Af., ajo 
(IS, 14), J33(ai). 



Bunthome. Reginald — In PaHence, 

N., 1766a) fol., 188(7). 
Burgess, Gilbert, xxv; Q., 163-72: 

N., 269(1). 
Burlington, The. A Monthly Maga- 

sine, edited by Helen B. Math- 

ers, N., ai6(28). 
Burlington House. 51, 96. 
Bumand, Sir Francis Cowley, 

xv: N., 176(10), 177(13). 
Byron. 58, 77'- ^ iv., 21 ^{22), 

jaa(ij), ja5(i8). 

Caine, Hall, N., aa9(3). 
Caliban, 54: N., ao3(ii). 
California, 14, 66: N., 18a (3), 

184(13) fol., 187(1), 188(4). 

Callanan, Helena, author of The 
Shamrock, Q., 155-6: N., 26$ 
(2) foL 

Cambridge, England, AT., 197(a). 

Camelot, 72 (KT 1). 

Canaan, a patriarch of, 52. 

Carew, Eficabeth. 83: AT., pa- 
troness of poets. a3^(s9). 

Caricatures, of W., xiv, xv: AT., 
176(10), 177(14) fol., i8a(4, 7) 
fol., 190(10), a57(i^. 

Carlyle. 81: N., his rhetoric, 

23^(19). 
Carpenter, G. R^ AT.. 176(0). 
Carrillo. E. Gdmtt, N., Q., 

259(10), 264(4). 
Carte. R. D'Oyly, W.'s manager 

in AmericjL t2: N., 176(12), 

181(2), 190(10), 195(1)* 196(2). 

See Letters, unpublished. 



^^^^ Guidi. 76: N.. 230(12). 

Casa Guidi Windows, E. B. 
Browning's, 76: AT.. 230(11). 

Catch phrases, used by w. See 
Phrases. 

Cenci, Shelley's, 129. 

Censor, Lines to our New, Wil- 
liam Watson's, A^.. 258(9) fol. 

Censorship, Government, over im- 
aginative literature; the arts, 
no; the drama (according to 
W.'s interviewer), 137-8; »ppw- 
ently regards the stage as the 
lowest of all srts, 139; sllows 
the low and shameful m life to 
be p<>rtrayed. but suppresses en- 
nobling subjects from the Bible; 
its injury to actors, 140: bars 
the great religious operas (ex- 
amples cited), 141: yet allows 
the private individual to be 
caricatured on the stage, 143; 
147-8. 

Censure and "Saiomi." The. xxlv, 
M5. > 17-43: AT.. a48(i5); 
Notes for, 257-60; j6i(4, 6), 
•64(5). 





376 INDEX ^M 


CeaUivrt, Siuuuuh. 84: W„ her 
Ctnfry Guild HtUy Horit. TA*. 


si^f-aj.- £*?■<&■ 


JV.. it. huto-Y. 2,Ui): u»Ui: 


Crilic, TAt (N™ Y«k), W., 




(.4). «8(.<.). ^09(1^). 3.4(«) 


(0!- »6('/,V' "•"'• ""'" 


Cwtjl^ C«B^ iS! iV.. «7(6. 7) 


z>, xii. II, ludii. Kinv, xxis. a. 


foi., jiidji. 

C;^ of P«fJ. A. bj DiMi* 




Cl^pSST'Eli.bwA _ R.. 80: N., 


IZuiTfTi). "■• ™'"-"- 


dj« Dfcastrf for. 136 (kT j>; 


Cbipooe. H«.ff. B». M. ho a- 


the tiffle of, 7TBJ. 
Old*™, si: W., IMC"). »♦!(*). 


iu poverty in Eoglu-L i4j; » 
bu Mucr hid t tinslc wicc«ml 


or^K,i«£. IM; tt,rT°Wbo(- 


Cbbet. i»j. 




ChiogtN lUiiiiiii. N.. iBi(]>. 


■nee UcbBJq«. ,68 foI.: tht? 


rqoOa), 


bclicre it the duty of the inal 


Cl.icl.tfing Hall. N. Y, N., 


^i'iiiip'f^ i*5 p?iy"L ,'*'_*?i- 



Francis 

diraniclt. Tlu DttUy"(Loedoti'), 
N.. wsfi). 

Cicm (SilKt Lrtltrii, the copy 
of, which W. lucd ud anao- 
tUcd with capiou nurginil 

Clmoo, eo: N^ 141(1, fi). 
Ciucinnui, Ohio. N., tSits). 

Clatfe, Cbailc* Cnwdn, £4: N.. 

" Rl. ..lol. «8(19, JO). 

W.. .M(io). 



ft'., Q.. to6li>. 



Cttotatr*, S4. 
Coslilui. Mis* Rom, f< 

ol V«»: in AH/om 

Imtortaitet, " 
Colontl. Bun 

(ij). 
Ceivui, Sidni 

c<^ibi'ti™ 



■nuce, 101 (K. 7>- 
Cert Wfkly Htnld, Tki. If., 

165(1) foL 
ComeiUc. Pierre, W., i35(]4). 
Conn, Jon B. C 170. 
Comtpo. id: f/.. i84<'t). 
CoTtrrio, ifnlonie AUign Ja. 

Hit LUt. etc., Inr Corrado 

Rkei, N.. Q.. .e4l>0- 



»4 (K. 4, s). *o (K- i), 4sl 
103. ios-«, iio-j. "t-s. i»S. 
136 (K. i), 1.3. 161 (K. 4). 
1*3-4: W-, 198(9). a4_6(4). 

"A ^S; N.. J30(9). 
CiTinBl Palace, the, 43. 

DaioaKui. tiles of, ko, 40 (K. 4), 

Daniel Pren, the, N.. aisdc). 
Danie. 65, 76-j: N., aiolt}. 
Danit, the, in *bicb Keats irrate 

Danneneter, Sra. Mary F. (Sob- 
inaon). So: N.. her worki; W.'a 



(TsTv^. 

. armtat, Alhert, i]7. 
the^IKt DW. Heni7-D.,_ «., Q, 



Dtny of Lying, The, 1 



ijoi xiv: n. u^, a?i(3). 
itl(l9), ui(ji) 233(13), uj 
(8. »1 fol, .4i(.3li .71<6i. 

„l7«(i}). , 

Diceratnt Art in Amfica. nO 
foL. I, i-ij: «., 178(16, ai-a. 
a*), i79(»6, 3>. 3i); Notea for, 
iBi-j; the Bnt deliverr of tlic 
lecture, i8i(i); iOJ(tl), aoj 
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De Goncourt, Jules, 98: N., 244 

(16). 
DeUroche, Paul, 45: N,, 199 

(ii, I, II). 
Delphi, 79: AT., 330(17) fol., 

^4^(4)- 
Denver, Colorado^ N., 182(3). 
De Profundis. Q., ix fol., 48, 88, 

loa: N,, Q., 203(13), 270(9); 

175(0. 181(1), 214(23): in 

German, in French, 257(2); in 

Italian, Q., 264(4). 
De Profundis. AufMticknungen 

und Briefe, Max MeyerfeTd's 

translation, N^ 257(2). 
D€ Profundi*. Pricid* de Lettres, 

etc., Henry-D. Davray'f trans- 

lation, A^., 214(23). 257(2). 
Detroit, Michigan, N., 183(9), 

184(10). 
Devonshire, Georgiana, Ducheaa 

of. 85: N., her verses; Wal- 

pole's comment* 238(52). 
Dial. The (London), iV., 219(4) 

foL, 220(6). 
Dickens. Charles, 118 (K. i). 
Diplomacy, adapted from Sar- 

dou's Dora. 109. 
Disraeli, Benjamin, Earl of Bea- 

consfield, his description of L. 

£. L., 85: N., 238(50). 
Divorfons, Sardou's, 141: N., 

358(7). 370(8). 
Dora, Sardou's, 169: N., 270(8). 
Dorian, the grave, mode of verse, 80. 
"Dorian Gray" and its Critics, 

xxiv, 10 1, 103-16: N., Notes 

for. 245-9; 369(4). 
Douglas, Lord Alfre<L N., Q., 

336(18): 363(3, 4) foL 
Dramatic Art, the canons of, xxiv, 

34 (K. 6), 33 (K. 3), 33, 36-7, 

128 (K. j). 
Dramatic Critics and "An Ideal 

Husband," xxv, 161, 163-72: 

N., Notes for, 369-70. 
Dramatic Ret^ieto, The, N., 305(1). 
Dream, On a, Keats* sonnet, hi., 

S30(6). 

Dress Reform (general), 43, 4% 

(K. I, a), 53: N., 197(4). 

S07(0. 
Dress Reform, for men, xv-xvii« 

xxii foU 6-8, 53: N., 183(8). 
Dress Reform, for women, 7, 8, 

53-3: N.. 183(6). 303(9, 10). 
Dress Reform, More Radial 

Ideas upon, Q., 48: N., Q., 

303(9). 
Dnimmond, William, of Haw* 

thomden, 83. 
Drrdcn, John, 83. 
Dnhlim Unkfersity MagaMk^, Tk4, 

N,, 307 (s). 



Duchess of Padua, The, N., 

353(4). 
Dunerin, Lady Helen Selina, 85: 

JV.. her lyncs, 338(53, I). 
Du Manner, George, N., 176(10). 
Dunciad, Pope's, Sa: N,, Q„ 
^ 335(32), 236(37, 40). 
' Dusenbury, Hugo" — in Puck, 

A-, i77U4>. 



Easter Day. N., 241(2). 
Eclectic Magasine, The, N., i 




334(31) fol. 

Elizabeth of England. Q., 83-3: 
N., her scholarship, transla- 
tions, poems, quotation from 
her "sonnet"; her letters, 233 

^i27) fol. 

Elizabethan Age, scenery of the, 
39. 

Elpinike, 89: N., 342(5). 

Emerson, N.. Q., 199(12, II). 

End3rmion (Keats), 56 (X. 3). 

Endymion, Keats', 83: AT., 333 

(13). 

England, the home of lost ideas, 
136 (K. 4); its narrowness in 
artistic judgment, 143; its 
establishment of Public Opin* 
ion, an attempt to organize the 
ignorance of the community. 
146 (K. 3); where it is impos- 
sible to have a work of art 
performed. 147. 

Enelish Illustrated Magasine, The, 
A.. 341(1). 

English Poetesses. 71, 73-86: N., 
Q.. 308(0); Notes for, 220-19. 

Eptstle to Charles Cowden Clarke, 
Keats', N.. Q.. 336(19). 

Eros, Sappho, the child of, 74. 

Essays, Criticisms and Reviews, 
A'.. 182(6), 339(3). See IVo- 
man's World. 

Essays in Miniature, Agnes Rep- 

Slicr's, A^., 176(9). 
ics and the .Arts, the relation 
between, xxt, xxiii, xxiv, 40 
(K-4).48(K.5). «03(K. I, 3). 
^ ? 03-5. 107-10, 1 1 3-3: AT. 346(4). 
Ethurs of Journalism, The, xxv, 
153. 157-^: AT., Notes for, 

«. **5-7- 
Eton. 98. 

Every Day in the Year (1002), 
edited 1^ lames L. and Mary 
K. Ford. AT.. 216(28). 

"Exargasia. or the Gorgeous in 
Literature," Queen Elisabeth's 
*Hiioit sweet and scntcntaoos 
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impart; the briceltt incMcnt 
not borrowed frota Sardoii. 
168^ N.. W.'» pTBSeotttirjn copy 
to Cfaula Sbuatioo. 253(4); 
the fint iiighi: bibl.. ze<i(i>. 
lltailTOfd LandnK Neoa. Tk*. N.. 




> tbe wooderful 
i(i9>; >U pcnible 
lesigna, asiU). 

'- Vayat*. N^ 



Sphuu, 

7«?F«~«, W.-s scTcnl, pvo- 
Aed, v., I77{i4). , 

i8j{ij. !7>. »*3(7>. ' '■ 
/Mfr^xfUDUl PsBtwf, b* Wrn- 

ford Dcwhnnl. «., 184(10). 
In a Battety, BrowTune'a, 130. 
/a AfcinaruiH. O. H^., fma 
Ble'a, /^., ir5(4>; inniUted 
inM Eacliih ht PcrcinI Pol- 
lard, l^6(6^■, i«i<i). 

Iiucmfilratti and l*ginio<u Hii- 
lery 0/ Mr. W. H., r*», W., 

"IndUn 'civilian. An," iig: ^., 

Individuatisra, W.'b ideas regard- 
Idb, Mil (K. i). 18 (K. TSTaJ 
(C. J), 40 (K. 1, s). 48 (K. 4). 



lotrwlactorr Kej 
and.' .4a. 

IriJ, VeilUy. T**, W., 107(5). 

ai6(^). a4i(i). 
Jrii* »'«■«• 0/ Iki Ntvditatr, 

An. ht thf EdiioE ol Thttriik 

Uanlhly, K.. 141(1). 
Intieit. Sr Ueory, m: N., hi* 

portrait W Wbietler. a»i(4). 
InMli, with rcfscAu la KfOf 

poem of that name A'.. ai;Ca8>. 
IiabtUa. Keau'. N.. Q., tijljai-. 

iMbtlli. Slvty vf. Boccaccta'aL J 
translated by Juhn Pajvc, N^ J 

titad, "A* Children of. jj. ^ 



"i"t - 



48 (fc 

Isi-Jol a'.. ' 



/oo^iit Miiirr, t, 






chief characteristif 

lagTlim. J«o, 80: )v..'her'worid 
W.'B eomment ™ her C*«i 
Ki«r, ajidB, VI). 

Jmmrioiu, xiii, xiT, icnii: V., 
i7S(6), ajit]); tnnBlated into 
French bj J.-Toseph Raiaod, 
»6(i8), ij7(i). See aUo rha 
Critii at Arti^ •''^- • —- ' ■' 



1 -'Stella"), 
rwood, AT.. 



Th, Dtcof of tyii 
cil, «d Poiion, ai 
of Uvii. 

"<N^Yo? 

lo'c^ews, vitta W., a. viii, xx. 
inx {K. a), ja, laa, 138-43. 
161-71: MiT, xxt: M, Q., 
198510). 34i(7» fol-. >46(6); 
176(H), 184(11). i9S<i). aa6 
(18). ajsdol. S« /-Kdolw. 



rh< rr-lk JiHtoi Man 



on. Ben. 8j: N.. Q.. aj 
^ J. Peta. AT., ai;(4). 
caliHO, W. > FCmlrlB o 



(3), =6s(=) foL. 
ud^, 71 (K. I). 



««:, 



vgc, 6s. 69: N., his Ute, 

i£/m'''c«wji«' ul^'of, br J. 

F. Clarke, N.. Q.. 119(4) fol-: 

Keats, Mra. Gtotgt, 69: AT.. 

K^tlL^ahn, j, 56 (E. 1, a)i hia 



bniial-ptacc; laKriptiDQ on hii hia retercBce to itn. Ti|he, 

tomb; the cemetery deacribed by i]9(l4)- Allodocw to liU 

Lord HoufbloD ud Sbeller, sS; pormi, ptoM, and letter^ witb 

hii love of flower*, with cita- quolationi, KmiTC* and MhUo- 

tioiu; the nature dI bii tomb; inphical matter, occur, N., 

hia medalli on -profile; the beauty ia]-ii> ^oiii'm. 

amle? bf'sev«!S"Md*H.J^n^ "m,- lV:,r.,, - , .. . iN^iief^; 

to St SihMtian. i9-6oi W.'a iL" Severn! 69" a'., Mia. l^oc 

•ODoet to bim, 61; bia delicate let. C. C Oarkc and Lcijri) 

in the Soniul dm filof. original KaU, piclun* ot by; Severn and 

MS. pi thi» in the poaaeatioD ot Haydon. 6" (KoleJ; Seven, 6«: 

Hra. Speed. 6s; the iradual Ai., Warrinitoa Wood. iii7i7>t 

Sowth of thia aonnet noted, M: firxan, Haydoo, Hilion, Guo- 

il growth ihown by quotation metlii bua( by Anne Wbimey. 

It. and collatioB, 67-5; colour j.*-j(js-6): Severn, »«(tO. 

of hia eyea; hii tonnet 10 hia Kmii' Sadymwa. See Endymieit. 

brother. George, Q., 69; hia n- Kcaii' EeulU to C. C. Clark*. 

nMik 0„ with reference to See Efiii!/. 

Katherine Philipa. B<: read Krali' Iinbtlla. See ItaMU. 

tin. Ti^e'a Piychr with pteaa- (KraU) Cturt,. To my Btotlut, 

nre, 8j: «., hia love letteta to Keai.' Sonnet. Q.. »g: N.. 

Fanny Brawne uibliahed, lotd) ii7<iit. 

(oL faee Fenrnm and Celmi; Kcan- Lamia. See taawi. 

love letlen aold at auction, K»u' lellcr, a, to June* Rict 

»e(j)i hii grave, with refer- IFtb. 16. iSii>).N..Q., iiaUi). 

encea. to illuatrationa and de- Keau' 5»>>(l so Slw. Saa Sa•^. 

. M Fam 
I, edited by I 
1, jV„ )ot<j5 fi 

'-- «: 



foL; hia dying 
m. 109(11); 
bonour, ai>g(i)); remai 
Houghton and Shelley < 



J. Q.if.. J09-i'r('J-Nl); edited by Sidney ColTin. 

10(1}): The Keatl-Sbel^ KnU.' John. Lttltr, •/ U»9S). 
norial at Rome. iioUi); edited by If. Builon Totman, 
' " N.. a. »5(i) loL. .o6()). 

Ktati.lekn.Lillm and Potmi a) 
<.M.(. edited bv ■ ■ "- 



me. itctiiU 



me, Judi) (ol. liee KtM, 
cn.r., *afi: Havdoo". life 

aak, etc., mdi-i}; W.*» re- ,._. ._, ..-„„ ., 

•ed aonnet to him, 0-i-'-. I-»rd Houghlon, Q.. O-o, t9-«a 

;6(j8) fol.: hia Uah,Ua; tia (Note), 67. 69: tti »., Q., 

c.i.... n^t,.wm^ .cuu.D, JJt(«), J«(e, lol, 114(1*. IT>. 

itly living, 119(1); hia re- K«ti. /ok" ^ - 






Milton; Prtaa. t... .... _. 

iio(6): Kr<i-. /"»-, Po/Mfi/ 



bii j'sniut pa Blui Q.U., 1 

£ga>M M bImwI: te^tioa'a with iMt. W, Q.. ii4<>): tr) 

Charlaa A. Brown, iit(«) (ol.; los'i) (oU, »<nfi4 f-l . -., 

■rith Jofaa Kamilioa Reynolda, (,>%)'• Glaaaow, i«oi, Q.. 114 

a»|ii); hii peraonal appear- <t«); i»(6). 

ance: colour of hia erea and Ktali, Jnh*, Fortry and Prttt 

baic Jl((ia) fol. {aee Keou" fry. A Baok ef fr.ik Vmti. 

afittaraur-ti . hia reUlioni with tu. (iSeo). edited by H. Biu- 

LWle*0>wdenClarha,ii6{i9); t« Vonnan. S.. Q, aMity). 

with joaeph S«T«m, aa6(ai>i ai4(af) foL 



'lUad. N.. »e{iD>, 



KtoU, tail Dayi of. Jautk Sn- 
. W, Accaumt ef tki. Q.. m: 

«.. a. «.9(io. 

KtaU.Life a), by Sidney COIria, 

N.. a, W6). »j(ijJ. ,,,., 

Knii.FartraiU o/. He., by WU- 
UUD ShfcTB, N.. Q., ]IS(>6): 

KniT' 5m>rl en Slur, 6j. «S-69: 
W.. .8.()). iii{iai, aisUi): 
Nols for. iio-uS. 

S»u, r<>n* «^ See Tomb el 



J- !«■«»*. En»t W., *«t{»J. I 

LoMia. Kail*'. S.. »i<u)- 
Landm. LniOa EJiabeth (L 

L.). St: N.. hcT Ycna, 

JjB(soI. 
Lang. AadrEw. 8i. 
"Luge LoHo — af the Six Maik^,^ 

D«,'' Hliutl«*t. W., »i<4), * 
LuKDj. Mn., hrr beaotr ana- 

lyicd. 35i tbc cbacin of her mOt 

ing. id: bfc b«auty u ui inSo- 






^ 



Knu, FrofMni ■ 



Q.i.f., j^(ia).°"St2''3ir&™'L 
o/ KMI). XroU' L»tt LiUtn 
(bclDw), and W< 



WrU m 
0» tkt Rt- 



-. ... ,_- o^ Hc» 

■brook. 17: W.. ber te- 
10 ihc RiDdel fw Bon- 
England. i77(iJ>; b«r 

,d*bui, i,jfi)i W<Id«-a . 

00 h« beautir, iaj(4>; J 



»jO)l daieai 



Helen. Ih< 






br anctiDD iBiij). See 

Faulty Btaatt. 
Keati-Shelley Memoml, the 

poacd: ita lupportera ani 

Siec., j>o(.6fTol. 
KeUr, J. E.. hii etching of 

N., i8i(i>. 
KeoJall. U>y, &<i: N.. h« « 

Kmd'r^t Charie*. hit carica 

of W.. N.. 178(14). 
Keynotes. Iptrodnclory. viii. 



Leda. H 
Le.^lli 



daujhter of. 16. 
Godfrey, 15: N.. 



Lilani lair 

■8i(.St. 
L'Eniuatf, N.. a46(S}. 
Lesboa, Sappbo. the singer, 71 = 
. W., .83(9-10) fol. ' 

Lettera, W.'s Dnpubliahed. Q.. 

xxvi. )j: v.. Q., 178(15). 190 
, do). .Md). zgilii: i«ro(4,r 



Killer, \)r, N., i64(*). 
Ki^thnry (-/}/, /7.. Q.. »9(ia)- 
King Lear. 90. 
KifliDR. Rndyard, critidao of. iiB 



N.. 183(9.10) (oL 
Lift.N.. ije(.4). 
LlpfneoH's Matta 

Lilflv NBMUHigru, 



Kcllobot, JV., 114(14). al6()S}. inn. i 



> 



LaboDcberc. Henry, owner and 

Lacbmann. Hedwig. JV., I&4(4)- 

Lady Airaj, S.. iii(ig). 

Lsdj; Pictorial. Tkt. N.. Q., 

»6(iS). 
LoJy WinSermrri'l Pan, 168; N., 

-1(4). - ■ . ■ 
Fi oighl. 169 (j) 



(K- 4>. 



48 (K. s). 
Liltrary aid Olhrr Nt 
136: W., Q. 

a3i(<8, vn, __., 

"f. »"tJS^- '6a<'>: 'S;«). 

, .»]J(IS- „Sie aitjnak), ijstja). 

LUtrarj Neltl. Somr, Q., '■"■ 
.v.. Q.. 3..i(i8, V'-lff) 
iJjCaJ). »]?(**), aS4(fi). 



Iin- t/oUi, Q.. 
ia(i8. IX Xli; 



foU 
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•Tittle White GirU The," by 

WhitUer. AT., 183(9). 
Lkfts of the C^sors, of Suetonius, 

107. 
"London Editor, A," »>l-4* ^•# 

hit letter, Q.i.f., 248(17) tol. 
London Models, 87, 89-100: N., 

Q., aoi(a), aoa(6, 7), 214(24); 

30j(8), 207(5), 217(29); Note* 

for. 241-4. 
Longtellow. Henry Wftdsworth, 

N.. 189(8). 
Lord Arthur SavUe's Crime and 

Other Stories, N., 212(19). 
Lord Byron and Some of his 

Contemporaries, Leigh Hunt's, 

N., Q.. 22$(i8). 
Lord Chamberlsin, the, his cen- 
sorship of Satom4, 137-143. 
Lotus Leaves, Q., xxx. 
Louis Qustorze furniture, the 

gilded abyss of, N., 194(8). 
Louisville, Kentucky, 6$: N., 

182(3), 219(2-4). 

Madonna Mia.N., p., 214(24). 
Maeterlinck, Maurice, 141. 
Magdalen College, xxx: N., 247 

(II). 
Magdalen IValks, Q., xxx. 
Mahaffy. Professor John P.. Q., 

8q: N.. his writings, 241(2). 
Mallarme, St^phane, Sf., 109(11). 
Man and the Actor, Richard 

Mansfield's, N., p., 260(12). 
Manette Salomon, by E. and J. de 

Goncourt, 98: M, 244(16). 
Mansfield, Richard, N., Q., 260 

(12). 
Mary, Queen of Scots, 82: N., 

Queen Elizabeth's "sonnet" on, 

Q., 234(^7). 
Massenet, Jules, 141, 147: Jv., 

258(4). 
"Matchless Orinda, The," Kath- 

erine Philips, 83: N., 233(^4). 
Maturin, Rer. Charles Kobert, 

N.. 214(23). 
McClellan, General and Mrs., N., 

189(8). 
McClure, Rer. William J., N., 

265(2). 
Mediocrities, only, progress, etc, 

160. 
Melodrama, modem English, 128 

(K. 3). 
"Melmoth, Sebastian." See "Se- 
bastian Meimoth." 
Melmoth the Wanderer, Charles 

R. Maturin's, N., 214(23). 
Meltzer, A^.. 259(10). 
Mercure dc France, N., 261(2). 
Meredith, (jeorgc, as a wmreinc 



18: AT., Us style and art, m^m 
(21) foL 

Meyerfeld, Doctor Max., N., 
a57(a). 

Meirnell (Thompson), Alice; 80: 
S., her poems, 232(18, XI). 

Michael Angelo, 13, 70. 

Miller, Cincinnatus Heine (Jo»- 
quin), his letter to W.. 19-20; 
W.'s reply, ao-22: N., bio«- 
raphy 01, 187(1); meets W., 
187(3) fol.; his visits to Ixm- 
don, 188(4/: 191 (Note). 

Millet. Jean Francoia, 26. 

Milton, 6(. 84: Af., 220(6). 

Milton, Keata' notes on. N,, 
220(6). 

Milnes, Richard Moncktoo. See 
Houghton. 

Milwaukee, Wisconsin, AT., 182(3). 

Mimes, Biarcel Schwob's, N., 
presentation copy to W., 258(8). 

Mmers, Western, dress of, 8 
foL: N., W. caricatured in the 
dress of, 182(7) foL; W. adopts 
their head-gear, 183(8). 

Miranda — in T^ Tempest, 13a. 

Mirandola. 1 (o. 

Mission of Art in the Nineteenth 
Century, The, 65. 

Mitylene, N., 2gru8), 230(8). 

Models, professional, 51-2; a 
modem mvention, 89; none in 
America; lulian the best; the 
Ptencn possess quickness of in< 
tellectuaJ sympathy; the Eng> 
lish form a class by themselves; 
are without tradition, 90; usu- 
ally lack interest in art, 91; will 
Kte for anything; intellectually 
iliatines, 92; their habits; 
their tariff, 93; their dull sea- 
son; the veteran of grand style, 
04; the Academy model, the 
"apotheosis of anatomy": the 
Oriental model^ who have lovely 
costumes: the Italian youth; the 
Engliah lad, who never sits at 
•lit 95 ; street gamins who ob- 
ject to posing; privileges of the 
English, 96: influence 01; the 
English school of painting; 
cause of artificiality in modem 
art; their advanuges and disad- 
vantages, 99; should be painted 
as of the modem age, or not 
at all, 100: A^. 202(6, 7). 

Modem Actor, The, John Gray's 
lecture, 132. 

Montagu, Lady Mary Wortley, 84: 
S.. her verses, letters, etc, 
S36(30). 

Monte Tettaodo^ 60: N., aij(ao). 




Uoorc Albert, tr. 48 (K. s) : If., 

Uonblr. an itliiude, 101 (K. 1); 

the tecitl code of, i46 fiU. 
More, UoDoab, 8s: N,, her Jjfay 

and vct*r*i nfereoce to W.'i 

Uorpcili.' UiiT, Sj. 

Morris Cl«-». UiB. «.. 189(8)1 

rcgudt her uking the part of 
Ven, io6<i). 
Uomi. Williun, N., tar (Rt- 



Uonuon, Lcwii, a« tbe Core- 

liteh in Vtra, N.. i96(i>. 
MecK. W. F N Kmetiiae man- 



Nestnl (BImd). Edilh, Bo: 
her ir«k«; W.-» rene- __ 
Lnwu of Lift. iji(i8. VlXUfl 

Newcastle, tlmigvel, Oocham O^l 




Pnie, The. Oxfoi^'l 



il"^K*J 



u to copTtithl of f«ra. igjCi) 
ii9-*a: N., NotM 



-iA-S 



i?4: W.. Q., IJJ(19-M 
Uj): 176(7). 

S.tl&J'is.SS:,'.','-!,'.'.: 

"— '~-ondy, thai amuaiag old 



ladr. I 



Hrwler 

: .v.. 1 



0(40) ; 



Mr,? " n/fr, 0" Af Hudson. N.. 



view, J)i(i8, X). 
HuDkittrick, Hr. R. ^, hii naro- 
diea of W.'i ImpTtuiom, N., 

Mnsea, the, n <K. 3), ?4, 79, 

Utuenini. zrii, g, 11. 

W«M Wfil « Ifiitff. Tfc., R. U. 

tohnion'a, N., O., 109(11). 
NareiMM. «: aC 191T.O, .77 

Nar'^tiv m Cc-xint. ^ Clattiea! 
Dialogm, Helen G. Cone'a, N., 



Nrw( 

N., - _^, 

New Haven, Ct.. 7^., iSa(j). 
?^nr »r(<ai.i Uonmg Star. tT^ 

166O). 
IttwBott, Rhode blind, N.. tl 

(8); W. lectuis it Cminai 

raany courtesieit 189(9). 
Niagati, m: iV„ w. 1 levera) 

comments on sune, 241(7) fid. 
NifUiKgalt ani tilt Row. The, 

Nlle^'tfae glorie* of .aid, 6a. 

NiMcirmfoiitiiMa. xit: JV.. it6(io>. 

Nnrtrtnlli Cnhiry. rUr.kSi. i»: 
W.. ijjd. 6,j) >7e(jB),i»(4>, 
iSi(j). See aUo r** (TfilK. m 
jfrlift. Forli / ind //, thr D»~ 
cay 0} Lying, Skakiifiare an^ 
Stan CoilH-M, Tht Tmt Fate- 
lion aid Valtit of CriHciim. and 
The Trklh of Maski. 

Noctmnuil Rntrit, TlK Connlea* 
of Winchilsea'*. Sji Word»- 
•orth'i reniark. Bj-^i W.'s ob- 
jecnon. N.. »3s(35). 

Norman. Hen™, A^T iSjtj). 

Norton, Hon. Choline Qinbetli. 
85: N., her poems, ij8(S3. 11>. 

Obeliska, EcTPtian. atttou^ 57: 



;i4); hi. 
81U, 7) 



) 



NaHa: Tht (New York), 

181 (j). 
NeologiBna. W/i 

Af., a49(<8>. 



de^ed^ a 

O'Connor, Mr. T. P., iS7-«a. 
Odt la Solit%i4, Mrs. diapoae's. 

8s- 
Odt la tht Siumirof, lira. Mmry 

Rotnason'a, 81: N., i]9(S7>. 
Odt la Iht Will Wind, Sh£Ber>a, 

OdTBseos. ISO. 

Oiaahi, Nebraika, N., i8i<i). ita 

Opera Ctaniqoe, London, JVi^ i^ 

Ophelia, N., 106(1). 
OreflOQ, 19: N.J 187(1). 
O'ReUlT, John Borle. W, lSg(8>. 
Orientuiim, ita rejection of rtal. 
ism in art, I (K. 1). 

' 1, Aphra Bebn'i, Swio- 
• on, N.. I35<.ti}. 
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Oicar Wilde. See Wilde. 
"OWI". Sw York World's ms- 
nattire for iu oarodies of W.^ 



I jo: S.t 



ppcflAS, N., 177C14). 

Oxford, 83. 98, 107. I to: iv.« 
X97C2). aisUsh ai6(28). aty 
(29), 247(11), 268(3)* SeeAfof- 

. dalen. 

Painter, the, hia choice of tub- 
jecta, xto. See under Art. 

Painter, To the, W/s reply to 
WhiaUer, N. i99(ii> U). 

Pointers ana romime, Cyclopedia 
of, edited by J. D. (jhamplin, 
Jr., N.,Q., J43(ia) foL 

Pointin£, The History of Modem, 
by Rjchard Muther, N., Q., 



>93(5); 184(10),. 194(6). 
Poll Mali Budget, 157-^: N., 

i8j(6), 18^(8). 184(10), 197 

(i),^ aoi(i). a$7(i), a6s(i), 

266(4, 5) tol. 
Pall MaU Gaaette, 1^7-^' N., 

i8a(6), 183(8), 197(1. 4), aoi 

(i). ao2(io), a$7(i), a6s(x), 

266(4, 5) '01. 
Palmer, Albert M., the theatre 

nuuiager, N., i9S(i)« 
Pin, Goat-foot, 150. 
Pantechnicon, $y 
Paradise Lost, Milton'a, 84: M, 

220(6). 
Paria, 112, 123, ia6, iti, 137-8. 

141-3. 147. 151 foLrA/., 182(2), 

211(19), 2\0ilA), 24<(3). 2A7 

(10). 257(2), 261(1. 2), 269(0. 

270(6). See Davray Cide, La 

Jeunesse, Renaud, Sardou, 

Schwoh, etc. 
Paris, the Abode of Artists, xxr, 

145, 147-8: N., 259(9); Notea 

for, 261. 
Parma, 10: N., 184(11). 
Parodiea, of w.'a poema, xt: N,, 
_ 176(10), 177(14) 'ol. 
Parody, W.'a remark on, N., Q., 

178(15). 
Parthenon, th^ 22, 25, 45, 53: N,, 

P.'.l?.<\l'.l'« pro«. - fonn. 

81: N., aa muaic; aa moaaic, 

2^2^20). 
Pater's Last Volume, Mr, See 

Mr, Pater, etc. 
Patience. W. S. Gilbert'a, xy: N,, 

176(12) foL. 188(7;.. 
PauL John, Q., xTii; xri: N,, 

178(20). 
Pavia, Itidore Leo, A^.. 264(4). 
"Peacock Room,'* Whiatler\ 10: 

N,, dcacribed: formerW in the 

home of F. R. Leylana; now in 



hooie of C L^ Freer, Detroit; 

references to acconnta and illns- 

trationa of same, 183(9, 10) 

foL 
Peekakill, N. Y., N., 189(8). 
Pembroke, Mary Herbert, Cotmtesa 

of, 82: N,, her worka 234(28). 
Pen. Pencil, and Poison, Q., 88: 

M, Q., 244(12). 
Pennington, Arthur, N,. iUuatrator 

of London Models; nia portrait 

of Wilde, 241(1). 
People I Have Met, by Mary 

Wataon, N,, i84(ij). 
People'a Ubrary, (5gilTie*i» N., 

182(2, II). 
"Perdjta," Mrs. BCary Robinson. 

Petronius Arbiter, 106-7: N,, 247 

(10). 
PfeiSer, EmUy Jane, 80: N., her 

works, 231(18, I). 
Pkidre, Racine'a, N„ 263(1). 
Pkidre, a sonnet, N,, 26^^(1). See 

also Sonnet to Sarah Bernhardt, 

and same in Index. 
Pheidiaa, 89: N,, his art and 

fame, 241(3) ^oL 
PhiladelphM, Penn., 15: S., 182 

„ Cj). 185(14. is). , « ^ 

Phtlaster. Beaumont and Fletch- 

cr*«, N,. Q., 209(12). 
Philips, Katherine, 83: S., her 

verses; a play. 235(14). 
Phrases and Philosophies for the 

use of the Young, Q., 24, 102, 

272. 
Phrasca, catch, used by W., xii, 

14-5. ao, 22, as. 36, 4S. S©. 5». 

54. 57. 60-1. 72 (K. 3), 74. 80-1, 



91, 95. 100, 108, 11*. 131, 142, 
148, 170: N,, 175(7) fol., 184. 




(20-1). 233(24). *«3(7. 8. lo-i), 
244(13. 18-0). 246(4). S47(is) 
fol. 248(13). 249(19). s«5(4), 
269(4), 270(9). See Partha- 
non, 

Piaccnxa. Donna Gtoranna, Ab- 
bess 01 San Paolo, N,, 184(11). 

Piaua di Spagna, 51: S,, S09 
(12). 226(21). 

Picture of Dorian Cray, The. Q., 
24, 146 103, 105; ita chief per- 
sonsffrs ore puppies: pecuttar- 
ities of tyntax; erudition. 106; 
ita characters non-existent; its 
moral, 107-8; the moral the only 



am in the book, log: loo 
eiDwdxl with Kautlon&l detail; 
too pwadaikBl lO nrl' — tbae, 
iu two great deftcti 1 1 1 : iu 
publisbcm, 1 1 j : tbc (torj an 

W/« other irpHt* to hii ctidci.' 
»«(■); bibl. in Engli^. »4S 
(]) loL: lo French. Gcnnsii, 
lUliui and Sveditli. M«<)>( 

fkMH »r Ooria- Cray, TAf. 
Prtfatt te, Q.. nJ, ■viii. loi, 

iiSdj); wmeliinB unned Tht 
Cttda ot rH* i'oCMal. 14](3>- 
PUH, Baitm N.. "--^ 



Port* Su VtOta. 57: W. 
/■■ul, r*t WatkimgUn. 

(.o) lol. 
"Putletfanite. Jtllabr.' 

tr6<><>>. 

Pte-Raphulites, tbt aebi 
J, 37, mB (K. (>. 



1. AT^ lOB-^^H 



.,-. jf Tkt tVtikly Su . -.- 
N.. »6j(i, 1) fol.. j66(3-s). 

Plato, 7> (K- 1. >>■ 77. 

PUt, a, it« actable value noltii 

of art." '- """"-' ""' 



I perfctl n 

-j6 (K. I 






1 the atage purely 1 



rela- 



Vtra, 155(1); her'loaae*; ber 
letter o( rratcil cmtilished in 
two New Yorfc oapnc WW in 
the tille-role. isSli). 

Pritiittn. Andr* Gidet. ft, ehx: 

. N.. Q.. m6(6); j6i(i). S«e 
r« jTnKrrulH. 

Primroje, Diana. Bj. 

Prince Regent (GeorR IV). 851 

■■Prioeewe da Pap it b Pacce- 

bine. La," WMMler**, S.. iSj 

(g). ig<(ia>. »i(4). 

Prooyn. May. 80- N.. her warls; 

j: W."i opioio" of her ait, 13a 

Frott'iia ( Ittttlica di Ojctfr 
IE WUdt. II, by L. Gwoberale, N., 

* . Wr*. 

«), 69: 

Prose," &ie1iib. 



. .-rott \Tkt Arliil), Q., 

Mti the, aa a ipcctalor of all 



for 






laslen; a fieJd 
lope that ibey 



poetry, . 



, _». „. .muic effect, 106: 

v., eriticism* af the work of 

temporaiT, jja(i»-ai) fol.. 133 
(if— 3>^ woman's anatudied fe- 
licity of phrase, ^Mi'*)- , 
Toteitant Cemetery, tbe Old, at 
Rome. sB: N.. zag(ia). aoo 
(13) foL, iia<i6) fol.. '"<■..» 
Poetry, the joy ef, s4 (K. $1, 64 ProIeitaDt Cemetery, the 



Pott end tkt Pupptit, Tkt, 1 
tnTCMT by Charles Brookfield, 
t«: H-, »»("). fol. 

PoeOr. Eotlisb, ita menact; ya 



^{K. 4)- 



(K. ; 



J): iti field. 140; the Rome, N., 
fli liid poetry, i;« pj.--.- w_ 

I tfif Portry ef tkt Cm- 
kt. edited by Alfred H. 

w^ Ctntori, 



(■«.",(;> 



■■ii2;,-«; 



Polygnotuj, ( 

art, it=U). 

Pope, Aleian 



S(J«>. '7 J - -" 
N., hi* life and Pupj 



'«c*«, Ura. Tighe'i, Bj: N., 139 

Pahlic Indaitrial Art School. Tlie, 
Pbitadelphia. ij. «., i8s(m). 

lifio), iJ7(i3>, 



-.v?,). 

PuppH end Playtrriikl, K., i 

'^"ipeta. the itage a frarat 

[9h^ with a set of, iiq: 



: N., asj(4). 



^ 
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Puppets and AcUrs, N,, jss(i)» 

Puttcnhani, George, Q., 8j: N,, 

Q.t 2%4(t7) foL 
Pyramid of Cestiui, the, S7-9: ^•t 

ap7(6, 7) fol., Jii(i9). 
Pytlu*, the, 79' N., 431(17). 

Quetn. The Lady's Ntwspaper, N., 
ja9(i). 

Racine, Jetn, 147 foL: N,, J6i(s)« 
263(1). 

Racine. Wiiconsin, N,, 182(3). 

Kadclitfe, Ann, 8<: N*, her 
novels, N., 2«8(si). 

Ravenna. N., Q., 217(29); 241(2), 
247(11). 

Reading (joal, N., 212(19), 213 
(23) fol. See Ballad, 

Real Mm, detrimental to art in lit- 
erature, 102 (K. 6), 108; tta 
danger, ti8 (K. 2); the aupa 
of an unimafinatiTe mind. 167: 
N.. 247(12) tol.; as a method, a 
failure, 248(13). 

Realism in Painting and im 
Drama, N., 194(10). 

Recollections of Writers by 
Charles and Mary Cowden 
Clarke, Q.. 69: N,, Q., 223(18); 
226(19, 20). 

Reinach. Edwige. N., 264(4). 

Reine de Saba. La, by (knmod, 
141: A^., 258(5). 

Relation of Dress to Art, The, Q., 
xxiii; 47, 49-54: N,.Q., 243.(8, 
It), 244(18-9); Notes for, 
><"-3; 179(31-^). 180(37), «44 
(»5). 

Relation of tka Actor to tha Play, 
The, xxiv, 127, 129—33: AT., 
Notes for, 255; 260(12). 

Religion, as a subject for dra- 
matic treatment, 138, 140-1, 
147-8. 

Rembrandt, 49. 

Remus, the sepulchre, 57. 

Renaissance. The English, LeC' 
ture on, Q.. xxii, 2, t8, z*. 40, 
64, 72, 136; New York Sun's 
comment, xv; "Ruikin and 
Water," xri; 3: AT.. Q.. 182(5), 
18^(12), 188(6); 179(32): first 
delivery of the lecture; bibl. 
of same, 181(2) fol.; the West- 
em tour, 182(3): at Rochester, 
187(2); at St Louis, 188(5); 
at Boston, 188(7); at Brooklyn, 

189(7): ^07 (5^- 
Renan. Joseph E., 1x5. 

Renaud, J.-Joseph, rf., Q.. 226 

(18), 241(1), 257(2), 261(2). 



Reppher, Agnes, N., 176(9). 
K^bliean, The Sfringfield, N,, 

Its editorials on W., 191(10}. 
Restoration, the, 83. 
Rcrnolda, John Hamilton. Q., 67 •. 

N., Q.. 222(11), 224(17); his 

ufe and relations to Keats, 222 

(12); 223(14). 
Reynolds. Sir Joijiua, Q., 49; ^6. 
Revistad' Italia. N., 257(2). 
Rheimiseh-WestfUischen Zeitung, 

N.. 246(6). 
Rhyme, as a spiritual element, 72 

^ (K. 3). 

Rickctta, (diaries, 124: N., 2o« 
(x), 211(19); an illustrator ot 
A House of Pomegranates, 
2(3(3); his connestfon with the 



Press; illustrator and 
cover designer of several of 
W.'s books, 254(5). 

Rise of Historical Criticism, The, 
N., 246(4). 

Robert Etsmere, Mrs. Humphry 
Ward's, N,, 247(8). 

Robertson, Johnson Forbes, for 
the part of Cxarevitch in Vera, 
N., 196(2). 

Robinson, Mary. See Darmesteter, 

Robinson, Mrs. Mary ("Perdita'*), 
8<: N.. 230(57). 

Rocoester, New York, 19: N,, 
182(3), 187(2), 188(7). 

Rodd, Sir Rennell, N., 179(30), 
210(16). 

Rodoshevaki, Baroness, tranalator 
of Salami N.. 264(4). 

Rodriguea, B., N., 264(4). 

Rome, 57-61 ^«2fm 74. 70: N., 
^7(\ 7) >oL, 208(8. 10), 209 
(i2v3) foL, 210(16). 211(17. 
19). 212(20-1), 213(22), 216 
(28) fol., 226(21) foL. 241(2). 

Rome Unvtsited, N., 24iJ>). 

Roosevelt, President Theodore, 
N,, 210(16). 

Rose Leaf and Apple Leaf. Ren- 
nell Rodd's, described, Ar., 179 
(30). 

Rose Leaf and Apple Leaf: VEn- 
voi. Q., xxi, 40, 48, 64, 88: N.. 
"Privately Printed**; reprinted 
by Thomas B. Mosher, 179(30), 
iS2(i. IV); 207(5). 

Rom. Robert, N., W.'s letters to, 
0., 2ijfis). 214(23): repu- 
hates trannlation of The Satyr- 
icon, 347(10): W.'s letter to 
him as regards Salami^ 257(5). 

Rossetti, Christina, considered by 
Swinburne to be the peer of 
E. B. Browning, with bar New 
Year hymn by far the no b l cal 



?. 



of aacrtd poena i 

' by . __. 

_ „, merely th»I — , 

dctifbtful irtisl in poebY, 73: 
Uckms a muuc suf5ciciilVy ps*- 



i«i^ .70: N.. Q-. 119(1): »u 
Ronil CoHcsc of Miuic. the. 113. 
■■-'-' ~ ' ABton, 141: y.. 




in rtw Tim,,: .Iw b; Hesry 
Normaa and Lord Alfi^ Dou^ 
tUj i63(j): licil ediiion: ifie 
editioiu oF Douglu' nanilsiuia 
«jlo Eogliib. .6j{4): a* th™ 



VlJ lu^" 



trtaikdooi, 264(4) i 



Kuwn. Joba, ni; hi> nyle, Si: 

JV.. bii ctMUOiH, 133(13)- 
RiukU, Lady RKtaef, 84: N., 

her lene«. 136(36). 



Salomf, dtncing, ijf. N., iss( 
Salami. aioWratio-- *— 



163(4): IfareoBl 



KuHu, Nihilistie. 34- 


■■Salomf.. d, W'ildt. El 'orign da 
h. by E. Gdraei CwrilK., W, 




Stint-Sami, Cunille. .47! N., 


Sjcil.'l'lrii ibe, N.. .84(10)- 
Salvator Sou, k.. 194(10), >j8 


j'OJIul '<£»» CoWKnoe Cenfura- 


Si-US :s«''^-i'j 


(5')- 


5o«J..»^««^^Da;ii.. Saint-Swo^. 


uutouied on [nlerlavo., dur- 


San Frao'cisco, CaUfomia, 14: N^ 


ing bis cou>K at 0>ford. N.. 


«6(lSl. 


iSiGi. 184(13) foL. i64(4>. 


.?aJ<HH/ — the pl»y — in French, ita 


San Minialo. N.. 1*1(1). 


Son. .37: "Srah Bemhsfdt 


San Paolo, (imera di, at Pa™., 
lU decorstionB. a hialory and 

deacripdon of, N.. .84(1. V 


charmed by it. 138; not written 




Sarpho, lo the antique Knrld a 


monlhs before she saw il; every 


pfllar of flame, 10 ui a pilUr of 


rebearsal :, rmrve of plensure to 


ihadnw; 'Tbe Poeteis," 74; 



have prmitr, in Pans, 141: 
147; W. loola forward to Paria 
ptodDcHon. iji: N.. tbe Pari* 
frtmiirt delayed; finally pro- 
production in Italy; privalely in 
London; aemi-privately in New 

libreRo by Richard Strauss, 
.64(4)- See also below. 
So/om/— the book— in French, Q., 
34; VV.-a intention to publisb. 



Sarah Bernhardt and Salomi, 140, 
isi-i: N.. Notes for j6j-^ 

Sardou. Victorien. 141, 169: N.. 
158(7). 270(8). 

Satire, on Wilde, xiv. Kv: JV., 
176(10, 111, 177(13-4) fol., 

Saturday Rrt-ifn; TItt, xxriit N., 
180(41), »SS<i). «8(j), 260 



Satyncf*. T)u, of Pctroaiiu, 107: 
N., • tnuhtiiiB •ttributed la 
W.; repudiated by Rom, 147 

Sam'nLr^ Iritk DMy Nwmt, N.. 

Sccnc-puntiiic and stUX proper- 
do. modern, A-9: ft., im(S- 

Schwob, Marcel, N.. ha uauunre 
ID Wilde in Salami. iuU)i 
fail works, >]S[St, See alto 

ScaU^Oiimirr, Tk,, N., »4S(i). 
Scott, Sir Walter, Q., 84: N.. 

Sralptor, hu choice of labjccu. 

Sculpture. Bwdeni. 6, }, 11. 
Sonde Libtarr, Huntc'i^ N,, 

^r^S^^il'om^VH. 



BX 2S9 

I), jS foL; bla heart aald to be 
buried in the ProIcaUDt codc- 
terj. 60: IJ9: N., 108(10); bis 
Fraguunt tm Ktati, Q.Lf,, >09 
(liTj Q.. »i.o<i3-4); the wo- 
poaed oeraorial, jio(i6)) W, a 
aonoet on fait ffraf c, Q^, 211 
(le), 111(11): hia death br 

tioD; bi> heart— wkere buried F 
inicnpIiDn on bii lomb^ iiidi). 

Sbellc^^ Ainoii. S« Ainiil. 

Sbellejr'a Cinci. See Cnici. 

Sbeiltr'a Frat^t** on Ktatt. Sea 

Sktlln'. Prrcy Byiiht. Pattieal 
,.-..i. .. -^-itnSbj H, Buxton 



..__ .1 of Tht St 

See' r** Satyricom. 

I, ii). 



Eaaar oo, Emer- 



joacpti.' 0'' jft^i 6a, 69: 

.i.-(o/(Ji# 

a/ KhU. See Ktali. 
Serem'i PortruCi of L - 

6a; S.. 115(19), ii«(ii>. 
S«n(Df, Mmc. dc. N.. ijKM). 
Senrd, Anna, Rj: N., her elesi_^ 

Tcnea, etc.; pocma edited br 

- ■ »re, si. 



StvtTw'$ Actoitnt ef fa* Lait Dayi 
■ ■' eU. See KtaU. 
I Portrun of K( 



1. N.. 



"). 



Sk4tlty 

Uwny'n, S.. Q,. iii{j«). 
Shill^, Lilt of. hj loha Addiar 

ton STinondfc N.. Q., lij(ia). 
Sherard. Robert Har^routh, S., 

Q.. ii6(iB). 149(18), ij7(«). 

■S8<S), 161(1). 
Shcrvood, iin. Robert H., N.. 

iSo(8). 

Slbrl. rs-9' 

Sidnty Frtnan, Tkt^ N.. >6«(i). 
Sidoer, Sir Philip. Sa: N.. «m 

SinccV.'ur. H. W.. Q., nii foL; 

SOvtrfamu, JoEd Graj's, N^ 



Chapel, the, 71 
o.™,, «., i69{iT. 
Smiihen. Leooard. W.'s Icttat to, 

Jofiart n AttnaclAiia Italy, K.. 



> letltirc 



i. 7*. Bs. 90-1, 9«- MS.; ax 

: N., Q.. aoftii); irowth, t 



»«(]), 1]J(3). 
Skattifiarr and Siagt Cattuma. 

N., 175(3). Sec alH The Tnik 

af Uaikt. 
Shamtack, Tka. bjt Helena CB^ 

luun. Qif.. 1J5-6; jmt. i5>. 

ico-60: N., ita mutbor, biatorr 

etc., i6](i) foLi 166(1) fol. 
Sbuuioi], Charles, 114; JV., as 

aipier of 'icveTa^ at W.'i*baoki, 

S3(4). Sec also Am liaJ 
•ubani. 
Sharp, William. IV., Q., ii)(s6); 

Sh^. '^rs.° William. N.. ijjCiO. 
Sbdlcr. Percy BTSahe. Q., 40 Ot 



■ion in Tki Aikfnarm, 671 

Ihe lanrr; W 't d<iub> Bl 
(0 cenaincacaa of ainth lisa 
of that Tcnioai he calls bia 
own US, the first dnft, 67-yI 
N., tacsinilo rcproductiea m 
Tkt HotftT Har, 
conmienl; fKSimilc 
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nsdiBg col* SuRc, t 



(ij); Foraun'i „ 

Uicd with both Houshto 

Hormxid leirs in tspitaliiatioa 
uid punctuation; tantrk on 

DOtdi'. lut two liDU of, Q., 6f: 

Cneil, JV., ui(i}. 
Semmtti from tht Portuf""- EL 

B. BrfHmuig'v 75' ^'. fiodct), 
Sodicbr, UcHTt., the Landoa 

■uctumeen. N., »6(3). 
;»I 0/ Mm Vttder Sacialitm, 

48, isS. h6, .»*, i6i: «.. Q., 
«"Ci), "MtJif- 149(19); 1?9 
(».«). ifofj*). ^ 

SquiIi Kouingum MoKora, The, 9. 

Sf*ali*r. The, Q,, i»«-s: tiixN., 

See J Clnii«» ia«. -A Hontt 
. d/ i>DB.(frana(«.-'and Mr. Pa- 

SftcMcr" Tht^N'.', is8<9) loL, 

Speed, Mrs. Emnis Keats. «s-6: 

)i9(j). See sl» Sanntt an 
BlMt. 
Speed. Mr. John Gilmer, fJ., 

Spenier, 58: .V.. 134(18-9). 
Sphin*. thr, 60: K., its faa^ini- 
Tian for ^ilde; bis many refer- 

JfAinx. r*r. Q.. with reniMlB u 
to publ.cstion, Jir(i9): illus- 
tisled br Cbiilu Rickett^ 
3S4(S): dcdicateil to Manel 
Schwob, a58(»'- 

Spliinj H'ai.oi.l n S.'c<tt.Tki,S., 
311(19). See Lj./v .*/™». 

Sbiril Lamp. The. cJited hr Lord 
Alfred DouKla5, V., 36j6). 

Sprins'ielii. Mass , .V. 



"Siait Jckt. A,- N., 



Srnift." S^"EtHm 

:, Q., i« 

, Robert Tauu 



(>7); 



5i<l 






"46(71 



SL'TohnrSe Baptist, 1 
5-t. Jo*-, N., Q., «6(4J 
St. Louis, Mmouri, >a: 

i8i{j), i88(j). 
St. Matlkm, N., Q., 106(4). 



«6(^) fol. 



St. Piu 

196(1: 
Sl Sek 



1. W., 



hJA deblbtfol pmec mit 
Stoddart, L M.. A'., r^gCjo) 
Slrafurf, HrDiraiBg'*, Ijo. 

Strauss, Richaid. K.. )£((4). 



irf Few. Ar. 



?W,55 



StjJe, iLc verr condiiioa of aav 

tn. 101 (K. «). 
Snenwiui. ti>6-i. 
Sullinn. Sir Arthur Sermam, 

N., .76(11). 
Sm. Ve» f-oe* O., itri: W, 

178(17-8). iStCil. iWlT). ita 

J-BS. IferMy (Loodon). Q., i< 

«o: ftT.. Q iM{s) fol - -'- 

fol., 1660). 
"Swan o£ Lichfield. The." Sec 

Anna Sn-ard. 
Swiabnme, Alsemon Charley Q_ 

ndii. >3, jf; indi. 119: N.. Q:. 

.«(*) for.. ijs(33): a.»r3. 
Smft, Icnaiban, 84; N.. u« 

(4ii fol., urUj). 139(SS)- 
Switierland, w^jodearviDE tn, ■>— ^ 
SymoodB, J<*o Addinnoa, Wll 

Q.. ii]{Ji): aoBdo). 
SymoBS. Arthur, Q., jd: N.. 

"STmphonT in While, No. «." 

Whistler's, W., i8j(9). ** 

"SjmiAon^ in Whfte, Ka 4.- 

Tartuffe. 148. 

Tavlor. Ton. N.. ifl.(s). 

Tiiterap\, Thr DaOy (LoDdm). 

Q., 119-.0 IJi: S.. «S(0. 
TtmbtsI, ShakeapeaTc Sl iti. 
Tnitmis, » Til* Siren. Wlamt- 
■ ■ N.. Q.U.. >99(". I)j 
epiy. Q.i.t., imOi. 11), 
'■mil mlh a Pott. tt„ 



Ttn Mo, 
176(111. 
"Ttn O'clock; 

-S it'^'?" (1 

ThKln^T. "vfillum' 

Thames, Ri»er, 08. 
Thtatrt, Thi (Londc 
»S?(6i; .6otii). a 
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Thcfttrcs, American (New York), 
Abbc/t New Park, AT.. 177 
(13). 194(7); Berkeley Lyceum, 
N.. a58(2): Lyceum (Old), N., 
'70(7;; Madiwm Sauare, ^9: 
f*-» 194(9); Standard, N,, 176 
(ij), 1886); WaUack'a, //.. 



181(1). «93(.a). 194( 
emy of Music (Brool 

189(7). 

Theatres, English (London), Bi- 
jou, N,, J57(a); (Comedy, N,, 
259(11); Haymarket, N., 469 
U.. 3); Mceum, N., 194(10): 
Prince of Wales, N., 177(13); 
St James, N., ^(3)' 

Theatres, (German (Berhn), Neue 
Theater, AT., j$7(j), 264(4). 

Theocritus, 84. 

Thirteen Club, Letter to the, Q., 

102. 

Thomson, James, 84. 
Thrale. Hester L. (Piozzi), 84: 
N., her writings; (jtfford's satire, 

237(44)« 
Three Critics: Mr. HaweUs, Mr. 

Moore, and Mr. Wilde, G. R. 

Carpenter's, N., 176(0). 

Tighe, Mary. 8$: N., her poems, 

a39(S4)- 
Time (London), N., 2i6(a8). 
Times (London), 119-ao, 151-a: 

M. O., ao6(3). 263(3); aji 

(i. a), as9(io), a6o(ti), 263 

(2), 270(7). 
Times. New York, Q., 18: AT., Q., 

206(j), 243(7); 176(11). I9S 

(i) tol., 270(7). 
Tite Street, 51* >04. ii3t 116; N., 

199(12). 
Titian, 20: N., 194(10). 
Tolstoi, Count Leo. 107. 
Tomb of Keats. The. $5. 57-*»: 

N.» Q., 244(13); Notes for, 205- 

17; 227(21). 
Tomson (Mrs.), Graham R., 80: 

N.. her works, 231(18, IV). 
Tosca, La, by Sardou, 169: S., 

270(8). 
Tragedie of Moriam, the Faire 

gueene of Jewry. A. by Eliia* 
rth Carew, 83: A^.. 234(29). 
Transcript. Boston Evening, N., 
p.. 188(7) fol., 180(9), 191 
(11): 187(2). 190(10) fol. 
Trelawny, Edward John, N., Q., 
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America (1882); produced in 
New York by Miss Marie Pres- 
cott, who played the tit]e-r61e; 
damned by the critics; withdrawn 
as a failure after one week's 
run; royalties received by W.; 
the cast; "Privatelv printed" in 
England. 105(1) fol.; the cast 
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secure, 196(2). 
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33-7: A^.. Q.. 193(3); Notes 
for 195-^ 
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.v.. 245(.^). 249(17). 
Washington. 0, C, N., 182(3), 
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"Dorum Gray" and iU Critics, 
Mr, Kipling and the Anglo- 
Indians, The Ethics of Jonrnai- 
ism. Dramatic Critics and "An 
Ideal Husband/' Literature, 
Poetry and Prose); on journal* 
ism. Its uses and abuses (sec 
Joaijuin Miller, the Good So- 
« marttan, "Dorian Gray" and its 
Critics, The Ethics of Journal- 
ism and Journalism); on ethics 
in relation to art and literature 
(see "Dorian Gray" and its 
Critics, and Ethics): on the re- 
ligious drama (see The Censure 
and "Salami," and Paris, the 
Abode of Artists)', on govern- 
ment censorship (see *T)orian 
Gray" and its Crittcs, The Cen- 
sure and "Salami," Paris, The 
Abode of Artists, and Censor- 
ship); on individualism, in- 
dividuality and personality in 
the arts (see under those head- 
ings); on dress reform for men, 
women and children (see Deco- 
rative Art in America, The Re- 
lation of Dress to Art, and 
Dress Reform) ; on realism in 
the arts (see Decorative Art in 
America, "Dorian Gray"' and its 
Critics, A House of Pomegran- 
ates and Realism); his be- 
liefs condensed and crystallized 
into the formulae of the New 
ilCsthetics (see under that 
heading); presented in their 
most concise and epigrammatic 
form in the introductory key- 
notes (sec Keynotes): his repe- 
tition of a pleasing word, 
fhrase, or thought (see 
*hrases, catch); his fine **word 
sense." iV., 207(4), 208(9); his 
scholarship and care in revi- 
sion, N., 216(28); his tours 
of luly (1876^); of Greece 
with Professor Mahaffy (i877)i 
N., 241(2); the winner of 
the Newdigate Prize Poem 
and other honours at Ox- 
ford, A'.. 217(20). 247(11): 
his three periods from 1876 to 
1891, N., 207(Remark); his 
second trip to America for the 
production of yera (1883), A'., 
i9S(i): the colour of his 
eyes, N., 226(18); the butt of 
caricature and satire («ee under 
those headinin) : his i>oeTn8 par- 
odied (see rarodies) ; his re- 
marks on America; on Niagara, 
San Francisco, the Atlantic 



Ocean (see Art, American, and 
under those headings^ ; his claim 
that he was not Lnglish but 
Irish, 142, 148; bis love 
of PAri*« 147: N', 261(2); 
of the Sphinx, N., 211(19) fol.; 
his hatred of neologisms, 114: 
N., 249(18); his connection or 
dealinsB with Charles (jodfrey 
Leland. Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, 
R. D'Oylv Carte, Colonel Morse, 
Toaquin Miller, Mrs. Lan£try, 
Misa Marie Prescott, Miss 
Clara Morris, James McNeill 
Whistler. Mme. Sarah Bern- 
hardt, Mr. T. P. O'Connor, 
Charles Ricketts, Charles Shan- 
non, Aubrey Beardsley, Marcel 
Schwob, Robert Roas. Robert 
Harborough Sherard, Andr6 
Gide, Ernest La Jetmesse, etc., 
etc. (see under those names); 
his admiration for or comments 
on Keats, £. B. Browning, 
Christina Roasetti, (jeorge Mer- 
edith, Walter Pater. Ruskin, 
Carlyle, Rudprard Kipling. Rob- 
ert Louis Stevenson and the 
numerous English poetesses; 
Whistler, Albert Moore, Cdrot. 
Millet, Velasquez, etc, etc. (see 
English Poetesses and under the 
names giten) ; his self-pity after 
his release from Reaoing Gaol 
and adoption of the name "Se- 
bastian Melmoth,'* N., 213(2^) 
fol.; his poems, plays, novels, 
fairy tales, prose poems, letters, 
etc. (see under titles of same). 

Wilde, Oscar, unpublished letters 
of. See Letters. 

WUde, Oscar, The Best of. Sec 
Best of Oscar Wilde, 

Wilde, Oscar, The Plays of, N., 
216(28). 269(2. 5). 270(6). For 
individtial plays, tee wider their 
own titles. 

Wilde. Oscar. The Poems of, N., 
181(2) foL. 2os(i). 214(24). 
216(28), 254(5), 263(1). For 
individual poems see under 
their own titles. 

Wilde, Oscar, in Pritextes, by An- 
dr^ Gide. (J..xxix:A'..Q..246(6). 

Wilde, Oscar. A ^fitdy. translated 
from Pritextes, by Stuart Bla- 
son, 246(6). 

Wilde, Oscar, Author of "Ra- 
venna," To, a sonnet by Au- 
^stus M. Moore, N., 241(2). 

Wilde, Oscar, et son eruvre, by 
J.--|oteph Renaud, N,, Q.. 326 
(18), 241(1). 257(2), a6i(2). 
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